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Preface 


This  volume  is  a  collection  of  selected  speeches  and  writings  of 
Shri  Vishwanath  Pratap  Singh  as  the  Prime  Minister,  during  the 
period  from  December  2,  1989  to  November  10,  1990.  This 
contains  speeches,  statements,  broadcasts,  letters  and  messages, 
etc. 

The  contents,  chronologically  arranged,  are  grouped  in  six 
chapters:  National  Affairs,  Economic  Scene,  Science  and  Ecology, 
Youth  Affairs,  India  and  the  World  and  Tributes. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


Priorities  of  the  New  Government 


I  t  was  only  a  few  days  back  that  we  were  amidst  you  seeking  your 
mandate.  We  sought  you  out  on  the  highways  and  the  lanes  and 
bylanes  of  our  villages  and  cities.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  that  the 
Government  structures  do  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  dialogue  we 
have  established.  We  have  brought  to  this  capital  city  the  dust  of 
the  fields  and  granaries  of  India.  Its  message  will  guide  us  in 
everything  that  we  do. 

Delhi  may  glitter,  but  millions  of  Indian  homes  are  without  the 
light  of  hope.  The  voice  of  the  Government  will  be  the  voice  of  such 
homes  and  the  voice  of  peasants,  workers  and  the  youth.  If  power  is 
a  sword,  it  will  be  wielded  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  toiling  masses. 

The  people  of  India  have  made  a  major  contribution  in  the 
struggle  for  change  in  the  last  few  years.  For  this,  I  am  grateful  to 
you.  On  behalf  of  the  National  Front  and  the  Janata  Dal,  I  thank 
the  Left  parties  and  the  BJP  for  extending  support  to  the  new 
Government  for  the  new  challenges  that  are  before  us. 

After  a  long  and  dark  night,  the  day  has  dawned  but  it  is  still  a 
misty  dawn.  The  coffers  of  the  Government  are  empty.  Our  hearts 
are  inflamed.  There  has  been  much  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Inflation  has  impoverished  our  people.  But,  we  have  had  two  main 
strengths — your  faith  and  our  fortitude.  It  is  these  strengths  which 
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have  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  our  difficult  struggle,  and  they  alone 
will  again  enable  us  to  forge  ahead  on  our  chosen  path. 

We  will  try  to  solve  the  burning  problems  of  the  nation  through 
consensus  and  reconciliation.  The  Opposition  will  also  be  taken 
into  confidence.  India  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  all  must  work  for  her 
progress. 

The  agony  of  Punjab  continues.  While  separatism  is  no  answer 
to  our  problems,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  national  endeavour 
to  resolve  the  problem.  A  national  effort  will  be  made  to  resolve  the 
complex  problems  like  Punjab,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri  Masjid  issues. 

Riots  and  violence  have  shaken  us,  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
our  greatest  stregth  is  our  emotional  oneness.  We  will  not  allow 
this  to  be  weakened.  A  nation  is  not  a  map  on  a  piece  of  paper.  It 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  And  if  hearts  are  divided,  the 
nation  is  divided.  We  will  not  allow  this  to  happen.  Much  blood 
has  been  spilt.  Now  it  is  time  we  can  shed  some  tears,  only  then  this 
can  be  washed  away. 

This  vast  country  cannot  feel  the  glow  of  freedom  if  power  is 
concentrated  in  government  secretariats.  Millions  and  millions  of 
our  people  in  villages,  towns  and  cities  of  India  should  have  the 
responsibility  of  governing  themselves.  Ram  Manohar  Lohia  and 
Jayaprakash  Narayan  dreamt  of  decentralisation  of  power.  We 
will  fulfil  their  dreams.  We  shall  bring  forward  legislation  for 
genuine  Panchayati  Raj  which  will  respect  the  imperatives  of  our 
federal  structure. 

Norms  and  values  are  the  bedrock  of  democracy.  Therefore,  the 
sanctity  of  democratic  institutions  will  be  restored  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  judiciary,  CAG  and  Parliament  will  be 
strengthened. 

We  will  establish  a  Lokpal  to  ensure  that  moral  values  of  public 
life  are  not  violated.  Even  the  Prime  Minister  will  not  be  above 
such  scrutiny. 

We  will  have  to  increase  access  to  information.  If  the 
Government  functions  in  full  public  view,  wrong  doings  will  be 
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minimised.  To  this  end,  the  Official  Secrets  Act  will  be  amended 
and  we  will  make  the  functioning  of  the  Government  more 
transparent.  Secrecy  will  be  maintained  only  where  the  interests  of 
national  security  and  foreign  relations  so  warrant. 

Free  flow  of  information  is  a  prerequisite  for  democracy.  The 
right  to  information  will  be  enshrined  in  our  Constitution  and  the 
Doordarshan  and  AIR  will  be  given  autonomy. 

Inflation  has  hurt  the  poor.  It  is  in  these  difficult  circumstances 
that  we  have  taken  office.  These  difficulties  will  bring  forth  all  our 
strength  and  resolution. 

India  lives  in  its  villages.  Today,  there  is  a  flight  of  wealth,  labour 
and  talent  from  the  villages.  As  long  as  these  continue  the  villages 
will  remain  economically  weak.  We  have  resolved  that  at  least  half 
of  the  investment  outlays  should  be  channelled  to  the  rural  areas. 
The  terms  of  trade  for  the  farmers  and  workers  have  deteriorated 
and  for  their  hard  work  they  get  debt  and  poverty.  The  small 
farmers,  landless  labourers,  agricultural  labourers,  artisans  and 
weavers  will  be  provided  with  debt  relief. 

A  very  large  number  of  Scheduled  Caste  and  Scheduled  Tribe 
brethren  are  without  even  basic  shelter.  It  will  be  our  primary  aim 
to  ensure  that  they  lead  lives  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  fire  of 
hunger  can  be  extinguished  by  food,  but  the  fire  that  ignites  the 
mind  of  the  disinherited  can  only  culminate  in  a  revolution. 
History  has  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  nation  the  imperative  of 
economic  and  social  justice.  Lifelong  suffering  is  the  fate  of  the 
weaker  sections.  Nothing  is  worse  than  a  life  of  indignity.  Social 
justice  demands  that  hope  must  light  up  the  lives  of  the  weaker 
sections.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  that  minorities  live  without  fear 
and  as  equal  partners  of  our  country’s  progress. 

The  future  of  the  country  depends  on  women;  today  they  are 
neglected  and  exploited.  The  first  step  towards  systemic  change  is 
to  bring  women  into  the  national  mainstream. 

The  youth  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  change  of  Government. 

1  am  grateful  to  them.  The  youth  of  a  nation  are  not  called  upon 
only  to  change  the  government;  they  are  called  upon  to  change 
historv.  Structures  and  systems  are  not  changed  in  the  corridors  of 
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power.  Social  forces  have  to  be  mobilised  to  transform  society.  I 
summon  our  youth  to  organise  our  people  not  only  to  change 
governments  but  also  to  bring  about  basic  changes  in  the  lives  of 
the  poor.  Our  democracy  has  to  be  liberated  from  the  evil  influence 
of  money  power.  To  this  end,  the  youth  can  mobilise  all  working 
people  in  the  struggle  of  a  new  order. 

A  country’s  foreign  policy  is  built  on  a  national  consensus.  Our 
policy  of  non-alignment  derives  from  a  national  commitment.  In 
the  changed  circumstances,  we  shall  try  to  strengthen  non- 
alignment.  We  shall  continue  to  struggle  for  peace,  disarmament 
and  development.  We  are  committed  to  fighting  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  and  for  securing  the  brave  Palestinian  people  their 
inalienable  rights.  Effective  steps  will  be  taken  to  improve  relations 
with  our  neighbours.  It  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  make  SAARC  a 
dynamic  institution. 

I  thank  you  for  the  support  you  have  given  for  the  change  of  the 
Government.  We  need  greater  support  for  the  work  of  the  new 
Government.  We  will  give  a  government  that  every  Indian  will  be 
proud  of. 


Independence  of  the  Judiciary 


W  e  have  chosen  for  ourselves  a  democracy  based  on  rule  of 
law.  Such  a  system  can  only  work  when  we  have  an  independent 
judiciary.  That  is  why  our  founding  fathers  and  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  taken  sufficient  care  to  see  that  an  independent 
judiciary  is  provided  for  the  Constitution  itself.  This  is  also  treated 
as  a  basic  feature  of  the  Constitution  by  our  highest  court. 

I  need  not  quote  the  articles  and  various  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  safeguard  and  maintain  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary  by  providing  a  set  of  procedure  for  the  appointment 
of  judges  and  for  their  removal  etc.  However,  certain  supersession 
in  the  past  in  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justices  have  raised  certain 
doubts.  Many  eminent  jurists  and  intellectuals  felt  that  such 
supersessions  result  in  the  corrosion  of  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary.  They  are  also  apprehensive  that  if  such  supersessions 
could  take  place  where  there  is  a  written  Constitution  which 
provides  for  Fundamental  Rights  as  a  part  thereof,  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  remains  a  mere  myth  unless  they  are 
checked  in  time. 

Hence,  from  time  to  time  suggestions  are  being  made  that  the 
judiciary  must  be  fully  insulated  against  the  erosion  of  its 
independence  specially  from  the  executive.  This  becomes  very 
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essential,  according  to  them,  as  the  final  guarantee  of  the  citizen’s 
right  is  not  the  Constitution  but  the  personality  and  the  intellectual 
integrity  of  the  judges.  Eminent  persons  can  be  appointed  to  man 
the  judiciary  only  when  there  is  an  objective  body  which  is  capable 
of  assessing  the  merit. 

Realising  the  need  therefore,  we  have  already  announced  our 
intention  to  appoint  a  National  Judicial  Commission  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  appointment  of  judges  and  to  deal  with  them.  The 
Eleventh  Law  Commission  of  India  headed  by  Justice  D.  A.  Desai 
had  gone  into  the  matter  and  recommended  such  a  Commission  to 
envelop  the  entire  judicial  system.  However,  we  would  presently 
restrict  it  to  the  appointment  to  the  higher  judiciary.  Our  proposal 
is  before  the  nation  and  it  is  for  all  of  you  to  debate  thereon  and 
advise  us  as  to  how  best  we  can  constitute  such  a  Commission  to 
safeguard  and  strengthen  the  independence  of  the  judiciary. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  about  another 
apprehension  which  is  lurking  in  the  minds  of  many  regarding  the 
transfer  of  judges.  Many  feel  that  this  is  another  threat  to  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary.  Justice  Bhagwati  who  is  sitting  here 
has  observed  in  a  case  that  independence  of  judiciary,  the  guiding 
faith  of  our  Constitution  and  fearless  justice  is  a  cardinal  creed  of 
our  founding  document  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  guarantee  of  the 
same  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  founding  fathers  should  have  left  a 
loophole  and  conceded  powers  to  the  executive  to  inflict  injury  on 
a  High  Court  judge  by  transferring  him  without  his  consent  so  as  to 
wipe  out  the  effect  of  other  provisions  and  give  them  a  meaning  and 
content.  Yet  another  apprehension  is  about  the  non-confirmation 
of  Additional  Judges  by  the  executive  or  political  considerations. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  I  am  one  with  you.  I  can  also  assure 
you  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  the  executive  in  the  matter  of 
judiciary  without  effective  consultation  with  the  judiciary  itself. 


Universalization  of  Literacy 


It  is  a  cause  for  deep  satisfaction  that  the  UN  General  Assembly 
has  declared  1990  as  the  International  Literacy  Year.  This  signifies 
the  commitment  of  the  world  community  to  mass  education.  India 
has  always  supported  such  endeavours  and  this  time  too  we  will  be 
in  the  vanguard  of  this  international  effort. 

Literacy  is  the  very  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  people 
and  universalization  of  literacy  must  receive  the  highest  priority. 
Perhaps,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  recall  a  statement  from  the 
great  epic  the  Mahabharata : 

When  Bheeshma  Pitamaha  fell  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  war  and  was 
lying  on  a  bed  of  arrows  in  physical  and  mental  anguish,  he  was 
approached  by  Yudhishthir  who  asked  him,  “What  is  the  Supreme 
Truth?”  Quick  came  the  reply,  “There  is  nothing  greater  than 
man”. 

These  lines,  which  were  spoken  thousands  of  years  ago,  are  of 
continuing  relevance  even  today.  Human  beings  must  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  developmental  process.  Government  programmes 
and  policies  must  be  aimed  at  ensuring  that  the  vast  masses  of  our 
people  are  enabled  to  lead  a  better  life.  Education  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  tool  in  this  process  for  it  is  this  which  leads  to  a 
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wider  comprehension  and  understanding  of  society.  In  the  absence 
of  this,  human  beings  tend  to  succumb  to  circumstances  and  are 
often  at  the  mercy  of  the  interplay  of  forces  surrounding  them.  This 
is  even  more  so  in  a  stratified  society  such  as  ours,  where  human 
relationships  sometimes  tend  to  be  governed  by  narrow  and 
artificial  considerations  of  caste,  community  and  faith.  We  see 
literacy  and  mass  education  as  an  essential  part  of  the  development 
of  our  human  resources  and  the  emergence  of  a  strong  democratic 
and  secular  society  in  which  each  Indian  will  be  able  to  find 
fulfilment. 

Education  must  not  be  confused  to  mean  only  the  accumulation 
of  information.  It  must  be  concerned  with  raising  human 
awareness  and  the  development  of  moral  values  and  character. 
Education  must  sensitize  people  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest.  Swami 
Vivekananda  said : 

“The  education  which  does  not  help  the  common  mass  of  people 
to  equip  themselves  for  the  struggle  of  life,  which  does  not  bring 
out  strength  of  character,  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  the  courage 
of  a  lion — is  it  worth  the  name?” 

It  is  this  spirit  that  we  find  sorely  lacking  today.  Our  young  must 
imbibe  the  desire  to  excel  and  better  themselves,  but  much  more 
than  that  they  must  learn  how  to  be  good  human  beings. 

Today,  we  seek  a  stark  contrast  between  appalling  poverty  and 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  material  affluence  coupled  with  a 
loss  of  faith  in  basic  human  values  and  the  breaking  down  of  social 
insitutions  on  the  other.  Having  outdistanced  time  and  space, 
human  beings  remain  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  their  less 
fortunate  brethren.  True  education  must  inculcate  in  our  people 
respect  for  human  beings  and  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
poorest.  This  has  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  education. 

The  objectives  before  the  nation  have  been  spelt  out  in  the 
Constitution.  We  have  to  have  an  unswerving  commitment  to 
them.  This  is  a  commitment  to  brotherhood  among  people  of 
different  religions  and  communities,  castes  and  creeds  and  to  a 
genuine  sense  of  equality.  This  is  also  a  commitment  to  civilized, 
democratic  norms  not  only  in  the  Parliament  and  Legislatures,  but 
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in  everyday  life.  We  have  to  reinforce  these  values  with  some 
additional  national  concerns:  a  respect  for  the  environment, 
commitment  to  women’s  equality  and  observance  of  the  small 
family  norm.  The  education  that  we  provide  for  our  young  must 
make  them  good  citizens,  with  a  strong  commitment  to  our 
national  ideals  and  goals.  No  investment  in  this  great  and 
challenging  task  is  too  much. 

We  do  not  have  unlimited  resources  and  are  faced  with  difficult 
choices.  In  the  Eighth  Plan,  we  have  to  pay  attention  to 
programmes  of  health  and  family  welfare,  the  alleviation  of 
poverty,  to  conservation  of  the  environment  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  industrial  and  agricultural  development.  However,  human 
development,  the  development  of  men,  women,  and  children  is  of 
the  highest  importance  and  we  will  review  and  reorder  our  plan 
priorities  and  strategies  accordingly. 

We  have  to  ensure  that  primary  education  becomes  available  to 
all  children  as  soon  as  possible.  While  we  will  pay  attention  to 
improvement  of  school  facilities  and  educational  materials,  we  will 
also  go  for  cost  effective  options.  By  organising  and  mobilising 
people,  by  making  the  primary  education  system  accountable  to 
them,  we  should  be  able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  those  parents 
who  at  present  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  or  withdraw 
them  before  they  complete  primary  education. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  large  number  of  children  in  our  country 
have  to  work.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  shame  and  we  have  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  as  early  as  possible.  We  are  also  aware  that  a  large  number 
of  girls  stay  at  home  to  look  after  their  young  brothers  and  sisters 
and  to  assist  the  family  in  domestic  chores.  Provision  of  Creches 
and  Early  Childhood  Care  Centres,  especially  in  rural  areas, 
facilities  for  drinking  water,  fodder  and  fuel  will  release  girls  to 
attend  primary  schools.  We  will  also  have  to  strengthen 
programmes  for  part-time  non-formal  education.  What  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  provision  of  flexible,  condensed  courses  for  boys  and 
girls  with  the  help  of  well-trained  local  teachers  to  enable  working 
children  to  get  primary  education.  These  children  should  join  the 
mainstream  of  education  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  critical  area  is  adult  literacy.  We  recognise  that 
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imparting  of  literacy  to  an  illiterate  adult  is  not  an  easy  task.  The 
difficulty  is  made  more  complex  by  the  unsatisfactory  environment 
in  which  a  literacy  class  is  run,  the  poor  quality  of  learning 
materials  and  lack  of  training  instructions.  This  has  resulted  in 
doubt  and  cynicism  among  politicians  and  educationists  alike.  But 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  whether  we  have  any 
alternative  to  large-scale  literacy  programmes. 

We  will  have  to  implement  the  literacy  programme  as  a  social 
mission.  It  will  have  to  be  a  national  campaign,  a  campaign  which 
touches  every  heart  and  head.  We  shall  have  to  involve  all 
agencies — teachers,  students,  housewives,  ex-servicemen  and  all 
sections  of  society.  Educational  institutions,  voluntary  organisations, 
employers  in  the  public  and  private  sector,  cooperative  societies 
and  everyone  will  have  to  be  asked  to  play  their  role  in  this 
challenging  task. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  all  those  who  are  working  in  the  sphere  of  education  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  well  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  India  will 
cease  to  be  a  predominantly  illiterate  country,  but  a  country  in 
which  illiteracy  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  recall  the  moving  lines  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  who  said: 

“Into  the  mouths  of  these 

Dumb,  pale  and  meek 

We  have  to  infuse  the  language  of  the  soul 

Into  the  hearts  of  these 

Weary,  worn  and  forlorn 

We  have  to  minstrel  the  hope  of  humanity.” 


New  Deal  for  Tribal  People 


W  E  have  assembled  here  today,  setting  aside  all  our  differences, 
to  deliberate  upon  a  very  important  problem,  the  problem  of  our 
tribal  brethren.  Thinking  about  this  matter,  looking  at  it  in  depth, 
we  find  that  those  whom  we  call  the  adivasis  or  the  very  first 
inhabitants  of  the  land  have  been  rendered  the  very  last  in  the 
present  social  set  up,  in  the  economic  circumstances  of  today.  They 
are  chronologically  the  first,  but  are  in  fact  the  last. 

If  we  are  to  successfully  tackle  this  problem,  we  will  have  to  co¬ 
opt  the  forces  which  exist  outside  the  governmental  perimeter.  The 
government,  of  course,  has  to  discharge  its  obligation;  it  is  not 
absolved  of  them.  But  the  problem  is  linked  with  the  social  set  up 
which  has  bound  up  our  adivasis  in  chains.  If  we  look  at  their  woes, 
their  tears  are  the  tears  of  millennia,  not  of  a  five-year  election 
cycle.  We  all  have  to  search  our  hearts  to  determine  whether  we  can 
look  at  them,  look  into  their  eyes  and  say  that  we  are  ourselves 
leading  honest  lives.  In  the  faces  of  these  original  people,  can  we  see 
our  own  features?  What  will  be  our  appearance,  the  appearance  of 
our  society,  if  we  look  at  our  social  set  up  in  the  face  of  that  reality? 

It  is  a  matter  of  joy  that  people  have  come  today  from  every 
corner  of  the  country,  from  every  party,  and  from  outside  the 
parties  also,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  country  consists  of 
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only  parties  or  is  delimited  only  between  the  parties  in  power  and 
the  parties  in  opposition.  Besides  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition,  there  are  the  people.  All  the  members  of  all  the  parties 
do  not  add  up  to  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population,  even  if 
their  bogus  membership  is  included. 

Today,  we  have  258  Schedule  Tribes  and  106  languages.  Each 
has  contributed  in  its  own  way  to  our  culture;  each  has  its  impress 
and  its  identity;  each  has  enriched  our  culture.  They  have  built  our 
best  temples,  painted  our  best  pictures.  But  such  is  the  irony  of 
circumstances  that  when  an  idol  gets  installed  in  a  temple,  the  very 
person  who  has  carved  out  the  idol  is  unable  to  enter  that  temple. 
One  example  of  this  we  see  in  our  own  Central  Hall  of  Parliament. 
Babasaheb  Bhimrao  Ambedkar  gave  us  our  Constitution  but  till 
today  a  portrait  of  Babasahab  has  not  been  put  up  in  the  Hall  in 
which  the  Constitution  was  framed.  In  the  Central  Hall  of 
Parliament  where  the  Constituent  Assembly  held  its  sittings,  where 
Bhimrao  Ambedkar  hammered  out  the  Constitution,  his  portrait 
has  not  found  its  way. 

Anyway,  you  will  be  happy  to  know  that  after  so  many  years  of 
struggle,  following  our  request  to  the  Speaker,  which  has  been 
acceded  to,  a  portrait  of  Babasaheb  Bhimrao  Ambedkar  will  now 
be  put  up  in  the  Central  Hall  on  April  12. 

Not  only  that,  on  April  14,  the  country’s  most  prestigious 
award — the  Bharat  Ratna — will  be  conferred  on  Babasaheb.  We 
made  a  request  to  the  President.  This  has  been  accepted  and  his 
written  consent  has  since  been  received. 

I  believe  that  this  award  is  in  keeping  with  Dr  Ambedkar’s 
stature.  But  what  is  more,  by  honouring  him  we  are  linking 
ourselves  with  a  very  vast  section  of  our  society,  and  the  present 
Government  wants  to  link  itself  with  them.  We  say  we  want  to 
establish  this  link;  we  do  not  say  the  link  has  already  been  forged, 
because  some  lacunae  are  still  there.  But  it  is  our  heartfelt  desire  to 
bring  these  people  forward.  We  want  to  make  them  partners  in  our 
society,  in  the  governance  of  this  country  and  in  building  it.  It  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  expediency;  it  is  a  question  of  participation  and 
esteem. 
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Let  it  not  be  thought  that  justice  can  be  done  to  the  Scheduled 
Tribes  merely  by  loosening  the  purse-strings  for  them.  They  have 
suffered  through  the  millennia;  they  can  bear  with  for  another 
decade  or  two.  But  now,  as  humanity  is  poised  for  an  ultimate 
battle  for  honour,  they  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  money  alone. 
They  are  no  longer  prepared  to  accept  the  status  quo  for  a  few 
crumbs  thrown  at  them.  Let  us  understand  that  the  tears  of  the 
poor  flow  like  water,  and  they  are  treated  just  like  water;  not  as 
human  tears.  But  the  history  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the 
tears  of  the  poor  just  do  not  remain  as  tears;  a  time  comes  when 
water  turns  into  acid.  And  as  the  acid  burns  through  the  pages  of 
history  and  makes  its  mark,  then  sounds  the  bugle  of  revolution. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  sufferer  who  has  to  find  a  remedy  for  his 
suffering.  Others  cannot  do  it  for  him.  The  removers  of  poverty 
have  been  removing  it  for  a  long  time.  They  have  been  running  the 
administration  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Let  the  poor  run  some  of  it. 
They  will  either  banish  their  poverty  or  reconcile  themselves  to 
their  fate.  Whatever  be  it,  they  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  tried  their  hand  against  their  fate,  of  having  had  an 
opportunity.  When  1  say  this,  I  say  it  not  as  part  of  the 
Government. 

How  far  has  development  gone?  Has  it  reached  the  persons  who 
dwell  at  the  dead  end?  Much  has  been  sent  in  their  name.  But  they 
have  not  got  it.  They  have  no  capital  other  than  their  own  bodies. 
They  labour  all  day  so  that  their  children  can  eat  at  night.  No 
labour  means  no  food.  A  day  of  sickness  means  a  day  of  starvation 
for  their  children.  But  in  their  name,  in  the  name  of  the  landless  and 
the  tribals,  profiteering  thrives.  Nothing  reaches  them.  What 
changes  can  we  introduce  in  the  administrative  system  to  ensure 
that  things  reach  them?  I  feel  that  we  will  have  to  associate  people 
from  such  sections  of  society  at  various  levels  of  administration,  so 
that  those  who  suffer  can  find  their  own  remedies.  We  will  have  to 
build  this  into  the  structure  of  administrative  decentralization 
which  we  are  considering.  I  request  all  of  you  to  contribute  your 
suggestions  during  today’s  deliberations,  so  that  we  can  benefit 
from  them. 

For  our  tribal  brethren,  the  forests,  the  land,  the  trees  and  the 
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soil  are  their  body  and  soul.  They  are  inseparably  bound  with 
them.  They  cannot  think  of  them  as  things  apart;  and  if  we  think 
otherwise,  we  cannot  understand  their  life.  Often,  however,  when 
we  frame  laws  in  Delhi  and  in  the  State  capitals,  we  perhaps  forget 
this,  or  perhaps  the  circumstances  are  such  that  these  things  are 
forgotten.  When  their  poverty  is  added  to  these  circumstances,  all 
that  the  tribals  have  also  gets  sold.  We  have  seen  how  in  Uttar 
Pradesh  our  tribal  brethren  lost  all  their  land  and  all  their  property. 
They  were  not  even  aware  that  they  had  lost  all.  They  were  made  to 
sign  the  papers,  a  little  money  was  given  and  everything  was  gone. 
So,  how  to  stop  such  exploitation?  New  projects  are  started. 
People  get  displaced.  Forests  are  not  allowed  to  be  cut  because  of 
the  environment.  They  have  no  forest  area  in  which  they  can 
resettle.  The  land  situation  is  such  that  there  are  fights  even  about 
walking  on  the  hedges  dividing  the  fields;  every  inch  of  land  is 
under  cultivation.  There  is  no  land  to  be  had  anywhere.  The  result 
is  that  schemes  are  drawn  on  paper  but  there  is  no  place  for 
resettling  the  displaced  people.  This  is  a  problem  which 
particularly  needs  to  be  solved.  The  provisions  are  there  on  paper 
but  not  on  the  ground.  How  such  provisions  can  be  implemented? 
This  needs  special  attention. 

We  must  also  consider  promoting  agriculture  in  such  tribal  areas 
where  resources  for  irrigation  or  other  agricultural  inputs  are 
lacking.  But  it  should  not  be  agriculture  alone.  There  are  many 
tribal  folk  arts  and  skills.  We  must  think  how  we  can  make  best  use 
of  them. 

Where  land  is  given,  its  actual  possession  is  not  enjoyed  by  the 
beneficiaries.  To  rectify  this,  we  have  decided  to  include  all  our 
land  reform  laws  in  the  Ninth  Schedule  of  the  Constitution.  The 
government  gives  land  deeds  but  any  litigation  that  crops  up  while 
enforcing  the  land  deed  has  to  be  taken  up  by  the  beneficiary  at  his 
own  cost.  This  is  like  asking  the  guest  invited  for  lunch  to  cook  his 
own  meals. 

It  is  painful  to  see  the  forests  on  the  boundaries  of  Rewa  in 
Madhya  Pradesh  have  been  cut  down.  I  also  come  from  a  jungle 
area.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  myself  a  junglee.  But  the  pity  is  that 
the  jungles  are  no  more. 
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I  remember  when  I  was  an  M  P  from  the  Phulpur  constituency,  a 
Harijan  from  my  constituency  a  person  from  a  Scheduled  Caste, 
came  and  said:  'Here  I  have  the  land  deed,  the patta,  but  I  dare  not 
go  there  and  take  possession  of  my  land.  I  asked  why.  He  said:  This 
land  which  1  have  been  allotted  adjoins  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  village,  backed  up  by  money  and  muscle- 
power.  He  won’t  allow  us  to  approach  the  place.  We  told  the  DM, 
we  told  the  Tehsildar,  to  take  a  force  there  and  help  this  man.  But 
money  works  everywhere;  and  no  government  is  more  powerful. 
We  were  informed  that  there  would  be  rioting;  there  would  be 
fighting;  so,  better  put  things  off.  I  am  recounting  this  in  some 
detail  to  make  you  understand  the  travails  of  the  affected  person. 
Ultimately,  he  came  back  to  us  again  saying  there  was  no  way  he 
could  get  possession.  I  said:  “Come,  let  us  go  to  the  site.  I  will  come 
with  you.”  We  went  to  the  spot.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  was 
present  there;  I,  the  MP  was  there;  so  were  the  Police,  the 
Tehsildar,  the  Patwari.  Even  then,  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
take  hold  of  the  plough  and  till  the  land.  He  said:  ‘Sir,  you  people 
will  go  away  and  then  my  life  will  be  in  threat’.  I  had  to  start 
ploughing  with  my  own  hands  before  that  Harijan  took  hold  of  the 
plough  and  began  to  till  the  soil.  We  see  such  persons  in  these 
meetings.  For  them,  where  is  the  government?  Where  is  the  law? 
Where  are  the  Ministers,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Police?  The 
establishment  allows  change  in  everything  but  does  not  change 
itself.  When  you  try  to  change  the  establishment  you  see  it  raises 
the  sword.  So,  you  have  to  fight  that  established  order  which  has 
given  rise  to  these  problems — problems  relating  to  the  forests,  the 
forest  policy,  the  environment  and  your  welfare.  Please  do  think 
about  it  and  give  your  suggestions  about  what  changes  could  be 
effected  in  the  forest  policy  so  that  governmental  programmes  and 
policies  are  in  tune  with  the  lives  of  our  tribal  brethren. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  minor  forest  produce.  There  is  shellac, 
there  is  gawar,  there  are  so  many  little  things  which  form  the  very 
basis  of  tribals’  lives.  What  are  the  policies  concerning  them,  where 
do  they  pinch?  We  have  to  think  about  all  these  things,  their  prices, 
their  procurement  and  all. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention. 
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That  is  education.  If  we  look  at  the  education  of  our  tribal 
brethren,  the  literacy  percentage  is  16.35,  in  which  the  women 
account  for  8  per  cent  only.  If  we  look  at  Rajasthan  and  Himachal, 
and  the  literacy  among  the  women  there,  it  is  only  one  per  cent.  I 
think  this  should  be  looked  into  when  overall  plans  for  education 
are  framed  by  the  Education  Department.  This  deficiency  is  clearly 
evident. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that  various  departments  do  give 
money.  Budgets  are  prepared  and  debated,  but  much  can  be  done  if 
money  is  supplemented  with  care  and  concern.  Cash  without 
concern  has  no  meaning.  I  think,  all  of  us  have  to  search  our  souls 
and  kindle  that  concern,  whatever  our  sphere  of  action  may  be. 


Unity  at  All  Costs 


F or  some  years  now  there  has  been  a  growth  of  disturbing 
trends  which  threaten  the  very  fabric  of  our  national  unity.  The 
challenge  must  be  met.  It  must  be  met  quickly  and  effectively.  The 
unity  and  integrity  of  India  are  essential  for  our  progress,  for  giving 
better  life  to  our  people,  for  creating  a  society  which  is  egalitarian 
and  based  on  secularism,  justice  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

India  is  a  crucible  of  different  cultures  and  communities.  Despite 
the  diversity  there  is  a  oneness  among  our  people  which  has  held  us 
together,  brought  us  together  through  the  centuries.  India  is  a 
young  nation  but  it  is  an  old  civilization.  The  bonds  of  unity  among 
our  people  have  strengthened  over  the  years.  Efforts  to  sow  discord 
between  brothers  have  invariably  failed.  Even  when  communications 
were  relatively  difficult,  the  people  of  India  rose  as  one  to  fight  the 
British  and  did  not  rest  till  the  tricolour  was  unfurled  on  that 
historic  day  in  August  1947.  Our  freedom  struggle  was  the  triumph 
of  moral  values,  it  was  the  triumph  of  determination,  of  singleness 
of  purpose,  it  was  the  triumph  of  the  unity  of  the  Indian  people. 
Our  freedom  struggle  was  the  triumph  of  Mother  India  and  her 
brave  children. 

We  are  an  ancient  people.  Ours  is  an  ancient  land.  We  respect 
humane  outlook,  truth  and  non-violence.  These  are  the  time- 
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cherished  values  which  sages  and  thinkers  have  stressed  upon. 
These  are  the  time-cherished  values  which  find  a  place  of 
importance  in  all  religious  tracts:  the  Koran,  the  Bible,  the  Guru 
Granth  Sahib,  the  Gita.  Prophet  Mohammad,  Jesus  Christ, 
Zoroaster,  Guru  Nanak,  Buddha  and  Mahavir  have  all  emphasised 
the  unity  of  humankind,  the  importance  of  peace,  the  importance 
of  truth.  Our  people  revere  all  religious  books,  preachers  of  all 
religious  faiths,  because  they  touch  a  common  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  all  our  people.  The  people  of  India,  irrespective  of  their  creed, 
have  respected  other  faiths  because  the  essence  of  every  faith  is  an 
appeal  to  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  human  being.  Our  people 
have  always  honoured  these  time-cherished  values  and  have  come 
together  as  one  to  preserve  and  nurture  these  values. 

The  love  and  respect  which  people  had  for  Gandhiji  was  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  his  moral  fibre,  to  the  principles  and  values 
which  he  espoused.  The  best  in  Indian  religion,  in  Indian  thought 
found  expression  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  Gandhiji.  The  people 
of  India,  who  have  always  shared  common  ideals,  united  under 
Gandhiji’s  banner  because  he  could  touch  the  common  chord  in  all 
of  them.  He  used  the  moral  force  of  a  united  Indian  people  against 
the  foreign  rulers.  The  struggle  which  the  Indian  people  waged  and 
their  final  triumph  vindicated  the  unity  of  our  people. 

Our  national  movement,  our  struggle  for  freedom  was  a 
culmination  of  our  tradition  of  unity  and  oneness.  It  was  a 
culmination  of  the  tradition  of  our  people  to  unite  for  the  common 
good.  It  was  a  culmination  of  the  tradition  of  our  people  to  unite 
for  moral  cause.  In  the  words  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru: 

“Ever  since  the  distant  past,  it  has  been  India’s  proud  privilege  to 
live  in  harmony  with  each  other.  That  has  been  the  best  of  India’s 
culture.  Long  ago,  the  Buddha  taught  us  this  lesson.  From  the 
days  of  Ashoka,  2300  years  ago,  this  aspect  of  our  thought  has 
been  repeatedly  declared  and  practised.  In  our  own  day, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  laid  great  stress  on  it  and,  indeed,  lost  his  life 
because  he  laid  great  stress  on  communal  good  and  harmony. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  precious  heritage  to  keep  up  and  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  act  contrary  to  it” 

Such  is  our  heritage.  What  is  the  future?  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
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mind  that  India  is  poised  to  move  confidently  into  the  future,  a 
future  that  will  open  new  vistas  of  progress  for  our  people,  and 
make  the  concepts  of  equality,  justice  and  peace  a  reality.  We  are, 
however,  at  a  critical  juncture  in  our  history.  Even  while  a 
resplendent  future  beckons  us,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
fritter  away  our  opportunities.  Disturbing  trends,  which  have 
emerged  over  the  past  few  years,  pose  a  threat  to  our  unity  and 
integrity,  pose  a  threat  to  the  future  that  we  want  to  build  for  our 
people.  We  must  rise  as  one.  We  must  march  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  preserve  and  nurture  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India,  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  future  generations. 

Our  major  area  of  concern  is  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
It  is  a  girm  picture  that  we  see.  Till  a  few  months  ago,  the  subversive 
elements  continued  to  gain  strength.  A  series  of  measures  have 
been  announced  for  the  general  uplift  of  the  people  of  the  Kashmir 
Valley.  The  anti-national  elements,  however,  are  continuing  to  get 
assistance  from  external  forces.  Government  is  taking  effective 
measures  to  counter  this.  While  the  Government  has  shown 
understanding  in  dealing  with  the  genuine  problems  of  the  people, 
it  will  not  compromise  with  anti-national  elements  bent  upon 
wrecking  the  unity  of  our  country.  It  will  do  its  utmost  to  protect 
the  people  from  acts  of  terrorism  and  violence.  While  Government 
does  not  favour  indefinitely  continuing  with  measures  like 
imposition  of  curfew,  such  measures  do  become  necessary  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  the  safety  of  life  and  property  of  the  people  of  the 
Valley.  The  people  of  Kashmir  have  maintained  the  traditional 
amity  and  brotherhood  among  the  various  communities  residing 
there.  While  Government  is  taking  all  steps  to  resolve  the  issues, 
Government  also  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution  to  the  problem  through  a  process  of  dialogue 
and  consensus  among  various  political  parties.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  we  have  organised  all-party  meetings  on  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
and  tried  to  evolve  a  unified  approach.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
problem  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  be  viewed  as  a  national  problem. 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  is  an  integral  part  of  India  and  no  forces, 
either  external  or  internal,  will  ever  be  permitted  to  alter  the 
position. 
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The  situation  in  Punjab  continues  to  cause  grave  concern. 
The  terrorists  through  their  acts  of  wanton  violence  and  carnage 
have  tried  to  put  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  the  State.  Their 
actions  are  an  insult  to  the  great  patriots  like  Bhagat  Singh  and  his 
colleagues  who  lived  and  died  for  the  country.  Time  and  again  the 
people  of  Punjab  have  displayed  a  tremendous  spirit  of  oneness, 
cutting  across  all  coilimunities  even  in  the  face  of  grave  terrorist 
provocations  and  threats.  There  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
people  of  one  community  sacrificing  their  lives  for  members  of  the 
other  community.  The  bravery  of  the  people  of  Punjab,  their 
warmth  towards  each  other  gives  us  hope  for  the  future.  The 
security  forces  on  their  part  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
effectively  meet  the  terrorists’  threat  and  protect  the  people.  At  the 
political  level,  all-party  meetings  which  have  taken  place,  have 
helped  clear  the  atmosphere  towards  finding  a  solution  to  the 
Punjab  problem.  A  resolution  was  adopted  for  condemning 
violence  and  stressing  the  need  to  strengthen  amity  and  goodwill 
among  the  people  and  for  creating  a  congenial  atmosphere  for 
initiating  further  steps  to  work  out  a  solution.  The  Government  on 
its  part  is  making  all  efforts  for  the  speedy  implementation  of  the 
Punjab  Action  Plan.  It  is  also  essential  to  revive  the  democratic 
process  in  Punjab.  The  Government  will,  with  the  help  of  various 
political  parties,  do  its  best  to  create  conditions  so  that  free  and  fair 
polls  are  ensured  within  six  months. 

While  the  country  is  preoccupied  with  the  daily  events  in 
Punjab  and  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  disquieting  developments  are 
taking  place  in  the  North-East,  especially  in  Assam.  Violence  has 
been  escalating,  and  large  sections  of  the  people  are  living  in  fear. 
There  have  been  senseless  killing  and  kidnapping  and  incidents  of 
extortions,  and  demands  for  separation  from  the  Indian  Union. 
We  hope  that  the  Government  of  Assam  will  take  effective  steps  to 
contain  the  problem  at  this  stage  itself.  The  Central  Government 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  rendering  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
State  Government.  The  people  of  Assam  have  gone  through  a 
traumatic  experience  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  It  will  be 
extremely  unfortunate  if  the  trauma  recurs. 

The  Government  is  making  efforts  to  solve  the  Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri  Masjid  issue.  The  Vishwa  Hindu  Parishad 
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have  responded  to  an  appeal  made  by  me  and  postponed  by  four 
months,  their  programme  to  construct  a  temple  at  the  disputed  site. 
A  three-member  Committee  constituted  by  the  Government  is 
considering  all  aspects  of  the  matter.  With  goodwill  and  discussion 
between  all  the  parties  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why 
misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  over  the  issue  should  not  clear 
itself.  The  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  of  the  country  have  always  lived 
together  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  cooperation.  They  must 
continue  working  together  to  foster  this  spirit.  The  problems  which 
sometimes  arise  between  them  are  problems  which  occur  at  times 
within  a  family,  problems  which  are  resolved  amicably.  The 
communal  situation  in  the  country  has  certainly  not  been  a  very 
happy  one  since  October  last  year.  However,  if  all  of  us  work 
together  as  one,  if  all  of  us  remember  that  irrespective  of  our 
crowd,  we  have  a  common  heritage  and  we  belong  to  this  great 
country,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  deepen  the  bonds  of 
unity  between  different  communities  for  ensuring  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

In  all  that  we  do,  we  must  remember  that  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  our  country  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  This  is  essential  for 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  India,  for  the  well-being  of  our 
people,  for  the  well-being  of  the  present  generation,  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  generations  to  come.  This  is  a  task  which  requires 
concerted,  dedicated,  sustained  and  united  efforts.  This  is  a  task 
which  requires  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  people  from  all  callings 
to  come  together  as  one. 

We  also  require  to  think  more  deeply  and  isolate  those  issues 
which  at  times  threaten  the  unity  of  our  people.  We  also  require  to 
think  more  deeply  on  the  solutions  to  these  problems.  The 
guidelines  for  prevention  of  communal  violence  and  for  promoting 
communal  harmony  in  the  country  are  being  reviewed  so  as  to 
impart  a  new  sense  of  urgency  and  directon  to  the  States  to 
effectively  discharge  their  constitutional  and  legal  responsibilities 
for  protecting  the  life  and  property  of  each  and  every  citizen 
irrespective  of  caste  and  creed.  It  is  also  proposed  to  pay  special 
attention  to  ensuring  better  representation  of  minorities  in  the 
police  forces.  Composite  police  battalions  comprising  members  of 
all  communities  will  be  raised  in  States  for  law  and  order  duties. 
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Special  training  and  orientation  programmes  for  police  personnel 
for  maintaining  communal  harmony  will  also  be  taken  up.  A 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  Committee  comprising  senior 
administrators,  politicians  and  academics  be  appointed  to  study 
some  of  the  reports  which  have  been  submitted  on  communal  riots 
that  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  and  give  their  considered 
opinion  on  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  containing  such 
situations  effectively.  I  would  request  the  members  to  give  a 
thought  to  this  question. 

Any  threat  to  the  unity  of  our  country  requires  a  many-faceted 
response.  There  is,  of  course,  the  response  which  is  connected  with 
the  use  of  force,  but  there  has  also  got  to  Be  an  intellectual  and  an 
emotional  response — an  intellectual  response  to  study  and  solve 
problems;  an  emotional  response,  to  draw  closer  together  in  the 
face  of  danger,  to  give  solace  to  each  other,  to  strengthern  each 
other’s  hands  in  fighting  those  who  seek  to  weaken  us. 

The  issue  of  maintaining  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India  is  an 
issue  which  concerns  each  and  every  one  of  us.  It  is  an  issue  above 
party  politics,  above  all  politics.  Whatever  our  political 
affiliations,  there  can  never  be  any  compromise  with  those  who 
seek  to  weaken  our  traditional  bonds  of  unity.  Let  us  rise  as  one  to 
fight  those  elements,  to  clear  those  misunderstandings  which  can 
weaken  us.  Let  us  rise  as  one  to  build  an  India  in  the  vision  of  those 
who  struggled  for  our  freedom.  Let  us  rise  as  one  to  build  an  India 
which  our  children  will  be  proud  to  call  their  own. 


Free  Flow  of  Information 


T  he  information  system  and  media  in  our  country  have  a  larger 
national  role  in  the  present  context.  By  educating  the  people  about 
the  dangers  facing  the  nation  and  spotlighting  various  national 
issues  in  their  proper  perspective,  media  can  enlist  the  support  and 
promote  greater  participation  of  the  people  in  the  governance  of 
the  country. 

Pakistan  is  fomenting  trouble  in  the  border  States  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  and  Punjab  by  providing  active  support  to  the  militants. 
A  systematic  disinformation  campaign  is  being  carried  out  by 
Pakistan.  We  have  faced  these  challenges  in  the  past  and  we  have 
the  capacity  to  meet  these  challenges  now. 

We  are  a  diverse  country  culturally  and  linguistically;  different 
religions  and  communities  coexist  in  our  nation,  intermingling  and 
enriching  themselves.  This  has  been  the  strength  of  our  national 
character  and  a  symbol  of  our  stability  and  progress.  Nothing  will 
ever  deter  us  from  our  commitment  to  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy,  secularism  and  communal  harmony.  We  shall  defend 
our  unity  and  integrity  at  any  cost.  We  shall  not  allow  the  nefarious 
designs  from  any  quarter  to  succeed. 

An  open  system  of  governance  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  the 
fullest  flowering  of  democracy.  Free  flow  of  information  from  the 
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government  to  the  people  will  not  only  create  an  enlightened  and 
informed  public  opinion  but  also  render  those  in  authority 
accountable.  In  the  recent  past,  we  have  witnessed  many 
distortions  in  our  information  system.  The  veil  of  secrecy  was 
lowered  many  a  time  not  in  the  interest  of  national  security  but  to 
shield  the  guilty,  vested  interests  or  gross  errors  of  judgement. 
Therefore,  the  National  Front  Government  has  decided  to  make 
the  Right  to  Information  a  Fundamental  Right.  Our  Government 
is  committed  to  openness  in  governance.  Freedom  of  information, 
and  more  specifically  the  right  to  seek,  receive  and  disseminate 
information  is  a  basic  human  right. 

In  tune  with  our  firm  commitment  for  transparent  functioning 
of  our  Government,  we  propose  to  suitably  amend  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  so  that  the  people  have  increased  access  to 
information.  The  idea  that  all  wisdom  resides  within  the 
government  and  that  the  government  knows  best  is  outdated.  A 
corresponding  fear  that  the  people  will  misuse  information  or 
cannot  be  trusted  with  it  is  equally  misplaced. 

While  statutory  changes  are  necessary,  law  by  itself  cannot 
ensure  greater  openness  in  government.  Much  of  the  current 
secrecy  stems  from  the  prevailing  negative  administrative  culture. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  radical  transformation  in  the  attitudes  of  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  information  relating  to  public  interest. 
The  States  as  well  as  the  Centre  can  take  steps  to  see  that 
unnecessary  blockage  of  information  is  avoided  so  as  to  promote 
public  good. 

In  a  broader  context,  information  dissemination  is  a  vital  input 
in  the  economic  growth  and  development  of  the  country.  We  have 
agriculture,  industry,  health,  family  welfare  and  communal 
harmony  as  goals  of  our  communication  strategy.  But  our  strategy 
should  also  include  our  efforts  to  restore  the  sanctity  of  democratic 
institutions,  the  welfare  of  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes 
and  the  minorities.  We  have  to  build  up  a  greater  degree  of 
cooperation  between  the  Centre  and  the  States  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  in  these  areas.  I  am  sure  this 
conference  will  deliebrate  on  these  matters  and  come  out  with 
valuable  suggestions  for  effective  implementation  of  these  goals. 
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A  large  area  of  information  dissemination  also  relates  to  the 
development  programmes,  their  progress  and  their  impact.  This 
will  need  to  be  done  at  the  Panchayat  and  municipal  levels  not  only 
to  encourage  multi-level  planning,  but  also  the  common  man  in  the 
villages.  He  should  know,  for  instance,  what  schemes  are  under 
implementation  in  his  village  and  at  what  cost. 

It  is  essential  that  the  mass  media  should  have  a  wide  reach  in  a 
democracy.  But  the  growth  and  the  reach  of  the  mass  media  has 
been  uneven  in  our  country.  There  are  disparities  in  the  reach  of  the 
media  between  the  urban  and  rural  areas  and  also  between  the 
various  regions.  This  is  apparent  from  the  concentration  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  metropolitan  centres  and  major  cities. 

Any  government  in  power  should  ensure  that  radio  and 
television  should  serve  the  community.  The  people  should  have 
faith  and  confidence  that  they  are  being  presented  with  unbiased 
and  objective  news  as  well  as  balanced  information  on  current 
affairs  and  other  important  developments.  That  is  why  we  have 
taken  up  the  task  of  freeing  the  electronic  media  from  government 
control  on  a  priority  basis. 

Upendraji  has  in  right  earnest  initiated  a  countrywide  debate  on 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Prasar  Bharati  Bill  in  fulfilment  of 
our  pledge  to  the  people.  A  large  number  of  seminars  and 
discussions  have  taken  place  not  only  throughout  the  country  but 
also  through  all  the  Radio  Stations  and  Doordarshan  Kendras. 
The  tremendous  public  response,  with  very  many  valuable 
suggestions,  is  indeed  heartening. 

Our  political  system  has  been  built  on  the  idealism,  the  hard 
work  and  the  sacrifices  of  millions  of  people.  Ours  is  a  country,  in 
the  words  of  Tagore,  “Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the  head 
is  held  high”.  Everyone  can  speak  his  or  her  mind  boldly  and 
fearlessly.  This  heritage  is  the  foundation  of  our  Government's 
deep  commitment  to  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  Democracy  without 
a  free  Press  is  inconceivable.  But  freedom  in  its  turn  brings  more 
responsibilities.  In  the  words  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru: 

“The  freedom  of  the  Press  is  not  just  a  slogan  but  an  essential 

attribute  of  democratic  process...  whether  as  individuals  or 
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citizens  or  groups,  we  still  think  too  much  in  terms  of  rights  and 
privileges  and  too  little  in  terms  of  obligations.  That  weakens  a 
nation  and  we  become  then  merely  critics  and  complain  without 
anything  constructive  to  contribute.  That  applies  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole  but  much  more  so  to  the  Press. ” 

While  precoccupation  with  what  is  political  is  inevitable  for  the 
newspapers,  the  Press  should  also  focus  its  attention  to  the  primary 
issues  of  welfare,  development  and  social  justice.  I  would  like  to 
appeal  to  all  sections  of  Press  to  bestow  due  attention  to  the  vast 
socio-economic  transformation  taking  place  in  our  country. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  Press  should  play  the  role  of  an 
integrator  and  synthesizer  so  as  to  foster  communal  harmony  and 
national  integration.  While  reporting  incidents  of  violence, 
circumspection  should  be  exercised  without  losing  credibility. 
Discipline  and  restraint  are  called  for  so  as  to  avoid  fanning 
passions  which  will  give  free  reign  to  rumours. 

While  the  Press  has  role  of  a  watchdog  in  a  democracy,  it  is  also 
an  effective  channel  of  communication  between  the  government 
and  the  people.  The  Press  influences  government’s  actions,  as  well 
as  moulds  public  opinion.  This  symbiotic  relationship  between  the 
government  and  the  Press  which  has  as  its  goal,  the  larger  public 
good  has  to  be  nurtured.  We  want  a  self-reliant  and  independent 
Press.  Here,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  role  of  the  Indian 
language  Press.  They  reflect  the  opinion  and  concerns  of  a  majority 
of  our  population. 

i  would  appeal  to  all  the  State  Governments  to  create  an 
atmosphere  conducive  lor  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Press. 

1  he  Government  of  India,  within  its  limited  means,  makes 
available  essential  newsprint  to  the  newspapers.  Care  is  also  taken 
to  ensure  that  government  messages  through  advertisements  reach 
our  people  also  through  small  and  medium  newspapers.  The 
Government  has  accepted  and  in  some  cases  suggested 
improvements  in  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Bachawat 
Wage  Board  for  the  working  journalists  and  non-working 
journalists.  We  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  State  Governments  to 
come  forward  effectively  in  the  task  of  strengthening  our  Press. 
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The  comunication  potential  of  Indian  traditional  performing 
arts  has  been  proved  time  and  again  by  many  events  of  national 
importance.  The  traditional  media  became  effective  in  many 
political  and  social  campaigns  launched  by  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
These  arts  have  survived  for  centuries  and  they  will  continue  to 
survive.  As  there  is  plenty  of  scope  to  develop  this  common 
heritage,  the  States  and  the  Central  Government  should  work 
together  and  harness  their  immense  potential. 

Cinema  in  India  is  the  most  popular  means  of  mass 
entertainment.  Potentially  it  also  represents  one  of  the  most 
significant  expressions  of  popular  culture.  You  are  aware  that 
India  is  the  largest  producer  of  feature  films  in  the  world.  But  its 
growth  can  be  sustained  only  through  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  India,  State  Governments,  and  more  important,  by 
the  film  industry  itself.  My  colleague,  Shri  Upendra,  has  had 
extensive  discussions  with  representatives  of  film  industry  at 
Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras.  He  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
constituting  a  Film  Council  as  an  advisory  body  to  discuss  various 
problems  being  faced  by  the  film  industry.  With  the  cooperation  of 
all  sectors,  a  final  shape  will  be  given  to  the  proposed  Film  Council. 

Before  concluding,  1  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
conference  will  debate  fruitfully  on  the  various  issues  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding  and  constructive  approach.  People  of  India 
are  our  common  constituency. 


Voluntary  Efforts  in  Child  Welfare 


I T  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  welcome  you  all 
at  this  solemn  function  of  presentation  of  the  National  Awards  for 
Child  Welfare  for  the  year  1989.  These  Awards  were  instituted  way 
back  in  1979  to  give  recognition  to  individuals  and  institutions 
which,  through  their  dedicated  efforts  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  welfare  and  development  of  children. 
The  conferment  of  these  Awards  by  the  President  himself,  invests 
in  these  awards  a  special  significance  and  encourages  and  inspires 
individuals  and  institutions  to  even  higher  levels  of  achievement. 

We  have  the  second  largest  child  population  in  the  world  and 
this  segment  of  the  population  is  our  most  important  human 
resource.  The  very  future  of  our  nation  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
opportunities  we  create  and  provide  for  our  children.  The  National 
Policy  for  Children  recognises  children  as  the  nation’s  supreme 
asset.  Nevertheless,  we  have  an  estimated  118  million  children 
living  below  the  poverty  line.  Of  them,  around  60  million  children 
are  below  six  years  who  constitute  the  most  vulnerable  group.  The 
development  of  these  children  cannot  be  achieved  in  isolation  from 
the  social  and  physical  setting  in  which  they  live — the  family,  the 
community,  the  environment  and  the  economy. 

The  needs  of  the  children  belonging  to  poor  families  cannot 
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however,  wait  till  the  socio-economic  status  of  their  families  is 
elevated  over  a  period  of  time  by  the  general  development  process. 
By  the  time  results  appear,  the  young  child  would  have  become  an 
adolescent,  with  his  physical  and  mental  growth  diminished,  often 
irretrievably.  In  fact,  in  our  country,  a  tenth  of  infants  born  do  not 
live  to  see  their  first  birthday.  This  grim  situation  poses  a  big 
challenge  and  we  must  face  this  challenge  now;  our  children 
deserve  nothing  less. 

We  have  adopted  an  integrated  and  holistic  approach  that  cuts 
across  several  sectors  of  development  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  children.  This  we  are  doing  through  our  Integrated  Child 
Development  Services  Scheme,  acknowledged  the  world  over  as 
the  largest  child  development  programme  in  the  world.  Almost  40 
per  cent  of  the  entire  country  has  been  covered  by  this  programme. 
This  expansion  will  proceed  apace,  so  that  the  gains  that  we  have 
achieved  can  be  consolidated. 

These  efforts  cannot  be  a  success  until  they  have  wide  support  of 
the  community.  Involvement  of  voluntary  effort  must  become  the 
cornerstone  of  our  child  development  policy.  I  am  glad  that  today  a 
very  large  number  of  voluntary  organisations,  located  all  over  the 
country,  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  welfare  and  development  of 
children.  Their  untiring,  dedicated  and  selfless  service  has  gone  a 
long  way  in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  thousands  of  children 
living  in  conditions  of  abject  poverty  and  deprivation.  Efforts  of 
these  organisations  have  brought  some  light  into  the  lives  of  these 
children.  It  is  in  recognition  of  these  services  that  these  awards  are 
being  conferred  on  institutions  and  individuals. 

Voluntary  agencies  have  a  crucial  role  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  government  efforts  and  the  needs  of  the  people.  While 
acknowledging  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary  organisations  in  the 
field  of  child  development,  I  would  like  to  see  greater  collaboration 
between  voluntary  organisations  and  the  Department  of  Women  and 
Child  Development  in  programmes  such  as  the  ICDS,  which  is 
now  very  minimal.  Excepting  in  the  training  effort,  there  is  very 
little  involvement  of  the  voluntary  effort  in  the  ICDS  programme. 
The  initiative  for  this  must  come  from  the  Department. 

I  extend,  on  this  occasion,  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  all  the 
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awardees.  I  am  sure  that  our  children  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  these  awardees  and  scores  of  other 
voluntary  workers  and  institutions  in  the  field.  The  Government 
would  continue  its  support  to  the  voluntary  sector  through 
financial  and  other  assistance  under  various  schemes  and 
programmes.  I  am  confident  that,  with  the  combined  efforts  of 
both  government  and  non-governmental  organisations,  we  would 
be  able  to  deliver  child  development  services  in  a  meaningful 
fashion,  in  particular,  to  the  rural  areas. 


Turning  Independence  into  Freedom 


W  e  are  meeting  today  out  of  a  common  concern  over  some 
important  issues  fundamental  to  the  growth  and  well-being  of  our 
democracy.  1  view  this  conference  as  an  important  exercise  in 
nation  building.  My  object  is  to  stimulate  discussion  and  have  a 
fruitful  exchange  of  views.  I  sincerely  hope  that  on  the  basis  of 
frank  and  meaningful  deliberations,  a  consensus  will  emerge  at  the 
conference. 

What  we  embark  upon  together  is  nothing  short  of  a  quest  for 
freedom— freedom  for  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden.  The  people 
of  India  gained  their  independence  43  years  ago.  But  the 
independence  did  not  automatically  bring  them  freedom.  The 
power  to  take  decisions,  most  crucially  affecting  their  well-being, 
remained  firmly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  officials  and  politicians  in  the 
State  and  Central  secretariats.  Much  of  our  history  after 
independence  has,  therefore,  been  one  of  frustrated  good 
intentions.  For,  without  the  involvement  of  the  people  at  every 
stage  of  planning  and  decision-making,  we  have  been  like  blind 
men  groping  in  the  dark.  We  started  programmes  after 
programmes  for  development,  employment,  and  welfare,  spent 
crores  and  crores  of  rupees,  but  at  the  end  wondered  where  the 
money  had  gone  and  why  our  people  remained  unhappy. 


Speech  while  inaugurating  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  on  Panchayati  Raj,  Urban 
Land  Bodies,  Land  Reforms  and  Protection  of  Tribal  Lands,  New  Delhi,  II  June  1990 
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The  five  issues  that  I  have  put  on  our  agenda  relate  directly  to 
this.  We  have  enacted  land  reform  legislation  in  every  State  of  the 
country.  Yet  a  majority  of  those  who  till  the  soil  do  not  own  any 
land.  A  host  of  provisions  are  enshrined  in  our  Constitution  to 
safeguard  the  rights  and  improve  the  lot  of  our  Scheduled  Tribes. 
Yet,  their  lands  continue  to  be  taken  away  from  them.  We  passed 
an  Urban  Land  Ceiling  Bill  14  years  ago  with  the  aim  of  making 
land  available  to  the  urban  poor  for  housing.  But  land  prices  have 
shot  up  and  the  poor  remain  homeless. 

Worst  of  all,  Article  40  of  the  Constitution  which  exhorted  the 
State  Governments  to  organise  Village  Panchayats  and  endow 
them  with  powers  and  authority  to  function  as  units  of  self- 
government,  was  honoured,  till  recently,  mainly  in  the  breach. 
Year  after  year,  wells  were  dug,  roads  and  dams  built,  water  supply 
schemes  started  and  schools  and  health  centres  opened  without  the 
beneficiaries  having  been  involved  or  consulted  or  having  been 
asked  whether  they  wanted  something  else  more  urgently.  And 
year  after  year,  the  contractors  had  gone  their  way,  leaving  the 
villagers  to  cope  with  facilities  that  did  not  always  meet  their  needs, 
in  the  designing  of  which  they  had  no  hand  and  also  did  not  know 
how  to  maintain  them. 

Our  goal,  enshrined  in  the  mainfesto  of  the  National  Front,  and 
subscribed  to  by  all  the  parties,  is  to  complete  the  process  of 
turning  independence  into  freedom.  The  first  and  most  important 
step  in  this  direction  is  to  complete  the  devolution  of  real  power, 
both  administrative  and  financial,  to  the  third  tier  of  democratic 
institutions — the  Village  Panchayats. 

While  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  Panchayati  Raj  institutions 
have  been  characterised  by  dormancy  and  neglect,  there  have  been 
path-breaking  innovations  in  some  States.  The  successful 
evolution  of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  in  Karnataka  and  West 
Bengal,  integrated  with  district  administration  and  wielding 
genuine  decision-making  power  is  the  most  promising.  The 
dominant  role  played  by  Panchayats  in  the  planning  and 
monitoring  process  in  West  Bengal,  the  unique  Panchayati  Raj 
structures  functioning  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  strong  Zila 
Parishad  systems  of  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra  and  the  Village 
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Development  Boards  of  Nagaland — are  other  examples  of  how 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  have  been  revitalised  in  recent  years 
according  to  the  genius  of  different  States  and  regions. 

Our  Constitution  is  the  fountain-head  of  political  legitimacy  in 
the  Indian  State.  Thus  to  endow  our  Panchayati  Raj  institutions 
with  the  sanctity  they  deserve,  these  institutions,  and  the  process  by 
which  they  function,  should  be  enshrined  in  the  Constitution. 

We  would  like  to  see  that  the  Gram  Sabha,  the  primary  source  of 
all  democratic  power  in  the  village,  finds  a  place  in  the 
Constitution.  The  Gram  Sabha  represents  the  very  essence  of  the 
collective  spirit  of  the  people.  Our  laws  must  recognise  this  and  give 
it  a  role  that  does  justice  to  its  character. 

In  order  to  grow,  the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  must  first  be 
strengthened  to  survive  onslaughts  from  outside.  At  present, 
arbitrary  political  and  administrative  interventions  frequently  cut 
short  the  life  of  a  Panchayat.  We  have  to  put  an  end  to  this.  If 
supersession  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  a  fresh  election  within 
a  specified  period,  should  be  made  mandatory.  We  have  proposed 
suitable  provisions  in  this  regard  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution. 

You  would  all  agree  that  the  benefits  from  the  strengthening  of 
the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  should  go  to  the  rural  poor  and  the 
weaker  sections  of  the  society.  This  can  only  happen  when  they 
become  active  members  of  the  Panchyati  Raj  bodies.  Nominations 
is  no  answer,  as  nominated  members  can  seldom  be  independent. 
We  must,  therefore,  reserve  some  of  the  seats  for  the  weaker 
sections.  We  have  proposed  that  seats  should  be  reserved  for  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  in  proportion  to  their 
population  and  that  these  should  be  filled  by  election. 

Women  constitute  half  of  our  population  and  are  the  worst 
sufferers  from  social  oppression.  Giving  them  the  power  to  guide 
their  own  destiny  is  an  article  of  faith  with  us.  We  have  suggested 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  seats  be  reserved  for  women  at  all 
levels  in  the  Panchayats.  To  make  these  reservations  effective,  we 
have  proposed  similar  reservations  for  the  posts  of  Chairpersons  of 
the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions. 
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Gandhiji  had  stated  his  goal  explicitly:  “Independence  must 
begin  at  the  bottom.  Thus,  every  village  will  be  a  Republic  or 
Panchayat  having  full  powers”.  His  goal  must  be  our  goal.  Mere 
legislation,  however,  will  not  bring  this  about.  The  Panchayats 
must  be  given  a  strong  financial  base.  Only  then  will  they  be  able  to 
perform  the  functions  required  of  them.  Only  then  will  they  enjoy 
self-esteem.  We  have  proposed  that  Finance  Commissions  should 
be  established  to  lay  down  the  principles  for  devolving  linancial 
powers  and  resources  to  the  Panchayats.  Karnataka  has  shown  us 
the  way. 

At  the  village  level  the  people  depend  heavily  on  government 
departments  and  agencies.  If  the  people  cannot  guide  and  control 
the  functioning  of  such  departments,  the  Panchayats  will  remain 
weak,  and  their  members  demoralised,  no  matter  how  much 
money  they  have.  We  must,  therefore,  deliberate  over  the  means  by 
which  control  can  be  exercised  by  the  Gram  Sabhas  and 
Panchayats  over  government  departments  and  agencies. 

Control  also  needs  to  be  exercised  by  the  people  of  the  villages 
over  their  own  representatives.  This  will  of  course  come  about 
when  the  members  of  the  Panchayats  come  up  for  re-election.  But 
you  may  wish  to  consider  whether  the  Gram  Sabha  should  not  also 
enjoy  the  right  of  recalling  a  member  and  sending  someone  else  in 
his  place.  The  experience  of  Karnataka  suggests  that  the  mere 
existence  of  this  power  has  exercised  a  salutary  check  on  the 
members  of  the  Panchayats  and  has  ensured  that  they  remain  the 
servants  of  the  people  and  do  not  become  their  masters. 

In  rural  areas,  formal  courts  are  too  remote,  and  conventional 
judicial  procedures  too  slow  and  complex  for  people  to  benefit 
from  them.  Nyaya  Panchayats  that  can  provide  speedy  and 
inexpensive  justice,  could  provide  an  effective  solution  to  this 
problem.  They  will  be  easily  accessible,  their  procedures  simple, 
and  their  judgements  delivered  quickly.  They  will  be  more 
responsive  to  the  local  customs  and  conventions. 

I  am  sure  many  other  aspects  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  will 
also  be  discussed.  It  is  proposed  that  the  core  elements  should  be 
incorporated  and  enshrined  in  the  Constitution.  Based  on  the 
consensus,  a  Constitution  Amendment  Bill  will  be  introduced  in 
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the  next  session  of  Parliament.  A  larger  set  of  issues,  including  the 
core  provisions  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  Constitution  and 
other  issues  such  as  social  control  and  Nyaya  Panchayats,  have 
been  specifically  identified  in  the  set  of  Model  Guidelines  on 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  States  will  adopt 
these  guidelines  and  incorporate  them  in  their  legislation.  Rest 
assured  that  these  guidelines  would  leave  sufficient  scope  for 
innovation  by  your  governments. 

If  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  have  remained  dormant  or 
neglected,  the  condition  of  local  bodies  in  urban  areas  is  no  better. 
Over  the  years,  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  these  local 
bodies  have  been  curtailed,  and  democracy  has  been  enfeebled  at 
the  municipal  level.  Closely  modelled  on  the  provisions  I  have 
outlined  in  respect  of  Panchayati  Raj,  we  propose  to  bring  forward 
a  Constitution  Amendment  Bill  to  include  a  new  part  dealing  with 
Urban  Local  Bodies.  I  also  hope  to  evolve  a  consensus  on  the 
Model  Guidelines  relating  to  these  bodies,  which  are  now  before 
you. 

We  also  need  to  make  sure  that  elections  to  these  urban  local 
bodies  are  regularly  held  and  fairly  conducted.  We  feel  that  there 
should  be  constitutional  safeguards  that  ensure  that  these  bodies 
function  as  effective  units  of  urban  self-government,  while  at  the 
same  time  leaving  it  to  the  State  Governments  to  decide  specific 
details  such  as  the  composition  and  functioning  of  these  bodies. 
Here  too,  we  have  to  ensure  that  there  is  adequate  representation  of 
women  and  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes  and  an  effective 
devolution  of  finances. 

Our  commitment  to  land  reforms  dates  back  to  our  freedom 
struggle.  But  the  way  these  have  been  implemented  has  left  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired.  With  four  decades  of  experience  behind  us,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  identify  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  in  the 
programme  and  pinpoint  what  is  to  be  done.  But  the  crux  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  yet  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  requisite 
will  to  implement  a  land  reform  programme  honestly. 

The  unresolved  issues  emerging  from  the  land  reforms  policy 
cannot  be  wished  away,  and  must  be  addressed  boldly  and 
squarely.  For  example,  intermediary  tenures  still  continue  to  exist 
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in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Tenancy  reforms  have  been  rendered 
ineffective  by  the  growth  of  absentee  landownership  and  the 
widespread  incidence  of  concealed  tenancies,  and  these  matters  are 
of  deep  concern. 

We  must  incorporate  correct  information  about  actual 
cultivators  in  our  land  records.  And,  I  think,  on  this  an  on-the-spot 
enquiry  of  land  records  will  be  an  effective  step  against  benami 
transactions.  1  would  request  you  also  to  consider  ways  of 
involving  the  landless  in  the  implementation  of  land  reforms.  One 
of  the  States,  Karnataka  I  believe,  has  a  Land  Tribunal  in  which 
the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  are  members.  Because 
no  amount  of  legislation  will  help,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to 
achieve  the  objectives  unless  those  who  are  affected  are  involved  in 
implementation  of  the  relevant  laws.  You  may  consider  and 
deliberate  whether  we  can  have  some  mandatory  provision  to 
involve  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  and  the 
landless  in  the  effective  implementation  of  land  reforms. 

Government  would  cease  to  be  credible  if  the  names  of  tenants  and 

* 

sharecroppers  are  not  recorded  because  of  pressure  or  threats  from 
landowners.  The  State  Governments  need  to  throw  the  entire 
weight  of  their  authority  behind  the  actual  cultivators  of  land  to 
ensure  that  justice  is  done  to  them. 

The  ceilings  on  land  holdings  enacted  more  than  three  decades 
ago  have  not  led  to  much  redistribution.  Not  even  two  per  cent  of 
cultivable  land  could  be  declared  surplus  against  the  large  initial 
estimates  made  in  the  various  national  surveys.  Even  this  limited 
land  has  not  been  distributed  fully  because  a  large  part  is  locked  up 
in  litigation,  or  reserved  for  other  purposes.  Far  more  disturbing 
are  the  widespread  reports  about  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes  being  dispossessed  of  the  land  allotted  to  them  and  the 
inability  of  the  law  enforcement  machinery  to  give  them  effective 
protection.  What  has  been  absent,  if  I  may  repeat,  is  the  will  to  act. 

Recently,  in  Parliament  we  brought  various  land  reforms  under 
the  Ninth  Schedule  of  the  Constitution.  That  could  be  one  way  of 
stopping  litigation  going  on  for  years  and  years,  which  the  poor 
people,  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled  Tribes,  just 
cannot  afford.  I  hope  that  this  will  be  a  big  help  and  will  remove 
one  of  the  main  hindrances  in  land  reforms. 
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Whatever  I  have  said  about  land  reforms  applies  to  urban  areas 
as  well.  We  have  on  the  statute  book  an  Urban  Land  (Ceiling  and 
Regulation)  Act.  Whatever  be  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  it  has  not  so  far  fulfilled  them.  Though  land  is 
a  State  subject,  the  Urban  Land  Act  of  1976  was  enacted  after 
several  States  had  passed  resolutions  requesting  Central 
legislation.  We  now  have  to  examine  what  can  and  needs  to  be 
done  to  fulfil  the  original  purpose  of  the  Act,  namely  to  reduce 
glaring  disparities  in  urban  wealth  and  free  land  for  use  to  house 
the  poor.  This  is  a  matter  of  utmost  urgency,  for  by  2001  AD  our 
urban  population  would  have  grown  by  130  to  140  million,  and 
there  would  be  45  cities  in  the  country  with  a  population  exceeding 
one  million. 

Let  us  start  with  ourselves.  The  large  bungalows  that  we  occupy 
are  after  all  on  urban  land.  Could  we  justify,  before  the  people,  use 
of  this  precious  resource?  We  in  Government — and  I  mean  not 
only  Ministers,  but  also  government  officials — should  ask 
ourselves  where  the  urban  ceiling  will  have  to  start?  None  of  us,  I 
think,  will  be  affected  physically  or  mentally  if  we  are  in  smaller 
houses  or  smaller  plots  of  land.  And  it  will  be  a  good  message,  a 
moral  message,  to  the  country  indicating  that  we  mean  business. 
While  living  in  large  bungalows  and  houses,  we  preach  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  be  content  with  smaller  dwellings.  We  should 
remove  this  contradiction. 

But  this  also  leads  to  another  thing  beyond  land  reforms — the 
question  of  unproductive  wealth.  We  have  to  change  the  system 
and  that  is  the  commitment  of  the  National  Front  Government.  It 
is  not  merely  a  change  of  Government,  but  a  change  in  the  system. 
And  one  of  the  main  themes  of  our  thrust  is  equity.  And  if  equity  is 
our  theme  and  if  we  are  to  ensure  social  and  economic  justice  and 
bring  about  changes  in  the  socio-economic  structure,  we  will  have 
to  think  beyond  land,  about  all  unproductive  forms  of  wealth.  If 
there  could  be  a  line  of  poverty  why  should  not  there  be  a  line  for 
richness?  Garibi  Rekha  hai  to  ek  Amiri  Rekha  bhi  kheechni 
chahiye.  Lok  Garibi  Rekha  ke  upar  rehain  aur  Amiri  Rekha  ke 
neeehev  rehain.  I  pose  this  question  to  you.  This  is  on  our  agenda  of 
commitment  to  the  people.  Do  give  your  reactions  on  this. 
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The  injustice  done  to  women  in  matters  of  land  rights  have  not 
been  effectively  attended  to.  Land  reform  laws  have  to  bring 
women  into  their  ambit.  In  the  distribution  of  agricultural  land  and 
house  sites,  women  must  get  their  due  share.  We  must  also  ensure 
rights  to  women  in  landed  property. 

We  have  also  to  do  something  about  revamping  our  judicial 
system.  Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied,  and  the  arrears  of  cases  in 
our  courts  have  made  a  mockery  of  justice.  Since  it  is  the  poor  who 
can  least  afford  to  wait,  our  legal  system  now  doles  out  justice  only 
for  the  rich.  A  simple  system  of  justice,  available  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  people,  for  solving  common  disputes  without  recourse  to 
tortuous  litigation,  will  be  a  godsend  gift  to  the  common  people. 
We  have  to  work  out  and  usher  in  a  system  of  this  kind  without 
further  delay. 

Last,  but  not  the  least,  is  the  issue  of  the  alienation  of  tribal 
lands.  As  the  population  has  grown  and  land  hunger  has  mounted, 
legal  safeguards  have  failed  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  adivasis  to 
their  land.  The  tribals  often  do  not  understand  the  laws.  They  are 
innocent  and  trusting,  and  once  trapped  into  litigation  cannot  fight 
back  for  want  of  financial  resources.  Their  chronic  indebtedness, 
and  dependence  upon  moneylenders  for  meeting  even  their 
consumption  needs  entangles  and  drags  them  into  perpetual 
bondage.  Many  lose  not  only  their  land  but  also  their  freedom  and 
dignity.  Our  governments  have  made  development  an  excuse  for 
acquiring  tribal  land  indiscriminately  and  at  ridiculously  low 
prices.  Their  consequent  displacement,  and  the  absence  of  any 
meaningful  rehabilitation  programmes  has  turned  them  into 
paupers  and  beggars.  We  have  to  stop  this. 

I  believe  I  have  done  some  plain  speaking.  But  1  do  not  know  if  it 
is  plain  enough.  I  fear  that  time  is  running  out.  A  radical  departure 
from  the  past  is  necessary  to  bring  these  issues  to  the  forefront  of 
the  strategy  for  Rural  Development  in  the  Eighth  Plan. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  with  your  help  and  cooperation,  we  will  be 
able  to  do  this. 


Economic  Decentralisation 


I  was  amidst  the  Chief  Ministers  yesterday,  and  today  I  am 
amongst  the  people  who  are  nearer  the  reality  than  those  who  live 
in  capitals — be  it  Delhi  or  the  State  capitals.  And  this  is  precisely  a 
very  basic  issue.  Is  the  Panchayat  to  be  replica  of  the  State 
structure  or  the  power  structure  that  is  in  the  Centre  and  in  the 
State  capitals,  a  smaller  model  of  what  is  in  Delhi  or  the  various 
State  capitals?  Or,  is  it  basically  going  to  be  an  organic  unit  on  its 
own  which  is  not  only  the  repository  of  power  but  also  exercises 
powers  of  the  higher  structures  of  the  power  structure.  It  is  not  only 
delegation  of  power  from  top  to  below  or  decentralisation  of  power 
from  top  to  below;  it  is  generation  of  power  from  below  so  that  it 
can  also  control  the  top.  I  think  this  is  a  very  worthy  subject  of 
debate,  a  serious  subject  on  which,  in  today’s  discussions,  your 
views  will  clarify  some  of  the  fundamental  approaches  to  the 
Panchayat  system  and  Panchayati  Raj,  as  has  been  mentioned. 

Basically,  a  few  points  that  have  been  made  are:  one,  to  define 
the  role  of  the  Panchayat — what  it  will  be  doing?  This  is  very 
necessary  because  we  may  go  on  talking  about  decentralisation, 
but  if  the  role  is  not  defined  as  to  what  it  will  be  doing,  then 
decentralisation  will  be  only  on  paper.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
pressure  on  the  Government  and  on  the  State  Governments  to 
clearly  state  what  is  the  role  of  the  Panchayat;  and,  is  the  existing 
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role  sufficient  or  not?  I  have  enumerated  what  should  be  the  role 
and  it  should  cover  very  wide  area — of  health,  soil  conservation, 
irrigation,  environment  and  education.  So,  a  wide  scope  should  be 
given  to  the  Panchayat. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  raised  about  supersession. 
Supersession  of  an  elected  body  should  be  the  exception  of  the  rule 
rather  than  the  rule  as  we  see  it.  By  political  convenience, 
supersession  is  done.  So,  the  powers  of  supersession  should  be  very 
restricted.  It  is  an  elected  body  that  you  are  superseding,  it  should 
not  be  the  general  practice  of  superseding  the  elected  bodies,  and  it 
should  not  be  at  lower  levels,  it  should  be  at  the  higher  levels.  And, 
even  if  there  is  supersession,  then  within  six  months  there  should  be 
an  elected  body  to  replace  it  so  that  there  is  always  an  elected  body 
there  and  the  people’s  wishes  are  not  suppressed. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  socio-economic  structure  of  our 
society  and  the  ground  realities.  When  we  talk  of  change  of  system, 
whom  should  we  look  to?  I  am  sure,  the  destinies  of  the  countries 
are  not  being  changed  by  legislations,  they  have  been  changed  only 
when  people  have  come  forward  to  change  the  destinies  and  when 
social  forces  have  come  forward  to  change  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  living.  If  that  is  true,  then  where  should  we  look  to?  Should 
we  look  to  the  capitals  or  should  we  look  to  those  institutions 
which  are  nearer  the  people?  And,  if  people  have  to  bring  the 
change,  then  the  institutions  which  are  nearer  the  people  are  the 
correct  vehicles  for  change  rather  than  the  ones  which  are  distant. 
What  are  we  in  Lucknow  or  in  Delhi  or  in  Bhopal  or  in  Madras? 
Representatives.  That  means  an  MLA  or  an  MP  representing  the 
people.  That  means  the  people  are  not  present,  people  are  absent; 
people  are  only  represented  by  the  MLAs  and  MPs.  But  in  a  unit 
where  the  people  themselves  are  present,  they  do  not  have  to 
represent  themselves.  That  is  the  basic  unit  of  the  people. 

Today,  the  biggest  dichotomy  that  arises  in  the  power  structure 
is  the  dichotomy  of  the  government  and  the  people — the  divide 
between  the  government  and  the  people — whether  it  be  the 
industrialised  countries,  the  capitalist  countries,  the  socialist 
countries,  centralised  economies  or  decentralised  economies.  And, 
in  between  is  the  bureaucracy.  So,  those  who  are  supposed  to  rule. 
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they  become  the  ruled,  and  those  who  write  themselves  as  public 
servants,  they  become  the  rulers.  How  to  get  out  of  it?  The  only  way 
to  get  out  of  it  is  to  go  nearer  the  people.  As  the  real  decision¬ 
making  is  nearer  the  people,  this  dichotomy  is  removed  or 
minimised  if  not  totally  removed. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  approach  to  Panchayati  Raj.  And, 
where  will  the  social  and  economic  inequities  and  the  inequities  in 
the  system  of  the  society  be  fought?  Will  these  be  fought  in  Delhi? 
Unless  it  is  not  fought  in  the  villages,  unless  the  forces  of  change  are 
not  generated  there  so  many  legislations  made  cannot  reach  the 
people.  We  talk  of  political  will  of  the  government;  but  what  is 
needed  and  what  needs  to  be  generated  is  the  political  will  of  the 
people.  Political  will  of  the  people  once  generated,  can  even 
dominate  governments,  which  history  has  shown.  And,  unless  that 
political  will  is  not  generated  in  the  village  to  fight  the  inequities  in 
the  system,  in  the  society,  any  amount  of  political  will  of  the 
government  is  not  going  to  succeed. 

The  best  way  to  remove  inequities  or  any  socio-economic 
injustice  is  to  bring  forward  those  sections  of  the  society  who  are 
victims  of  the  system.  Middlemen  will  not  do.  We  have  seen  that 
people  do  come  from  rural  side  to  the  Assemblies  and  the 
Parliament,  but  they  fail  to  deliver  the  goods.  That  is  why,  let  the 
weaker  sections  have  their  share  in  decision-making  and  in  power. 
Power  in  that  sense,  in  a  broader  sense,  is  the  biggest  catalyst  to 
justice,  and  to  development  also. 

Today,  we  talk  of  Right  to  Work.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  social 
set  up  that  we  have,  that  crores  of  people  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  have  been  condemned  to  only  right  to  work? 
They  have  no  other  right.  To  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  strata,  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  in  the  present  system,  the  social  system 
said,  you  have  no  other  right  except  work.  So,  on  the  one  side  we 
have  people  who  have  no  right  except  work — even  they  are  not 
getting  work  in  the  present  system — then,  we  have  people  who  have 
all  the  rights  but  no  work. 

How  it  came  about?  If  you  go  back  in  history,  a  large  section  of 
our  labour  force,  which  is  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes;  for  a  long  time  were  politically  deprived  by  invasion,  defeat 
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in  wars,  and  enslavement.  It  was  a  political  event.  If  they  have  to 
get  out  of  it,  they  have  to  share  the  process  of  power  again,  and  the 
weaker  sections  have  to  be  brought  forward.  I  am  not  speaking 
only  about  them  in  that  sense,  there  are  poorer  people  in  every 
section  of  the  society  and  for  that,  these  social  consciences  also 
have  to  be  broken  of  caste.  In  every  section  of  the  society,  there  are 
people  who  are  condemned  to  work,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
unite  because  of  the  social  consciences  that  is  imposed  on  them. 
But  if  you  go  to  a  factory  gate,  I  think,  there  is  the  unity  of  the 
working  people,  whether  he  be  a  Brahmin,  a  Rajput,  a  Scheduled 
Caste,  a  Scheduled  Tribe  or  be  he  a  Muslim  or  a  Sikh.  The 
working  class  does  not  have  these  caste  distinctions.  If  they  go 
there,  their  interests  are  common. 

It  is  time  that  if  we  have  to  address  ourselves,  we  have  to  address 
to  these  larger  issues,  whether  the  productive  forces  in  the  society 
are  going  to  get  justice,  whether  they  are  going  to  find  a  place  in  the 
country.  That  is  why,  we  have  introduced  labour  participation  in 
management,  while  in  another  form,  in  the  villages  we  are  going  in 
for  democratisation  at  the  grass  roots.  But  political  democracy 
cannot  survive,  or  decentralisation  of  power  cannot  survive  unless 
there  is  also  economic  decentralisation  and  economic  demo¬ 
cratisation.  It  cannot  be  that  you  go  towards  political 
decentralisation  and  economic  centralisation  at  the  same  time. 
Therefore,  we  stand  for  labour  participation  in  management  not  as 
a  union  demand,  but  as  our  philosophical  approach  to  the 
economics  and  the  politics  of  the  country.  We  want  decentralised 
production  of  agro-based  industries,  so  that  the  Panchayats  and 
the  villages  become  a  real  economic  unit,  self-sufficient  in 
themselves.  Total  self-sufficiency  is  not  possible;  but  as  far  as 
possible,  the  employment  should  be  there;  where  production 
cannot  be  decentralised,  democratise  that  production. 


Protecting  SCs  and  STs  from 

Atrocities 


I  am  writing  to  you  today  on  certain  matters  which  touch 
millions  of  our  countrymen  who  form  the  most  disadvantaged 
sections  of  our  society.  To  improve  the  quality  of  their  life  and  give 
them  a  better  tomorrow  is  a  moral  endeavour  of  great  urgency, 
essential  for  the  survival  of  India  and  for  the  building  of  the  India 
of  our  dreams.  The  crucial  test  of  governance  for  all  of  us,  at  the 
Centre  and  in  the  States,  indeed  the  crucial  test  of  our  very 
nationhood,  lies  in  how  effectively  we  can  solve  the  problems  of  the 
weak  and  the  downtrodden. 

We  are  committed  to  the  task  of  protecting  the  Scheduled  Castes 
and  Scheduled  Tribes  from  atrocities  and  other  crimes,  to  which 
they  have  been  subject,  all  these  years.  These  atrocities  are  not  just 
sporadic  incidents  but  have  socio-economic  roots.  Scheduled 
Castes,  typically,  are  agricultural  labour,  or  engaged  in  other  low 
income  occupations  involving  hard  labour.  A  majority  of  the 
bonded  labourers  in  the  country  belong  to  the  Scheduled  Castes. 
They  continue  to  be  the  targets  of  social  and  civil  disabilities,  and 
our  Plans  have  touched  them  unfortunately,  only  marginally. 
Similarly,  the  Scheduled  Tribes  continue  to  be  victims  of  the 
lopsided  policy  of  development  frequently  followed  in  the  past, 
where  the  costs  were  borne  by  them  while  the  benefits  went  to  the 
others.  They  continue  to  be  deprived  of  their  land  with  increasing 
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momentum  in  contempt  of  even  the  laws  specially  designed  for 
them. 

Over  the  past  years,  there  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  crime  against  them,  running  to  over  14,000  in  the  cases 
of  Scheduled  Tribes,  each  year.  We  cannot  allow  the  perpetrators 
of  these  crimes  to  continue  to  break  laws  and  practise  inhuman 
violence  and  get  away  with  it  all. 

No  law  and  no  orders  will  have  sufficient  impact  unless  the  entire 
administration  perceives  from  its  actual  experience  that  the  Chief 
Minister  of  the  State  is  totally  and  uncompromisingly  against  any 
kind  of  atrocity  against  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes.  This  perception  would  also  be  a  great  deterrent  to  those 
who  benefit  by  the  exploitation  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes.  This  has  to  be  buttressed  by  strong  action,  the 
moment  any  atrocities  or  crimes  take  place.  Personal  visits  by  you 
to  places  where  atrocities  have  been  committed  can  stimulate  and 
galvanise  the  entire  administration,  as  nothing  else  can. 

To  make  punitive  measures  genuinely  effective,  you  should  set 
up  special  courts  which  should  try  only  cases  of  atrocities  and 
crimes  against  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  These 
Courts  should  have  also  the  mobility  needed  to  render  them 
effective.  Only  such  measures  would  ensure  that  perpetrators  of 
such  offences  are  convicted  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Punitive 
action  must,  however,  be  backed  by  a  full  rehabilitation 
programme  for  the  victims  and  their  families. 

Our  long-term  approach  to  reduce  the  crimes  and  atrocities 
against  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  will  be  to  liberate 
them  from  agricultural  semi-serfdom.  I  have  been  very  disturbed 
by  the  widespread  dispossession  of  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled 
Tribes  and  other  landless  poor  from  the  lands  allotted  to  them  and 
the  inability  of  the  law  and  order  machinery  to  render  them 
effective  protection.  Effective  and  meaningful  land  reform 
measures  are  essential  for  breaking  the  feudal  structure  and  the 
establishment  of  an  egalitarian  society.  Only  then  can  the 
Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  and  other  weaker  sections, 
feel  economically  and  politically  secure  and  free. 
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The  way  the  various  land  reform  measures  have  been 
implemented  since  independence,  has  hardly  inspired  the 
confidence  of  the  rural  poor.  The  continued  existence  of  absentee 
landownership  and  large  incidence  of  concealed  tenancy  and 
sharecropping  has  deprived  the  tillers  of  the  soil  the  security 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  laws.  While  the  objective  of  the  land 
ceiling  laws  has  been  largely  thwarted  by  the  big  landowners 
through  benami  transactions,  various  loopholes  and  concessions 
built  into  the  ceiling  laws  have  effectively  reduced  the  availability 
of  surplus  lands  for  distribution  to  the  landless  poor.  Even  the 
allotment  of  the  meagre  surplus  land  to  landless  rural  poor  has 
been  held  up  on  account  of  perpetual  litigation. 

The  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  are  handicapped 
because  they  lack  awareness  about  their  rights,  do  not  have 
assertive  organisations  to  take  up  their  cause  and  lack  the  strength 
to  stand  up  to  the  harassment  of  landowners.  This  should  be  met  by 
action  required  to  make  them  conscientious.  They  are  unable  even 
to  make  productive  use  of  the  land  allotted  to  them  because  they  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  invest  in  it.  Infrastructure  building  efforts 
like  ground  water  irrigation  should,  therefore,  form  the  core  of  our 
development  strategy  for  these  groups. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  changes  needed  in  the  laws  nor  is 
it  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  administrative  arrangements  required 
for  protecting  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes.  However,  what  is  of  paramount  importance  is 
the  political  will  and  leadership  required  to  make  these  rights  a 
reality  for  these  sections.  This  is  entirely  in  your  hands.  Unless  land 
reforms  are  effectively  carried  out  and  the  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  and  other  weaker  sections  are  enabled  to 
participate  in  local  administration  on  equal  terms,  our  efforts  to 
usher  in  genuine  democratic  decentralisation  through  devolution 
of  powers  to  Panchayati  Raj  bodies  would  be  meaningless. 

A  great  deal,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done.  I  seek  your 
cooperation  in  achieveing  the  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  the 
matter  of  ensuring  social  and  economic  justice  to  the  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  and  other  weaker  sections  of  our 
society.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  on  the  issues  of 
importance  raised  in  this  letter  so  that  we  may,  together,  look 
forward  to  certain  concrete  achievements  in  the  immediate  future. 


Adequate  Representation  of  the 

Weaker  Sections 


A  rticle  16(4)  of  the  Constitution  provides  for  the  State  to  make 
provision  for  reservation  in  appointments  for  posts  in  favour  of 
any  backward  clqss  or  citizen  which  is  not  adequately  represented 
in  the  services  under  the  State.  The  reservations  at  present  have 
been  provided  through  executive  instructions.  Government  is 
making  all  efforts  to  ensure  that  these  reservations  are  fulfilled 
through  a  system  of  close  monitoring.  There  is,  however,  a  demand 
for  enacting  a  legislation  in  the  matter  of  reservation  for  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  It  is  felt  that  even  if  executive 
instructions  have  the  force  of  law,  a  legislation  will  carry  greater 
respect  and  provide  for  more  effective  enforcement.  To  make  the 
implementation  mechanism  more  open  and  bring  it  under  closer 
scrutiny,  it  has  been  decided  to  enact  a  legislation  to  provide  for 
reservation  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  For  the 
present  the  legislation  will  cover  services  under  Central 
Government,  Central  Public  Sector  Undertakings,  nationalised 
banks,  Central  Universities  and  other  Central  Government 
institutions  and  organisations  where  reservations  at  present  are 
covered  by  executive  orders. 

Government  had  introduced  in  the  last  session  a  Bill  for 
constituting  the  National  Commission  on  women.  The  Commission 
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will  study  and  monitor  all  matters  relating  to  the  constitutional  and 
legal  safeguards  provided  for  women.  In  the  light  of  the  discussions 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  on  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
Government  have  decided  to  introduce  certain  amendments 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  strengthen  the  Commission  in  enforcing  the 
rights  of  women.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Commission  may  be  given 
the  powers  on  the  same  lines  as  the  National  Commission  for 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  under  its  Act. 

The  Rehabilitation  Council  of  India  has  been  set  up  as  an  apex 
body  to  enforce  standards  of  training  of  professionals  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  At  present,  the  Council’s 
activities  are  advisory  in  nature  and  it  does  not  have  powers  to 
enforce  norms  and  standards  laid  down  by  it  on  various  training 
institutions  and  other  rehabilitation  service  organisations  working 
in  the  field  of  handicapped  welfare.  In  order  to  make  the  Council 
more  effective  in  this  regard,  it  has  been  decided  to  enact  a  law  for 
making  the  Rehabilitation  Council  of  India  a  statutory  body  on  the 
lines  of  the  Medical  Council  of  India.  The  Council  will  prescribe 
minimum  standards  of  education  and  training  of  professionals  in 
the  field  of  handicapped  and  shall  recognise  institutions  for 
conducting  programmes  relating  to  such  training  and  the  degrees 
or  certificates  awarded  by  these  institutions.  This  will  ensure  that 
persons  with  requisite  professional  expertise  and  qualifications  will 
become  available  for  dealing  with  problems  of  the  handicapped. 

You  must  be  aware  of  the  discussions  that  have  been  going  on  for 
strengthening  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  As  this  question 
vitally  concerns  the  State  Governments,  our  proposals  in  this 
regard  have  been  discussed  in  a  meeting  with  the  Chief  Ministers 
and  based  on  these  discussions,  it  is  now  proposed  to  introduce  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  Bill  which  will  provide  for  regular 
elections  to  Panchayati  Raj  bodies,  their  supersession  and  holding 
of  fresh  elections,  reservations  for  certain  categories,  disqualification 
for  membership  and  adequate  functional  and  financial  devolution 
of  these  bodies.  It  is  also  proposed  to  circulate  a  set  of  model 
guidelines  which  the  States  can  adopt  for  effective  functioning  of 
the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions. 

Our  country  is  not  endowed  with  all  the  mineral  resources 
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required  by  us.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  achieve  best  use  of 
our  available  mineral  resources  through  scientific  methods  of 
mining,  beneficiation  and  economic  utilisation  keeping  in  view 
both  present  and  future  requirements  of  the  country.  We, 
therefore,  need  an  integrated  view  of  the  entire  process  of  mineral 
development  from  mining  to  metals  to  materials  as  an  interlinked 
change.  Government  proposes  to  bring  forward  a  policy  statement 
relating  to  regulation  of  mines  and  mineral  development  in  the 
country. 

Development  of  the  tobacco  industry  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Tobacco  Board.  The  Tobacco  Board  Act  at  present  specifically 
provides  for  regulation  of  production  and  marketing  of  Virginia 
tobacco  only.  In  order  to  remove  certain  doubts  about  the 
jurisdiction  in  respect  of  non-virginia  tobacco  and  to  meet  the 
demand  of  non-virginia  tobacco  growers  for  removal  of 
inadequacies  in  the  marketing  arrangements  of  their  tobacco,  it  has 
been  decided  to  amend  the  Act  to  clearly  bring  the  regulation  of 
production  and  marketing  of  non-virginia  tobacco  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Tobacco  Board.  This  amendment  would  help  in 
securing  fair  and  remunerative  price  and  prompt  payment  to  the 
non-virginia  tobacco  growers  and  eliminate  their  exploitation  by 
the  trade.  The  membership  of  the  Board  will  also  be  suitably 
expanded  to  provide  for  members  from  amongst  the  non-virginia 
tobacco  growers. 


Pledge  to  Keep  the  Flag  Flying 


T oday,  on  the  occasion  of  Independence  Day,  I  offer  my  hearty 
greetings  to  you.  History  took  a  turn  about  43  years  ago  and  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  hoisted  the  beautiful  tricolour  of  independent 
India  at  this  very  place  raising  waves  of  hopes  among  crores  of 
people.  This  flag  of  ours  symbolises  our  struggle,  our  resolve  and 
our  strength.  On  this  occasion,  we  express  our  respect  to  the 
freedom  fighters  and  offer  our  tribute  to  martyrs.  Entire  nation 
bows  its  head  in  honour  of  their  memory. 

In  tact  a  country,  where  memorials  to  the  martyrs  are  in 
shambles,  gets  ruined.  We,  therefore,  remember  our  martyrs, 
freedom  fighters  who  have  strengthened  our  nation.  Today,  we 
remember  Bapu,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Jayaprakash  Narayan, 
Sardar  Patel,  Maulana  Azad,  Sardar  Bhagat  Singh,  Subhas 
Chandra  Bose.  The  names  of  martyrs  and  freedom  fighters  are 
legion  and  it  is  not  possible  to  recount  all  those  names.  I  also  want 
to  recall  those  names  which  never  found  a  mention  in  newspapers 
and  nobody  knows  about  them  but  who  sacrificed  themselves  to 
win  independence  for  the  country.  We  also  remember  them  today. 
I  recall  those  days  when  the  British  showered  bullets,  but  those 
were  the  days  of  freedom  struggle.  The  British  ran  short  of  bullets 
but  the  number  of  freedom  fighters  prepared  to  brave  the  bullets 
never  declined.  We  got  our  independence  after  much  sacrifice. 


Free  rendering  of  the  address  in  Hindi  on  Independence  Day,  Delhi,  15  August  1990 
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Today  is  not  only  a  historic  day,  but  the  place  also  is  historic. 
Delhi  has  been  a  witness  to  a  procession  of  history.  Kurukshetra  is 
not  far  off  where  Lord  Krishna  gave  a  clarion  call  for  the 
Mahabharata  and  gave  his  messages  of  the  Gita.  There  is  Panipat 
whose  memory  still  reverberates  with  clinking  of  swords.  We  can 
still  see  afresh  the  old  grandeur  if  we  just  scratch  these  stones  of 
Red  Fort. 

Chandni  Chowk  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  many 
emperors.  Ours  is  a  long  history.  Even  after  independence,  there  is 
no  reduction  in  our  ordeals.  The  country  has  passed  through 
difficult  times.  But  the  great  people  of  this  land  have  emerged  with 
greater  strength  from  each  ordeal.  We  passed  through  periods  of 
war  and  national  calamities.  We  have  also  witnessed  transfer  of 
power  in  a  democratic  manner.  From  all  these  trials  and  ordeals, 
one  aspect  has  come  out  prominently,  that  democracy  has  taken 
firm  roots  here  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  shake  it.  People  have 
always  kept  the  respect  and  honour  of  the  country  high  and  herein 
lies  our  greater  strength. 

The  country  today  is  faced  with  dual  challenges.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  separatism  and  on  the  other,  violence.  Separatism  is 
posing  a  challenge  for  the  country’s  unity  and  violence  is  a 
challenge  to  democracy.  They  pose  a  challenge  to  the  history  of  our 
entire  freedom  struggle.  They  are  challenges  to  our  political  and 
social  values  and  to  our  system.  It  is  not  a  challenge  to  a  party  or  a 
class  but  to  the  entire  system.  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Punjab,  Assam 
are  names  of  different  places.  Their  problems  may  also  be  different. 
But  so  far  as  the  challenges  of  violence  and  separatism  are 
concerned,  it  is  the  same  everywhere.  We  must,  therefore,  face 
them  unitedly.  Divided  they  cannot  be  faced  and  it  had  been  our 
endeavour  to  unitedly  face  them.  My  heart  goes  to  the  people  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  for  they  participated  in  the  freedom  struggle. 
Similarly,  I  feel  for  the  people  of  Punjab  for  they  shed  blood  for  the 
achievement  of  freedom.  We  find  the  blood  marks  of  both  Hindus 
and  Sikhs  in  Jallianwala  Bagh. 

Assam  had  been  our  most  peaceful  State  and  a  solution  to  its 
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problem  will  be  found  by  the  people  there.  I  want  to  tell  the  people 
of  Kashmir  that  secularism  has  been  the  symbol  of  our  freedom. 
Not  only  the  valley  of  Kashmir  or  Assam  but  the  entire  country 
belongs  to  them.  If  we  have  committed  certain  mistakes,  we  are 
prepared  to  amend  them  for  they  are  our  own  people.  If  under  the 
influence  of  misguided  propaganda  by  another  country,  they  think 
about  secession,  they  should  recall  the  tragic  episodes  following  the 
indpendence  when  lakhs  of  people  migrated  to  a  neighbouring 
country  where  they  are  still  called  Muhajirs.  They  have  not  been 
accepted  in  that  country  and  are  subjected  to  bullets.  Therefore, 
those  living  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Punjab  and  Assam  should  not 
think  that  they  are  alone.  Entire  India  with  all  its  power  is  prepared 
to  fight  against  their  problems,  their  difficulties  and  their  woes. 
They  are  partners  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  I  am  confident 
that  a  day  will  come  when  our  misguided  youth  will  realise  this  and 
will  have  equal  role  in  making  India  a  great  nation. 

Soon  after  this  Government  assumed  office,  we  went  to 
Harmandar  Sahib  to  offer  our  obeisance.  We  also  visited  the 
Durgiana  Temple.  We  went  to  the  martyrs’  memorial  at  Jallianwala 
Bagh  and  prayed  for  peace  in  Punjab. 

But  peace  has  not  so  far  come  to  Punjab.  However,  there  was  a 
purpose  behind  visiting  those  places.  An  atmosphere  had  been 
created  in  the  country  in  which  every  Sikh  was  looked  at  with 
suspicion.  Their  self-respect  had  been  hurt.  It  was  to  honour  them, 
to  show  our  trust  in  them,  to  tell  them  that  the  country  recognises 
with  gratitude  the  sacrifice  they  have  made  for  the  country  and  for 
the  freeom,  for  the  success  of  the  green  revolution,  for  industrial 
advancement.  Now  an  atmosphere  has  been  created  where  there  is 
no  air  of  suspicion  and  a  sense  of  trust  has  been  generated. 

The  violence,  of  course,  has  increased  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
concern  for  us.  We  have  done  a  lot  during  this  period  so  as  to 
assuage  the  hurt  feelings  of  our  Sikh  brothers.  For  this,  we  have 
rescinded  the  59th  Amendment  which  was  brought  about  for 
Punjab.  We  have  released  many  innocents  who  were  in  jails.  Those 
who  left  the  Army  for  some  reason  were  also  released  from  the  jails. 
Courts  have  been  set  up  for  1984  Delhi  riots  victims.  It  was  not 
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done  with  the  intention  of  bargaining.  It  was  a  confidence  building 
effort.  For  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Punjab  want  peace,  want  to 
stay  with  India,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  club  the  people  of  Punjab 
with  separatists.  We  will  never  do  so.  We  have  unflinching  faith  in 
the  people  of  Punjab. 

However,  on  this  occasion  we  will  also  have  to  see  who  is  with 
India  and  who  is  not  with  India.  We  cannot  have  any  compromise 
with  forces  which  are  not  with  India.  We  may  loose  everything  but 
there  cannot  be  any  compromise  with  the  integrity  of  India. 

Our  policy  is  clear.  We  will  win  the  people  of  Punjab  with  love 
but  will  win  anti-national  elements  through  force.  We  will  use  both 
love  and  arms. 

Today  on  the  occasion  of  Independence  Day,  we  have  to  resolve 
to  fight  another  freedom  struggle.  The  struggle  is  under  way  and 
before  us.  We  have  to  join  it.  One  generation  gave  us  this  flag.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  keep  the  flag  flying.  Our  Armed  forces,  our 
Police  forces  are  bravely  facing  the  challenges,  but  it  is  the  duty  not 
only  of  the  Army  to  die  for  the  country  but  of  every  citizen.  Only 
that  country  has  survived  where  the  citizens  have  risen  to  the 
occasion.  Whether  it  is  Vietnam  or  Teningrad,  the  country  has 
saved  itself  when  the  people  have  stood  up.  Today  we  need  the 
same  spirit.  If  the  80  crore  people  and  youth  of  the  country  stand 
up,  we  can  put  up  a  human  wall  on  our  borders.  Then  who  can  dare 
to  cross  our  borders.  We  do  not  have  enough  resources  to  pay  salaries 
and  raise  the  number  of  the  Army  to  the  level  required.  We  are 
proud  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  Armed  Forces.  But  what  we 
have  to  consider  now  is  whether  Mahatma  Gandhi  fought  for  the 
freedom  by  paying  salaries  to  the  freedom  fighters.  He  asked 
people  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  country  and  the  entire  country 
responded. 

We  desire  that  the  Jawans  defend  the  nation  even  though  we  may 
have  a  fistful  of  grams.  It  is  not  the  riches  that  have  saved  the 
country  but  pledges  and  sacrifices  that  saved  it.  All  of  us  whether 
those  who  are  sitting  in  the  ramparts  or  on  the  grounds — will  have 
to  join  together  to  face  the  danger  on  our  border.  Crossing  of 
borders  with  arms,  we  will  have  to  mentally  prepare  ourselves.  On 
the  occasion  of  Independence  Day,  we  remind  ourselves  of  need  for 
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vigilance  by  people.  The  people  should  come  forward  and  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  them.  It  is  better  to  die  on  the  borders  than  to 
watch  border  violations  take  place  sitting  in  Delhi.  Today  the 
country  demands  sacrifice.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  this 
sacrifice  by  remembering  our  martyrs.  The  fight  is  to  be  waged  not 
in  the  secretariat  or  in  the  North  or  South  Blocks.  It  has  to  be 
carried  to  the  fields  of  granaries.  The  people  will  rise  in  the  streets. 
Eighty  crore  people  with  hundred  sixty  crore  hands  will  rise 
together  and  the  country  will  be  invincible.  No  one  can  threaten  us. 
But  the  heart  of  80  crore  people  beat  with  those  of  the  people  of 
Punjab  and  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  they  are  not  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  the  same  sacrifice  to  protect  and  to  see 
that  no  injustice  is  done  to  them.  We  want  to  establish  there  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  justice. 

Along  with  other  problems  there  is  yet  another  major  challenge 
which  I  mentioned  about  on  the  very  first  day,  and  that  is  Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri  Masjid  controversy.  It  is  our  endeavour  to 
solve  this  problem  by  mutual  understanding  amicably,  beacuse 
that  is  the  only  method  to  solve  our  problems.  But  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  greatest  temple  or  mosque  is  the  heart  of  the  human 
being  and  if  the  heart  is  broken,  there  shall  neither  be  a  temple  nor  a 
mosque.  The  only  abode  of  God  is  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of 
the  human  being.  In  this  context,  all  our  efforts  are  aimed  at 
finding  an  amicable  solution  to  this  problem.  But  along  with  that 
we  have  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  courts.  We  have  got  different 
religions,  different  faiths,  different  languages  and  people  of 
different  regions.  Though  we  have  our  own  faith,  we  don’t  want  to 
hurt  anyone  because  we  have  to  respect  the  faith  of  everyone.  But  if 
there  are  differences  among  them,  then  we  have  to  respect  the 
verdict  of  the  higher  court  as  the  judiciary  is  above  the 
Government.  However,  there  is  still  hope  that  we  shall  find  a  way 
out. 

Today  the  people  are  affected  by  rising  prices.  We  are  concerned, 
as  the  price  rise  hurts  poor  people  like  labourers,  rickshaw-pullers, 
porters  most.  We  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  economic  conditions 
and  inflation  for  sometime.  There  is  also  the  budget  deficit.  We  are 
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trying  to  overcome  these  problems.  It  will  take  sometime  to  bring 
the  situation  under  control.  We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  will 
take  stern  action  against  those  trying  to  exploit  people’s  difficulties 
for  profiteering.  There  shall  be  no  slackness  on  this  front.  It  is  a  fact 
that  higher  prices  paid  by  us  to  the  farmers  for  sugarcane,  wheat 
and  rice  had,  to  some  extent,  contributed  towards  the  increase  in 
prices  of  a  few  commodities.  But  those  people  who  toil  in  the  fields 
have  got  their  share  in  the  overall  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
most  difficult  situation  is  that  of  edible  oils.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  production  was  less  by  10  lakh  tonnes  and  therefore, 
there  is  a  problem  this  year.  There  has  been  good  rainfall 
everywhere  and  this  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  prices.  This  is  a 
God’s  gift.  But  the  Saurashtra  region,  which  is  known  for  its 
groundnut  production  did  not  have  the  desired  rainfall  even  this 
year.  I  pray  today  that  clouds  must  go  to  Saurashtra  and  shower 
rains  there,  so  that  they  may  give  substantial  relief  to  us.  As  far  as 
the  sudden  spurt  in  the  prices  of  petrol,  diesel  and  other  petroleum 
products  is  concerned,  this  problem  has  been  caused  by  the  Middle 
East  situation.  If  the  price  of  crude  oil  goes  up  even  by  $  1 ,  then  the 
import  bill  of  crude  oil  goes  up  by  400  crore. 

We  have  to  pay  Rs  400  crore  more  in  foreign  exchange.  That  is 
how  our  foreign  exchange  burden  has  increased  from  Rs  1600 
crore  to  Rs  2000  crore  within  the  recent  few  weeks.  I  want  to  pose 
this  question  before  my  countrymen;  there  is  an  easy  option — that 
we  take  loans  from  outside  to  import  oil.  Some  quantity  will 
anyway  have  to  be  imported.  By  taking  a  loan  to  cover  the  entire 
import  of  oil,  the  prices  could  certainly  be  brought  down.  This  will 
please  you,  the  popularity  of  the  Government  will  increase  and 
perhaps  my  continuance  in  power  will  also  be  more  certain.  But 
would  you  like  me  to  compromise  with  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  country  to  make  my  position  stronger?  This  would  certainly 
make  the  people  happy,  but  this  would  not  be  in  public  interest. 
This  will  be  like  a  doctor  prescribing  sweets  to  a  patient  of  diabetes, 
simply  for  the  fear  that  if  he  doesn’t  do  so  the  patient  would  reject 
him  and  he  would  lose  his  fees.  That  doctor  would  certainly  make 
the  patient  happy,  but  he  would  also  drive  the  patient  to  his  death. 
Every  political  leader  should  have  the  courage  and  spirit  of 
sacrifice  to  present  the  complete  picture  and  facts  before  the  people 
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to  lead  them  on  the  path  which  is  in  public  interest.  I  have  full  faith 
that  once  the  people  know  the  real  difficulties,  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  farmers  get 
remunerative  prices  for  a  year  or  two,  they  will  raise  bumper  crops 
of  oilseeds  which  will  not  only  meet  our  internal  requirement,  but 
also  enable  us  to  export.  I  would  appeal  to  you  to  have  patience. 
But  if  anybody  indulges  in  exploiting  the  difficulties  of  the  people 
as  regards  other  commodities,  they  would  be  dealt  with  firmly. 
There  shall  be  no  let  up  in  this.  Along  with  this,  1  want  to  repeat 
from  this  platform  the  same  sentence  that  1  spoke  while  addressing 
the  nation  for  the  first  time.  At  that  time  I  said  that  we  have  come 
into  power  with  trust  from  the  villages  and  bylanes  and  we  have  to 
uphold  the  sanctity  of  the  soil  and  in  the  last  few  months  we  have 
tried  to  do  that.  We  had  promised  that  50  per  cent  of  the  resources 
would  be  invested  in  the  villages  and  the  Eighth  Five  Year  Plan  is 
being  formulated  on  this  very  basis.  It  is  provided  in  this  year’s 
Budget  that  two-thirds  of  the  debt  relief  given  to  the  farmers, 
labourers,  weavers  and  artisans  will  be  met  by  the  Central 
Government.  As  soon  as  this  Government  came  into  power,  I 
ordered  that  principles  should  be  laid  down  to  fix  prices  to  be  given 
to  farmers  for  their  produce  in  a  manner  that  justice  is  done  to 
them. 

The  farmers  got  better  prices  for  wheat  and  rice.  Howsoever, 
much  we  may  attempt  to  give  benefit  to  the  farmers  through  the 
Budget,  it  does  not  reach  the  poor,  like  the  canal  water  which  is 
diverted,  does  not  reach  the  poor  at  the  other  end.  By  fixing 
higher  prices  we  have  been  able  to  ensure  that  these  resources 
amounting  to  thousands  and  crores  of  rupees  reach  the  farmers 
without  any  interruption. 

Today,  we  have  five  deficiencies  in  the  agricultural  system.  We 
want  to  remove  them.  One  is  that  the  per  capita  national 
production  has  gone  down  in  rural  areas.  The  production  has  gone 
up,  but  the  per  capita  production  has  decreased  because  the 
population  of  the  villages  has  remained  same  as  its  percentage  in 
total  national  production  has  come  down.  There  was  no  balance  in 
the  price  that  farmer  secured  for  his  produce  and  the  price  he  had  to 
pay  for  his  purchases.  The  balance  was  against  him.  The  third 
deficiency  is  that  our  green  revolution  was  confined  mainly  to  a  few 
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foodgrains.  It  was  mainly  for  wheat,  but  oilseeds  and  pulses 
remained  ouside  the  purview  of  this  revolution.  This  imbalance  has 
to  be  corrected.  The  green  revolution  did  not  cover  all  the  areas  and 
only  few  regions  drew  benefit  out  of  it.  What  is  causing  maximum 
concern  is  that  capital  investment  in  agriculture  has  become  almost 
stagnant.  If  we  take  the  price  rise  into  account  the  farmers  did  not 
get  fair  prices.  Keeping  all  these  problems  in  view,  we  shall 
announce  a  national  agricultural  policy  this  year.  This  resolution 
will  earmark  the  complete  agricultural  policy.  The  Industrial 
Policy  was  declared  in  1 956,  but  in  this  country  where  agriculture  is 
the  backbone  of  the  economy,  agricultural  policy  was  never 
declared.  Therefore,  we  want  to  announce  a  national  agricultural 
resolution  so  that  future  governments  are  bound  by  it.  We  shall  be 
bound  by  it;  succeeding  governments  should  also  abide  by  it  so 
that  the  villages  continue  to  prosper.  In  this  connection  we  are 
reminded  of  the  slogan  ‘Jai  Jawan,  Jai  Kisan  'given  by  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri.  We  shall  march  ahead  by  making  Jai  Jawan  or  Jai  Kisan  as 
our  aim  and  the  next  decade  of  the  90s  would  be  observed  as  the 
farmers’  decade.  During  this  decade,  we  will  undo  the  injustice 
which  has  been  done  to  the  farmers  during  the  previous  decades. 
The  decade  of  the  90s  would  be  a  decade  of  the  farmers  as 
agriculture  is  the  nation’s  first  industry.  A  doubt  was  expressed 
whether  agriculture  is  an  industry  or  not.  I  believe  that  agriculture 
is  the  foremost  industry  of  our  nation.  Without  this  indusry  other 
industries  cannot  be  sustained.  But  there  are  many  ifs  and  buts  in 
this  and  during  this  decade  we  want  to  remove  them.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  overnight  but  we  shall  strive  with  all  our  strength 
to  achieve  this.  There  are  many  hindrances  in  the  trade  of  the 
farmer  and  we  shall  remove  them.  He  should  be  free  to  sell  his 
produce  anywhere  in  the  country  and  there  should  be  no  restriction 
on  this.  If  there  is  any  restriction,  that  should  be  done  away  with. 
All  these  limitations  should  be  removed.  There  are  restrictions  on 
its  export.  They  cannot  be  removed  altogether  but  we  should 
endeavour  to  remove  them.  We  have  waived  the  loans  given  to 
the  farmers  once,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  every  time.  We 
should  find  ways  to  make  resources  available  to  them  so  that  they 
don’t  slide  into  debts. 

Irrigation  and  power  are  two  main  inputs.  During  the  Kisan 
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decade  our  effort  would  be  to  provide  maximum  resources  to  these 
two  sectors.  We  also  want  to  dovetail  agro-industries  with 
agriculture,  because  if  there  are  agro-industries  in  the  villages  there 
will  be  no  exodus  of  population  to  the  cities.  In  the  formulation  of 
the  Eighth  Five  Year  Plan,  the  generation  of  employment  is  our 
main  aim  and  this  is  done  in  order  to  provide  non-farming 
employment  to  youth  in  the  villages.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  if  the  country  is  to  be  strengthened,  industry  also  will  have  to 
be  strengthened  and  we  cannot  ignore  it .  Industry  cannot  be  strong 
without  a  strong  base.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  make  this  base 
strong.  We  shall  pay  special  attention  towards  export  promotion. 
Small-scale  industries  require  special  attention.  Red  tapism  has 
tied  down  the  potential  of  industry  and  therefore,  we  have  to  cut 
this  red  tape  so  that  the  productive  forces  get  an  impetus.  We  are 
happy  that  demands  are  being  made  to  give  importance  to  the 
poor. 

In  my  first  address  to  the  nation,  I  had  asserted  that  if  our 
Government  is  a  sword  it  will  be  wielded  to  secure  justice  for  the 
poor  and  on  this  auspicious  occasion  I  want  to  reaffirm  that 
assertion.  The  place  of  poor  in  the  present  system  where  there  is  a 
nexus  between  capital  and  power-centres  is  not  new;  this  struggle 
has  been  continuing  for  centuries.  We  know  the  emperors  who 
occupied  the  throne  in  Red  Fort,  but  the  craftsmen  who  built  this 
magnificient  building  remain  unknown.  The  statue  in  a  temple  is 
carved  out  by  a  sculptor  but  when  it  is  installed  in  a  temple,  people 
know  only  about  the  King  in  whose  period  the  temple  was  made 
and  that  sculptor  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  temple,  leave  aside 
any  credit  being  given  to  him.  It  is  the  offshoot  of  the  same  society 
and  system  that  there  was  no  portrait  of  Bharat  Ratna  Babasaheb 
Dr  Bhim  Rao  Ambedkar  in  the  Central  Hall  of  Parliament  though 
he  was  the  architect  who  gave  the  Constitution  to  this  country. 
Now  we  want  to  ask  the  question  whether  we  can  give  any  pride  of 
place  to  the  poor  in  our  system.  The  poor  have  a  hand  in  forming 
the  government  through  elections  but  the  poor  have  no  hand  in 
running  the  government.  Do  we  have  the  courage  to  give  a  share  to 
the  poor  in  running  the  government.  Those  who  are  called 
depressed  classes  had  lost  a  political  battle  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Till  today  the  result  of  that  political  battle  has  not  been  reversed. 
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Therefore,  it  is  not  the  question  of  treasury  but  it  is  the  question  of 
throne.  One  who  occupies  the  throne  will  also  control  the  treasury. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  we  used  to  give  doles  to  the  poor  from  the 
treasury.  He  is  not  fighting  for  doles.  He  has  been  poor  for 
thousands  of  years  and  may  endure  to  remain  like  that  for  a  few 
years  more.  He  is  fighting  the  last  battle  for  his  dignity  and  to  live 
like  a  human  being.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  eradicate  the  system 
where  we  are  always  the  donors,  and  the  poor  remain  receivers. 
This  relationship  of  donors  and  the  receivers  will  have  to  be 
replaced  by  a  feeling  of  brotherhood.  This  would  be  the  change  in 
the  new  system  as  we  have  seen  that  in  the  name  of  poverty  the  poor 
people  have  been  exploited. 

Those  who  professed  to  remove  poverty  kept  on  vanishing 
poverty  but  the  poor  continued  to  recede  to  the  background.  Tet 
the  persons  engaged  in  eradication  of  poverty  remove  themselves 
and  yield  their  place  to  the  poor.  The  poor  would  rather  get  rid  of 
the  poverty  or  be  contented  with  his  destiny.  I  had  said  in  Rajya 
Sabha  that  we  waste  our  time  in  making  small  laws  for  the  poor. 
We  should  have  the  courage  to  pass  a  law  in  Rajya  Sabha,  Lok 
Sabha  or  Assemblies  where  decisions  are  taken  to  run  the  country, 
that  if  we  have  40  per  cent  poor  in  our  population,  we  shall  give 
40  per  cent  seats  in  Rajya  Sabha,  Lok  Sabha  and  the  Assemblies  to 
the  poor. 

1  am  happy  that  leaders  of  every  party,  be  it  leftist  or  Bhartiya 
Janata  Party  or  the  Congress,  welcomed  and  supported  the 
suggestion. 

This  wide  support  has  enthused  us.  We  want  to  start  this  debate 
throughout  the  country  and  today,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Independence  Day,  I  want  this  country  to  debate  this  issue.  This 
issue  should  not  only  be  debated  but  we  should  also  take  a  decision 
and  implement  it  because  the  slogan  is  :  “Give  power  and  not  wealth 
to  the  poor  and  he  would  bring  about  a  transformation.”  We 
believe  that  no  section  can  be  uplifted  merely  by  money.  They  can 
develop  only  if  they  have  a  share  in  power  and  we  are  prepared  to 
provide  this  share.  In  this  year  of  justice,  in  memory  of  Dr  Bhim 
Rao  Ambedkar,  the  Government  has  recently  taken  a  decision  to 
give  reservation  to  the  backward  classes  in  the  jobs  in  government 
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and  public  sectors.  It  is  being  debated  as  to  how  many  persons 
would  get  economic  benefit  out  of  it.  In  a  sense,  taking  into  account 
the  population  of  this  country,  the  government  jobs  account  for 
only  one  per  cent  and  out  of  that  one  percent,  if  one-fourth  is  given 
to  anyone,  it  cannot  be  a  course  for  his  economic  betterment 
though  it  may  have  some  effect.  But  our  outlook  is  clear. 
Bureaucracy  is  an  important  organ  of  the  power  structure.  It  has  a 
decisive  role  in  decision-making.  We  want  to  give  an  effective  share 
in  the  power  structure  and  running  of  the  country  to  the  depressed, 
downtrodden  and  backward  people. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  system.  The  backward  classes  constitute 
52  per  cent  of  our  population,  but  in  the  government  jobs  its 
representation  is  only  14.5  per  cent  and  among  the  Class  I  officers, 
this  is  only  4.5  per  cent.  How  long  will  this  injustice  continue?  We 
shall  have  to  do  justice.  And  when  we  start  doingjustice  the  system 
gets  a  jolt  and  a  commotion  takes  place.  But  let  us  search  our 
conscience  and  leaving  aside  as  to  what  we  can  get  from  our 
country,  we  should  think  about  giving  to  those  who  are  have-nots. 
This  thinking  should  mould  our  life.  Only  such  an  approach  can 
bring  a  change  in  the  lives  of  people  living  in  huts  and  toiling 
masses  and  this  would  be  the  right  change.  Ministers  and  ministries 
change,  even  Prime  Ministers  change,  but  the  question  is  as  to 
when  the  life  of  people  living  under  thatched  roofs  will  change? 
That  change  would  be  the  correct  change.  To  bring  about  such  a 
change  we  will  have  to  arouse  social  forces.  I  call  upon  the  youth  to 
work  for  this  awakening.  I  invite  them  to  cooperate  in  building  a 
just  society  because  the  tear  in  the  eyes  of  a  poor  person  remains  a 
tear  for  some  time  but  later  it  becomes  acid.  He  tears  the  page  of 
history  to  build  his  own  heaven  on  earth.  So  long  as  the  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  poor  keep  the  eyes  wet,  it  is  alright;  but  after  it  gets  dried  his 
eyes  spit  fire.  It  is  the  lesson  of  history  that  when  the  eyes  of  poor 
turn  fiery  the  palaces  of  gold  melt  and  go  down  the  drain.  It  is  not 
enough  to  ponder  over;  we  have  to  act.  Therefore,  we  have  made 
reservation  for  the  backward  classes,  gave  statutory  status  to  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  Commission  and  brought 
forward  a  law  to  ensure  workers’  participation  in  management  to 
protect  their  rights  and  to  ensure  that  the  labour  have  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  country. 
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Similarly,  in  Delhi  we  see  the  poor  people  who  come  from 
villages  and  live  in  sewage  pipes  as  they  have  no  roof  on  their  heads. 
They  live  on  the  road  side.  We  intend  to  enact  a  law  for  their 
settlement.  So  many  labourers  come  from  villages  to  Delhi  and 
construct  palatial  buildings  here,  but  they  do  not  have  even  a  hut  for 
themselves.  In  this  context,  we  are  reminded  of  Guru  Nanak’s 
saying.  He  had  said  that  we  should  rate  everybody  high  and 
nobody  should  be  considered  low.  This  saying  will  become  the 
voice  of  justice.  We  also  have  to  see  that  wealth,  which  is  not 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  country,  is  put  to  productive 
purposes.  In  our  country  an  iron  plough  is  more  useful  than  a 
diamond  necklace  as  a  diamond  necklace  does  not  contribute  to 
productivity.  The  iron  plough  of  a  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  helps 
us  in  production.  As  far  as  the  urban  property  is  concerned  the 
existing  laws  have  many  loopholes  and  we  have  to  remove  them. 
We  shall  also  have  to  decide  whether  a  single  person  needs  a  big 
bungalow  for  his  accommodation.  In  a  country  where  even  huts  are 
not  available,  what  is  the  justification  of  building  houses  spread 
over  acres.  This  matter  should  be  debated  and  on  this  also  we  will 
take  a  decision.  Youth  are  the  mainstay  of  the  nation.  Their’s  is  the 
voice  of  new  age.  But  the  biggest  problem  of  the  youth  is 
employment.  In  the  Eighth  Five  Year  Plan,  employment  has  been 
given  a  pivotal  importance.  We  are  determined  to  fulfil  our  resolve 
to  give  constitutional  status  to  the  right  to  work  with  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  all  the  parties.  Within  the  resources  available 
for  development  and  our  commitments  in  other  fields,  we  will 
certainly  make  a  beginning.  No  government  can  assure 
government  jobs  to  all.  But  if  one  is  prepared  to  work,  job 
opportunities  should  be  available.  But  the  problem  is  that  we  are 
more  interested  in  management  rather  than  in  actual  work. 
Therefore,  we  want  to  become  managers  and  not  workers.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  are  not  among  workers.  When  we  talk  about 
right  to  work,  we  will  have  to  keep  in  view  the  social  parameters 
according  to  which  a  worker  should  be  respected,  then  only  the 
right  to  work  can  be  really  fruitful.  You  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
the  Government  has  increased  budget  provision  from  Rs  20  crore 
to  Rs  265  crore  for  the  welfare  of  youth.  This  amount  will  be  spent 
during  the  current  year. 
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Under  this  provision,  the  young  people  who  are  qualified  in 
different  professions,  will  be  given  assistance  and  loan  through  the 
banks  to  the  tune  of  Rs  120  crore  for  employment.  Similarly, 
provision  has  been  made  for  Rs  50  crore  for  giving  loans  from 
banks  to  the  poor  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  higher  studies. 
In  the  same  manner,  for  the  rural  youth  a  sum  of  Rs  70  crore  will 
be  provided  under  different  employment  schemes.  However,  this  is 
a  question  of  resources.  As  far  as  young  people  are  concerned,  all 
the  resources  of  the  nation  are  theirs  and  they  are  to  inherit  all  the 
national  resources.  But  the  greatest  resource  are  the  young  people 
themselves.  They  are  more  important  than  the  budget  of  any 
country  and  the  government.  Therefore,  when  the  young 
generation  is  called  upon  to  do  something,  it  is  not  for  an  ordinary 
task,  the  call  to  bring  about  a  complete  transformation.  Today,  I 
exhort  the  young  people  to  remove  the  curse  of  the  illiteracy.  If  one 
literate  young  person  imparts  the  light  of  knowledge  by  teaching  4 
or  5  persons,  the  entire  country  will  be  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy  will  be 
dispelled. 

Let  us  make  a  resolve.  If  every  young  person  makes  such  a 
resolve,  it  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  nation.  Similarly,  there  is 
a  question  of  population  and  we  have  to  think  about  it.  The  young 
generation  should  take  up  a  programme  to  educate  and  motivate 
people  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families.  The  government  also  will 
give  all  support  and  facilities.  In  this  manner  we  can  find  a  solution 
to  a  big  problem. 

Women  in  India  have  been  always  enjoying  great  respect  in  the 
society.  But  the  present  social  and  economic  system  has  pushed 
them  backward.  It  is  not  because  they  lack  competence  or 
capability;  they  are  also  not  wanting  in  courage  but  we  have  tied 
them  down  to  household  chores.  A  nation  grows  in  the  lap  of 
women.  They  bring  up  the  nation,  nurture  our  traditions  and 
uphold  our  culture.  But  in  spite  of  this  great  contribution,  they  have 
no  role  in  running  the  country.  If  we  keep  a  mother  in  chains,  there 
can  be  no  vitality  in  the  nation.  How  a  nation  can  vibrate  with  life  if 
women  who  are  the  sources  of  life  remain  suffocated.  Therefore, 
we  have  decided  to  make  a  beginning  by  giving  them  their  share  in 
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power.  In  this  very  session,  a  bill  is  being  tabled  in  Parliament  to 
provide  for  30  per  cent  seats  for  women  in  Panchayati  Raj.  Along 
with  this  the  National  Commission  for  Justice  for  Women  with 
judicial  powers  will  also  be  set  up.  I  hope  that  all  these  measures 
will  help  us  in  solving  their  innumerable  problems. 

On  this  day,  we  can’t  forget  our  valiant  Defence  forces:  our 
Army,  our  Navy  and  our  Air  force.  When  we  think  of  them,  we  feel 
proud.  They  have  always  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  their 
sacrifices.  When  even  my  thoughts  go  to  the  Jawans  in  Siachen, 
and  the  Himalayas,  I  feel  that  the  morale  of  our  Jawans  in  Siachen 
is  higher  than  the  Himalayas. 

You  will  be  happy  to  note  that  Akash  missile  which  we  had 
been  developing  was  successfully  launched  yesterday.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  pride  for  us  and  our  scientists.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  them. 

On  this  occasion  we  cannot  forget  our  ex-servicemen.  The 
Government  have  already  taken  important  decisions  about  their 
pension  and  soon  it  will  be  placed  before  the  Parliament.  But  I  do 
not  consider  ex-servicemen  to  be  merely  pensioners.  They  are  the 
symbol  of  our  unity.  When  they  were  in  uniform  they  had 

together  taken  a  vow  for  sacrifice  irrespective  of  the  fact  whether 
they  were  Hindu,  Muslim,  Sikh  or  Christian  or  whether  they  were 
Tamil  speaking,  Punjabi  speaking,  Rajasthani  speaking  or  Bengali 
speaking.  My  dear  ex-servicemen,  you  are  not  only  pensioners,  you 
had  provided  leadership  when  you  were  in  uniform.  Today,  when 
you  are  not  in  uniform  you  should  provide  leadership  to  the  society 
and  foster  the  same  sense  of  unity  as  you  did  while  you  were  in 
uniform.  There,  all  were  one.  Be  it  Hindu,  Muslim,  Sikh  or 
Christian  or  whatever  may  be  the  language,  you  should  remove  this 
feeling  wherever  you  are  and  you  should  provide  leadership  to  the 
society.  This  emotional  unity  is  our  biggest  strength  and  this  has 
not  been  achieved  in  a  day.  It  has  taken  centuries  to  bring  about 
this  composite  culture  embracing  different  religions  and  beliefs. 
We  cannot  afford  to  loose  this  legacy.  Any  strain  on  it  will  also 
affect  the  nation.  The  country  is  not  a  map  on  a  paper.  The  map  of 
the  nation  is  in  the  hearts  of  people  of  that  country.  If  there  are 
divisive  lines  in  the  hearts,  they  will  be  reflected  on  the  land  also. 
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We  would  not  allow  these  divisive  lines  to  emerge.  Here,  I  want  to 
quote  Jan  Nisar  Akhtar  who  presents  a  profile  of  this  culture,  “This 
country  is  a  synthesis  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  cultures.  This  saying 
is  centuries  old  but  this  is  so  fresh  even  today.”  We  have  to 
maintain  this  freshness. 

A  challenge  has  come  before  us.  The  question  is  not. of  poverty 
but  is  that  of  alienation.  The  human  being  can  tolerate  poverty; 
but  he  cannot  tolerate  that  he  should  be  treated  as  an  alien.  The 
question  is  not  of  convenience  but  is  that  of  participation  and  we 
want  to  involve  the  minorities  in  the  development  of  the  country 
and  in  education.  Whatever  may  be  our  development,  be  it  the  case 
of  banks  or  jobs,  justice  should  be  done  to  the  minorities.  We  want 
to  march  towards  justice. 

It  has  been  the  demand  that  in  this  country  we  have  holiday  on 
the  birthday  of  the  propounders  of  all  the  religions,  but  there  is  no 
holiday  on  the  birthday  of  Prophet  Mohammad.  Today,  I  want  to 
declare  that  the  Government  has  decided  that  the  birthday  of 
Prophet  Mohammad  will  be  observed  as  a  holiday.  This  was  the 
grouse  that  the  facility  given  to  all  the  religions  was  denied  to  a  big 
minority. 

Today,  the  relation  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait  is  causing  anxiety 
to  us.  We  do  not  support  violence  anywhere  in  the  world,  nor  do  we 
endorse  military  intervention.  Along  with  this,  there  should  be  no 
unilateral  action.  We  are  worried  about  the  life  and  property  of  the 
Indians  there.  Therefore,  we  have  sent  our  Cabinet  colleague,  Shri 
Arif  Mohammad  Khan  to  have  a  firsthand  assessment  of  the 

difficulties  and  problems  of  Indians  there  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  those  who  want  to  come.  We  are  in  touch  with 
different  countries  to  find  out  a  solution  without  the  use  of  force  or 
armies.  Our  relations  with  other  countries  have  generally 
improved.  I  have  been  to  Russia.  President  Gorbachev  has  taken  a 
new  initiative  in  the  world  and  is  bringing  about  revolutionary 
changes  in  his  country.  I  had  an  occasion  to  see  them  and  exchange 
ideas.  My  discussions  with  President  Gorbachev  have  not  only 
strengthened  the  traditional  friendship  between  India  and  the 
USSR  but  they  also  helped  us  in  deciding  the  course  we  have  to 
follow  in  the  world.  Our  relations  with  America  have  improved. 
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Their  stand  has  come  closer  to  our  position  on  issues  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir,  plebiscite  and  Simla  Agreement.  We  welcome  this. 
With  China,  exchange  of  views  is  continuing  in  a  positive  manner. 
We  have  solved  the  problems  with  Nepal  and  our  good  relations 
with  Bhutan,  Maldives  and  Mauritius  are  being  maintained.  With 
Bangladesh  also  our  relations  have  improved.  Tin  Bigha  was  an 
irritant  which  has  been  removed  and  now  the  talks  on  distribution 
of  waters  are  continuing  in  an  atmosphere  of  understanding.  We 
are  concerned  about  the  Tamils  of  Indian  origin  in  Sri  Lanka  and 
about  their  life  and  property.  For  them  we  have  taken  an  initiative 
that  within  Sri  Lanka,  there  should  be  a  camp  where  they  should 
live  securely.  The  talks  are  continuing  and  I  hope,  other  countries 
will  also  be  helpful  in  these  efforts.  But  I  will  not  allow  the 
extremists  or  militants  to  use  Indian  soil  as  their  centre.  We  want 
peace,  peace  in  Sri  Lanka  and  peace  in  India,  and  will  pursue  this 
policy.  While  our  relations  have  improved  with  others,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  in  spite  of  our  friendly  intentions,  our  relations 
with  Pakistan  have  not  shown  any  improvement.  All  these 
are  before  you  and  much  has  been  said  about  them.  I  do 
not  want  to  repeat  them  on  this  occasion,  but  would  like  to  say  two 
things.  We  want  friendship  and  if  they  move  one  step  forward  we 
will  reciprocate  by  moving  two  steps.  But  along  with  this,  there 
should  be  no  compromise  on  the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  the 
country.  If  there  is  any  evil  intention,  the  whole  country  would 
rise  and  face  it.  We  have  tried  to  establish  democratic  values.  In 
place  of  personalised  politics  we  are  pursuing  issue-based  politics. 
If  today  we  are  getting  support  from  BJP  and  Leftist  parties  it  is 
not  for  an  individual,  it  is  for  programmes. 

We  are  getting  the  support  on  the  basis  of  issues.  There  are  some 
maladies  in  the  institutions  of  this  country.  We  need  your  support 
to  change  this.  We  have  strengthened  the  foundations  of 
democracy  by  decentralisation  of  power,  by  introducing 
Panchayati  Raj,  the  Lok  Pal  Bill,  giving  autonomy  to  TV  and 
Radio  and  setting  up  the  Inter-State  Council.  But  these  are 
institutional  changes.  Today,  our  thoughts  go  to  the  greatness  of 
India  and  its  past.  On  this  occasion,  I  pledge  that  I  will  not  allow 
the  dignity  of  this  flag  to  be  sullied.  I  call  upon  farmers,  workers, 
young  people,  women,  industrialists,  writers,  children — who  may 
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not  be  eligible  to  vote  for  a  change  of  government  but  even  a  child 
can  come  forward  to  save  the  country — to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
India.  This  is  not  an  easy  path.  There  are  many  difficulties,  but  we 
are  brave  sons  and  daughters  of  a  brave  India.  Bravery  flows  in  our 
blood.  We  cannot  be  disheartened  even  if  there  are  storms.  Not  a 
thread  of  this  flag  can  be  separated.  We  will  not  be  terrified  even  if 
there  are  thunderstorms  or  lightening.  We  will  convert  this 
lightening  into  beacon  light  for  the  nation  and  in  this  light  we  will 
find  a  way  out.  On  this  occasion,  1  would  like  you  to  join  me  in 
raising  the  slogan  given  by  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  at  the  top  of 
your  voice  so  that  the  country  reverberates  with  its  echo  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Kanya  Kumari.  That  solgan  is:  “Jai  Hind”. 


Holistic  Approach  to  National 

Security 


T he  government  had  announced  their  intention  to  set  up  a 
National  Security  Council  to  consider  all  aspects  of  national 
security  in  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  manner.  The  Council 
will  take  a  holistic  view  of  national  security  issues  in  the  light  of  the 
external,  economic,  political  and  military  situations  and  their 
linkages  with  our  domestic  concerns  and  objectives. 

The  need  for  a  holistic  approach  is  especially  important  today,  as 
both  the  external  geo-strategic  environment  and  the  internal 
situation  in  the  country  are  changing  rapidly.  The  international 
environment  has  undergone  dramatic  changes  which  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new  equilibria  of  power  in 
different  regions  of  the  globe.  Economic  considerations  are 
increasingly  determining  international  political  dynamics,  and 
economic  power  is  now  more  significant  than  military  strength. 
The  domestic  situation  is  also  changing  as  the  process  of 
development  releases  new  energies  and  raises  aspirations  which,  in 
many  regions,  have  strained  the  social  fabric  and  the 
administrative  structure.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  these  strains 
are  compounded  by  external  forces  aiding  and  abetting  militant 
and  terrorist  groups  in  their  unlawful  and  subversive  activities. 


Statement  on  the  constitution  of  the  National  Security  Council,  New  Delhi,  24  August 
1990 
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These  trends,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  could  undermine  the 
nations. 

The  Government  have,  therefore,  decided  to  set  up  a  National 
Security  Council  comprising  the  Prime  Minister  as  its  Chairman 
and  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Member,  Minister  of  Finance, 
Member,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  Member,  and  Minister  of 
External  Affairs,  Member. 

The  Council  may,  as  necessary,  request  other  Union  Ministers 
and  any  Chief  Minister  of  a  State  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  may  also  invite  experts  and  specialists  to 
attend  its  meetings  as  necessary. 

The  main  endeavour  of  the  National  Security  Council  will  be  to 
evolve  an  integrated  approach  to  policy-making  as  it  affects 
national  security,  taking  account  of  the  linkages  between  the 
evolving  external  situation  in  the  political,  military  and  economic 
fields  and  our  domestic  situation.  This  should  lead  to  the 
identification  of  strategies  which  optimise  our  efforts  in  defence, 
internal  security,  and  foreign  affairs.  The  Council  will  ensure  that 
medium-term  and  long-term  assessments  are  made  of  the  internal 
and  geo-strategic  environment  to  serve  as  a  perspective  for  shaping 
government  policy  in  related  matters.  The  subjects  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council  will  broadly  cover  the  following: 

(a)  external  threats  scenario;  (b)  strategic  defence  policies;  (c) 
other  security  threats,  specially  those  involving  atomic  energy, 
space  and  high  technology;  (d)  internal  security  covering  aspects 
such  as  counter-insurgency,  counter-terrorism  and  counter¬ 
intelligence;  (e)  patterns  of  alienation  likely  to  emerge  within  the 
country,  especially  those  with  a  social,  communal  or  regional 
dimension;  (0  security  implication  of  evolving  trends  in  the  world 
economy  on  India’s  economic  and  foreign  policies;  (g)  external 
economic  threats  in  areas  such  as  energy,  commerce,  food  and 
finance;  (h)  threats  posed  by  trans-border  crimes  such  as  smuggling 
and  traffic  in  arms,  drugs  and  narcotics;  (i)  evolving  a  national 
consensus  on  strategic  and  security  issues. 

The  National  Security  Council  shall  be  assisted  by  a  Strategic 
Core  Group  comprising  the  Cabinet  Secretary  as  Chairman  and 
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representatives  of  the  three  Services  and  the  ministries  concerned. 
The  Strategic  Core  Group  will  supervise  the  submission  of 
appropriate  studies,  papers  and  reports  to  the  National  Security 
Council  from  the  ministries  or  other  agencies  of  the  government,  or 
from  Special  Task  Forces. 

The  National  Security  Council  will  have  a  separate  secretariat 
which  will  be  headed  by  a  Secretary  who  will  be  an  officer  in  the 
rank  of  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India.  This  secretariat  will 
also  service  the  Strategic  Core  Group. 

For  in-depth  study  of  different  aspects  concerning  national 
security,  Task  Forces  may  be  established  as  may  be  decided  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  Each  Task  Force  will  be  concerned  with 
specific  areas  of  security  and  its  membership  will  be  drawn  from 
the  ministries  and  agencies  dealing  with  the  security  issues  within 
the  government.  Each  Task  Force  will  be  headed  by  an  experienced 
person  well-versed  in  matters  assigned  to  that  Task  Force.  While 
the  Task  Force  will  be  administratively  attched  to  the  secretariat  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  they  may  request  for  expert 
assistance  from  agencies  within  or  outside  the  government. 

The  National  Security  Council  will  also  oversee  efforts  to 
increase  public  awareness  on  important  national  security  problems 
with  a  view  to  promoting  the  widest  possible  consensus  within  the 
country  on  issues  affecting  the  nation’s  security.  Towards  this  end, 
a  National  Security  Advisory  Board  will  be  constituted  comprising 
members  from  among  Chief  Ministers,  Members  of  Parliament, 
academics,  scientists  and  persons  having  rich  experiences  of  service 
in  the  administration,  armed  forces,  Press  and  the  media.  The 
Board  will  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  and  keep  a  record  of  its 
proceedings.  The  Board  will  essentially  serve  as  a  mechanism  for 
obtaining  a  broad  range  of  informed  views  and  options  on  national 
security  issues.  This  will  form  an  important  input  into  studies  and 
papers  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  The  Board  will  be  serviced  by  the  secretariat  of  the 
National  Security  Council. 


Heritage  of  Hindu-Muslim  Amity 


T he  national  integration  Council  at  its  meeting  last  month 
had  appealed  to  all  concerned  that  there  should  be  a  continuing 
dialogue  and  discussion  to  consider  and  decide  the  site  of  the 
Temple  at  Ayodhya  so  as  to  find  a  solution  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  The  National  Integration  Council  had  advised  the 
Government  to  request  the  Court  to  expedite  the  proceedings 
before  it  and  had  urged  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  should  be 
respected  by  all.  The  NIC  had  also  appealed  to  the  religious  leaders 
of  both  the  communities — Hindus  and  Muslims — to  take  the 
initiative  for  resolving  the  issue  amicably  and  called  upon  all  the 
political  parties  and  other  organisations  concerned  to  ensure  peace 
and  generate  mutual  trust  and  goodwill  among  the  various 
communities. 

In  pursuance  of  this  decision  of  the  National  Integration 
Council,  I  appeal  to  both  Hindus  and  Muslims  and  all  our 
countrymen  to  ensure  peace  and  maintain  communal  harmony  at 
this  critical  juncture.  We,  in  this  country,  have  always  had  a 
tradition  of  Hindu-Muslim  amity  and  nothingshould  bedonenow 
to  endanger  this  heritage  of  ours.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Hindus 
to  protect  their  Muslim  brethren  and  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
Muslims  to  protect  their  Hindu  brethren.  There  can  be  no  greater 
protection  for  either  the  Hindus  or  the  Muslims  than  the  mutual 
protection  that  they  can  provide  each  other. 
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At  this  stage,  we  would  all  do  well  to  remember  that  the  judiciary 
is  fully  seized  of  the  matter.  Since  the  Court  of  law  is  looking  into 
the  matter  and  we  are  all  committed  to  respect,  and  fully  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Court,  there  is  no  need  for  any  particular 
individual  or  groups  to  be  concerned  or  entertain  any 
apprehension  that  any  injustice  will  be  done  to  them.  This  faith  of 
ours  in  our  judiciary  should  set  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  at 
rest. 

The  Allahabad  High  Court  has  made  an  interim  order  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  as  far  as  the  Babri  Masjid-Ram 
Janmabhoomi  is  concerned,  pending  a  final  decision  on  the 
dispute.  This  order  of  the  High  Court  would  be  fully  honoured  and 
the  safety  and  protection  of  the  structures  on  the  disputed  site  at 
Ayodhya  will  be  ensured  at  all  costs.  On  this,  therefore,  there 
should  be  no  cause  for  any  apprehension.  To  give  effect  to  the 
Court’s  orders  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Government 
and  these  will  be  adequately  discharged  by  the  Government. 
Therefore,  the  Muslim  leaders  should  shed  their  apprehensions 
and  there  is  no  need  to  form  Hifazti  Dasta  to  protect  the  mosque  on 
October  30. 

On  this  occasion,  I  affirm  that  the  Central  Government  is  taking 
all  steps  necessary  to  uphold  peace  and  maintain  law  and  order. 
The  Government  of  India  has  despatched  all  the  forces  necessary  to 
ensure  this  resolve  of  ours.  The  UP  Government  has  taken  all 
necessary  measures  in  this  regard,  and  would  have  the  resolute 
backing  of  the  Government  of  India  in  ensuring  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order. 

I  once  again,  appeal  to  all  our  countrymen,  all  political  parties, 
organisations  and  all  people  of  goodwill  not  to  take  any  action  or 
do  anything  that  would  prejudice  the  cause  of  peace  and  goodwill 
among  the  various  communities. 


Towards  Better  Centre-State 

Relations 


I  welcome  you  all  to  this  first  meeting  of  the  newly  constituted 
Inter-State  Council.  I  was  very  sorry  that  we  could  not  meet  in 
Bangalore  in  August.  Chief  Minister,  Karnataka  had  graciously 
consented  to  host  the  inaugural  meeting  at  Bangalore  in  August 
and  had  also  made  elaborate  arrangements,  but  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  our  control  that  meeting  had  to  be 
postponed. 

There  has  been  a  persistent  demand  from  all  the  State 
Governments  and  political  parties  that  the  consultation  procedure 
between  the  States  and  the  Union  should  be  institutionalised. 
There  was  no  better  way  of  doing  so  than  by  taking  action  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which 
envisaged  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-State  Council  with  broad 
terms  of  reference.  The  National  Front  had  committed  itself  to 
setting  up  such  a  Council,  and  we  discussed  this  matter  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Chief  Ministers  on  April  12,  this  year.  The 
Presidential  notification  of  May  28,  1990  under  Article  263  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States,  Chief  Ministers  of  Union 
Territories  with  Legislative  Assemblies,  Administrators  of  Union 
Territories  without  Legislative  Assemblies  and  six  Cabinet 
Ministers  of  the  Union  Council  of  Ministers.  We  propose  to  hold 
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three  meetings  of  the  Council  on  a  regular  basis  every  year.  All 
questions  which  come  up  for  consideration  of  the  Council  are  to  be 
decided  by  consensus. 

The  notification  also  provides  that  the  Council  will  be  a 
recommendatory  body  for  investigating  and  discussing  subjects  in 
which  some  or  all  of  the  States  or  the  Union  and  one  or  more  of  the 
States  have  a  common  interest.  The  Council  will  make 
recommendations  upon  any  such  subject,  and  deliberate  upon  such 
matters  of  general  interest  to  the  States  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  As  you  can  see,  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  proposed  Council  are  omnibus,  and  flexible  enough'  to 
include  any  subject  which  could  be  of  common  concern  to  us.  On 
the  selection  of  issues  for  discussion  in  the  Inter-State  Council, 
Order  stipulates  that  the  Council  shall  adopt  guidelines  for  this 
purpose. 

I  propose  that  the  State  Governments/ Union  Territory 
Administrations,  ministries,  and  departments  of  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  wishing  to  have  a  particular  item  discussed  should  forward 
the  subject  along  with  an  explanatory  note  to  the  Inter-State 
Council’s  secretariat.  The  Council’s  secretariat  will  examine  the 
issues,  after  obtaining  comments  from  the  concerned  State 
Governments  and  Central  ministries  and  draft  a  self-contained 
explanatory  note.  We  will  then  decide  on  the  inclusion  of  the  item 
in  the  agenda  for  the  Inter-State  Council’s  meeting. 

The  Council’s  secretariat,  as  provided  for  in  the  Order,  shall 
come  into  being  in  the  near  future.  The  secretariat  will  be  in  contact 
with  the  State  Governments  and  Union  Territory  Administrations 
to  determine  the  agenda  and  timing  of  future  meetings  of  the 
Council.  For  the  present  meeting,  the  Governments  of  Tamil 
Nadu,  Karnataka,  Kerala,  West  Bengal  and  Uttar  Pradesh  have 
proposed  subjects  for  discussion.  However,  due  to  the  paucity  of 
time,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  examine  their  proposals  and 
include  them  in  the  agenda  for  this  meeting.  The  Council’s 
secretariat  will  now  examine  these  subjects  and  we  will  decide  upon 
their  inclusion  in  the  agenda  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  first  item  on  today’s  agenda  is  a  discussion  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sarkaria  Commission  on  Centre-State 
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relations.  Since  the  Council  has  been  set  up  on  the  basis  of  its 
recommendations,  it  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  its  very  first 
meeting  should  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the  Sarkaria 
Commission’s  Report.  The  Indian  Constitution  created  a  two-tier 
democratic  structure,  one  at  the  level  of  the  Union  and  the  otherat 
the  level  of  the  States.  But  a  Constitution  only  creates  a  legal 
framework  within  which  political  forces  are  expected  to  interact. 
The  way  in  which  they  do  so  in  turn  alters  the  shape  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  often  without  any  formal  amendments. 
Nowhere  is  this  dynamic  process  of  interaction  more  clearly  visible 
than  in  the  relationship  between  the  Centre  and  the  States  in  our 
country.  Accordingly,  a  periodic  review  of  Union-State  relations  is 
necessary  for  identifying  problems  and  seeking  solutions.  Such  a 
review  was  made  by  the  Administrative  Reforms  Commission.  A 
fresh  comprehensive  review  was  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  Parliament  in  March  1983,  since  consensus  and  cooperation, 
which  is  a  prerequisite  for  smooth  functioning  of  Union-State 
relations,  was  threatened  by  the  politics  of  confrontation.  The 
Sarkaria  Commission,  as  we  all  know,  had  wide  terms  of  reference. 
They  were  asked  to  examine  and  review  the  working  of  the  existing 
arrangements  between  the  Union  and  the  States  in  regard  to 
powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  in  all  spheres  and  suggest 
suitable  changes,  keeping  in  view  the  social  and  economic 
developments  which  have  taken  place  over  the  years.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  is  a  result  of  extensive  study  and  analysis  and 
detailed  discussions  with  State  Governments,  public  men, 
academicians,  leaders  of  political  parties,  ministers,  jurists, 
scientists,  journalists,  scholars,  economists,  bureaucrats  and  ex¬ 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  Commission  submitted  its  report  to  the  Government  in 
1987.  After  its  receipt,  copies  of  the  report  were  circulated  to  all  the 
State  Governments,  Governors,  political  parties,  Members  of 
Parliament  and  persons  in  other  walks  of  life  with  the  aim  of 
evoking  a  wide  ranging  discussion,  and  arriving  at  a  national 
consensus  on  the  action  to  be  taken.  We  have  so  far  received  the 
comments  from  21  States.  The  report  has  been  discussed  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  in  meetings  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  attached  to  the  Home  Ministry.  The  various  ministries, 
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which  were  concerned  with  different  aspects  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  specific  areas  of  the  Constitution,  have 
examined  the  relevant  recommendations  in  consultation  with  the 
State  Governments.  While  we  have  received  the  comments  from  a 
majority  of  the  States,  many  of  these  Governments  have  changed, 
and  the  new  State  Governments  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  other  State  Governments.  It  was  also 
suggested  in  a  meeting  of  some  Chief  Ministers  held  in  Calcutta  in 
1988  that  before  taking  a  final  decision  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  the  report  of  the  Commission  as  a  whole  should 
be  discussed  in  a  meeting  of  Chief  Ministers  taking  everything  into 
account,  I  decided  that  a  broad  exchange  of  views  on  the  Sarkaria 
Commission’s  reports  would  be  useful  in  framing  up  our  ideas  on 
the  modalities,  priorities  and  the  course  of  action  we  should  adopt 
in  implementing  its  recommendations. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Sarkaria  Commission  pertain  to 
the  host  of  individual  issues  which  arise  in  the  day-to-day  working 
relations  of  the  Centre  and  the  States.  The  agenda  gives  you  the 
liberty  to  comment  on  any  or  all  of  these  in  the  light  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission.  No  pattern  of  relationship  is 
perfect  and  there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  Changes  are 
needed  because  people’s  needs  and  aspirations  have  changed.  The 
report  of  the  Sarkaria  Commission  is  a  monumental  effort  of 
creating  an  awareness  of  the  direction  of  these  changes.  Our  federal 
structure  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  has  provided  a  flexible 
mechanism  for  harmonising  the  needs  of  national  integration  with 
the  diverse  cultural,  economic  and  social  aspirations  in  the  States. 
We  are  a  Federation  and  not  a  Confederation  because,  as  Dr 
Ambedkar  had  put  it  while  introducing  the  Draft  Constitution — 
“both  the  Union  and  the  States  are  created  by  the  Constitution  and 
both  derive  their  respective  authority  from  the  Constitution  and 
one  is  not  subordinate  to  the  other  in  its  own  field;  the  authority  of 
one  is  to  coordinate  with  that  of  the  other”.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
“the  basic  principle  of  federalism  is  that  the  legislative  and 
executive  authority  is  partitioned  between  the  Centre  and  the 
States  not  by  any  law  to  be  made  by  the  Centre,  but  by  the 
Constitution  itself.  That  is  what  the  Constitution  does.  The  States 
are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  Centre  for  their  legislative  or 
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executive  authority.  The  States  and  the  Centre  are  co-equal  in  this 
matter”. 

Reviewing  the  experience  of  the  past  four  decades,  the 
Commission  has  reaffirmed  that  the  federal  structure  created  by 
the  Constitution  of  India  is  sound  and  required  no  major  structural 
changes.  A  strong  Centre  is  necessary  not  only  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  independence,  integrity  and  unity  of  the  country  but 
also  to  coordinate  a  uniform,  integrated  policy  on  basic  issues  of 
national  concern.  At  the  same  time,  strong  and  viable  States  are 
necessary  to  give  full  expression  to  regional  aspirations  and  ensure 
balanced  economic  and  social  development.  It  is  in  this  framework 
that  the  Commission  has  made  several  recommendations  that  are 
designed  to  promote  a  smooth  and  harmonious  relationship 
between  the  Centre  and  the  States  on  a  long-term  basis. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  fall  into  three  broad 
categories.  They  relate  to  (a)  legislative  relations  (b)  administrative 
relations  and  (c)  financial  relations  including  economic  and  social 
planning.  There  are  a  total  of  247  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission. 

In  the  legislative  field,  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  as  envisaged 
in  Article  246  and  254  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Commission  has  taken  the  view  that  major  structural  changes  are 
not  necessary  since  the  capacity  of  the  Union  to  ensure  uniform 
integrated  policy  on  issues  of  national  concern  should  not  be 
weakened.  The  Commission,  however,  has  suggested  some 
amendments  that  will  enable  the  States  to  amend  Parliamentary 
laws  to  suit  their  needs,  and  also  for  allowing  residual  matters  other 
than  taxation  to  figure  in  the  concurrent  list.  The  Commission  has 
also  called  for  the  firm  establishment  of  a  convention  that  there 
should  be  consultation  with  the  States  before  the  Centre  passes 
laws  on  a  subject  in  the  concurrent  list. 

In  the  field  of  administrative  relations,  the  Commission  has 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  new  philosophy  that  emphasises 
the  need  for  consensus  building  consultations  with  the  States.  If  we 
adhere  to  this  philosophy,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  for  the  Union 
to  utilise  the  executive  powers  in  Article  256  and  257  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Commission  has  also  recommended  a  more 
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extensive  and  generous  use  of  Article  248  which  permits  the 
Centre’s  functions  to  be  entrusted  to  the  States.  This  will 
progressively  decentralise  administrative  power.  Similary,  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  Governors,  the  Commission  wants 
the  convention  of  appointing  Governors  in  consultation  with  the 
Chief  Ministers  to  be  strengthened.  The  Commission  has  also  set 
out  principles  for  the  appointment  of  Chief  Ministers  and  the 
dismissal  of  ministries  in  the  States,  and  has  made  recommendations 
defining  limiting  the  power  of  a  Governor  to  refer  a  State  Bill  to  the 
Centre  for  assent.  With  regard  to  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Commission  has  recommended  that  the  power  to 
impose  President’s  rule  in  the  States  under  Article  356,  although 
necessary,  should  be  used  sparingly,  only  when  other  alternatives 
fail  to  prevent  a  breakdown  of  the  constitutional  machinery. 

On  financial  relations,  the  Commission  has  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  sharing  of  the  corporation  tax,  income  tax  and  excise 
duties  and  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  advertisements  in  broadcast.  It  has 
recommended  a  review  of  royalty  paid  on  the  extraction  of 
minerals  overdrafts  by  States.  It  has  suggested  the  modernisation 
of  the  treasury  system,  and  asked  the  Centre  to  make  available 
foreign  exchange  to  the  States.  There  are  other  recommendations 
covering  borrowing  by  States  from  bank,  the  issue  of  tax-free 
municipal  bonds,  assistance  for  natural  calamities,  and  procedural 
changes  for  the  transfer  of  resources  from  the  Centre  to  the  States. 
Lastly,  there  are  recommendations  relating  to  government 
subsidies,  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Finance  Commission  and 
the  Planning  Commission,  the  role  of  the  National  Development 
Council,  and  the  loan-grant  pattern  of  Central  assistance  for 
development  purposes. 

Apart  from  the  Sarkaria  Commission  Report,  we  have  on 
today’s  agenda  three  other  items.  These  relate  to  the  consignment 
tax,  the  shifting  of  additional  excise  duties  from  fabrics  to  yarn, 
and  the  setting  up  of  special  courts  for  economic  offences. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  consignment  tax  is  intended  to  plug 
loopholes  in  the  Central  sales  tax.  This  is  being  avoided  on  a  large 
scale  by  sending  goods  from  one  State  to  another  on  a  consignment 
basis.  The  proposal  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  long  time. 
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Even  though  the  Constitution  was  amended  in  1983  for  this 
purpose,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  bring  forth  the  relevant 
legislation  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  matter  has  been  discussed 
at  various  conferences  of  the  Chief  Ministers,  and  in  the  conference 
held  in  February,  1989,  a  consensus  had  emerged  that  the 
consignment  tax  should  be  levied  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Central 
sales  tax  and  shared  equally  by  the  State  of  origin  and  the  other 
States  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  formula. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  power  to  grant  exemption  should  be 
exercised  concurrently  by  the  Centre  and  the  States.  There  was, 
however,  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  guidelines  for  granting 
such  exemptions.  A  Committee  of  Chief  Ministers  was,  therefore, 
appointed  to  go  into  this  question,  but  it  could  not  finalise  its 
recommendations  in  all  respects. 

We  are  keen  to  augment  the  resources  of  the  States  particularly 
in  the  context  of  resource  mobilisation  for  the  Eighth  Plan  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  suggesting  further  consideration  by  the 
Committee  of  Chief  Ministers  we  think  it  appropriate  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Inter-State  Council  for  evolving  a  consensus  on 
the  guidelines  for  exemption. 

Detailed  proposals  in  this  regard  are  contained  in  the  agenda 
note  circulated  to  you,  but  I  would  like  to  add  a  note  of  caution. 
While  endorsing  the  proposal  for  the  levy  of  a  consignment  tax,  we 
should  guard  against  the  possibility  that  it  will  add  to  inflationary 
pressures.  This  is  most  likely  in  the  case  of  essential  commodities 
and  vital  inputs  for  the  economy.  We  should  also  avoid  the 
cascading  effect  of  such  levies.  In  working  out  our  proposal  we 
have  taken  care  to  see  that  the  revenue  interests  of  the  States  are 
fully  protected.  I  would,  therefore,  commend  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  agenda  note  for  your  approval  so  that  we  can  take 
steps  to  bring  forward  a  legislation  to  impose  this  long  awaited  levy 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

As  you  are  aware,  while  presenting  the  Budget  for  1990-91,  the 
Finance  Minister  had  said  that  he  would  consult  the  Chief 
Ministers  on  whether  or  not  to  shift  the  additional  excise  duty  in 
lieu  of  sales  tax  from  fabrics  to  yarn.  We  think  this  is  desirable 
because  there  are  inherent  difficulties  in  administering  the  excise 
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duty  at  the  fabric  stage,  because  of  the  highly  decentralised  nature 
of  weaving  industry.  The  levy  is,  therefore,  imposed  at  the 
processing  stage  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  large- 
scale  evasion.  If  the  duty  is  shifted  to  the  yarn  stage,  collection 
becomes  very  simple  as  it  is  confined  to  only  organised  spinning 
units  whose  production  can  be  easily  monitored.  Therefore,  even  a 
lower  incidence  of  duties  on  the  textile  sector  will  yield  a  larger 
revenue.  The  unfair  advantage  that  certain  sections  are  deriving  by 
evading  the  duty  will  also  be  neutralised.  It  is  true  that  if  this 
proposal  is  accepted,  the  State  Government  will  not  have  the 
freedom  to  levy  sales  tax  on  either  fabrics  or  yarn.  But  I  would  like 
to  assure  you  that  the  rates  of  additional  excise  duty  on  yarn  will  be 
so  worked  out  that  the  States  are  more  than  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  revenue  that  occurs  because  of  the  abolition  of  the  sales  tax 
on  yarn.  The  proposal  is  intended  to  improve  tax  administration, 
minimise  tax  evasion  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  vulnerable 
handloom  sector.  I  would,  therefore,  commend  its  adoption  to  the 
Council. 

Members  of  the  Council  will  agree  with  me  that  in  the  context  of 
resource  mobilisation  the  imperative  need  today  is  to  curb  tax 
evasion  and  improve  its  administration.  This  is  possible  only  when 
deterrent  action  is  taken  against  tax  evaders.  While  adequate  penal 
provisions  exist  in  our  fiscal  laws,  these  are  complex  and  require 
specialised  knowledge.  Therefore,  unless  there  are  special  courts 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  cases  will  get  the  attention 
that  they  deserve.  The  Law  commission  in  its  47th  Report  had 
recommended  the  establishment  of  special  courts,  and  1 1  States 
have  so  far  responded  to  our  request  by  setting  up  1 3  special  courts. 
This  number  is  wholly  inadequate.  Therefore,  I  request  all  States  to 
set  up  special  courts  on  the  scale  suggested  in  the  agenda  note,  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  would  also  like  to  request  the  High  Courts  to 
post  really  competent  judicial  officers  to  these  courts  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  specialise  in  these  complex  laws. 

The  Government  of  India  will  take  further  necessary  action  on 
the  basis  of  today’s  deliberations.  I  now  call  upon  you  to  let  the 
other  members  of  this  Council  have  the  benefit  of  your  comments 
and  suggestions  on  the  agenda  items  before  us. 


No  Compromise  on  Secular  Ideals 

and  National  Unity 


1  wish  to  talk  to  you  today  about  an  important  issue  that  faces 
our  nation.  That  is  the  Ram  Janmabhoomi-Babri  Masjid  dispute. 
It  is  an  old  dispute  that  has  taken  a  new  turn,  one  that  has  plunged 
the  country  into  a  crisis.  What  we  face  is  not  just  a  new  problem,  a 
new  crisis:  the  nation  is  being  tested  as  never  before.  The  challenge 
we  face  is  not  only  to  the  rule  of  law,  not  only  to  our  political 
system  and  our  Constitution.  It  is  to  our  humanity  and  our 
compassion.  The  coming  days  will  decide  whether  we  will  live  up  to 
our  principles,  or  betray  them.  In  these  few  moments  of  time,  the 
future  history  of  India  will  be  written  and  we  must  bear  this  in  mind 
as  we  take  our  decisions. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  problem  we  face  today  is  connected  with 
religion  and  religious  beliefs.  But  in  reality  it  is  connected  with  our 
most  fundamental  convictions  on  how  our  nation  must  be  run,  and 
its  unity  preserved.  There  are  so  many  religions  in  our  country,  so 
many  beliefs,  so  many  convictions.  When  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  how  are  we  to  resolve  them?  It  is  impossible  to  argue  with 
religious  faith.  Each  one  of  us  can  assert  that  his  views  are  born  of 
religious  conviction  and  are,  therefore,  not  open  to  debate.  We 
respect  all  beliefs,  but  if  there  is  a  conflict  between  convictions  born 
of  different  religions  then  what  is  the  way  ahead  for  the  State? 
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There  are  only  two  roads.  There  is  the  road  of  consensus  and 
compromise.  But  if  a  compromise  cannot  be  found  then  there  is  the 
rule  of  law,  and  the  Courts  of  law.  That  is  why  my  Government 
made  it  clear  from  the  very  beginning  that  it  would  try  its  best  to 
find  an  amicable  solution  to  the  dispute.  But  if  it  failed,  then  the 
verdict  of  the  Courts  and  the  rule  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution — 
that  law  and  Constitution  that  we  swore  to  uphold  when  we  took 
office — would  be  upheld.  That  was  its  duty  and  that  would  be  its 
endeavour. 

Very  often  initiatives  go  unreported  in  the  newspapers  because 
their  publication  would  complicate  efforts  to  solve  the  problem. 
My  Government  has  been  holding  talks  continuously  with  the 
religious  leaders  of  different  faiths,  with  the  leaders  of  various 
political  parties — the  Vishwa  Hindu  Parishad,  the  Rashtriya 
Swayam  Sewak  Sangh,  the  Left  parties,  and  the  Bharatiya  Janata 
Party — in  an  unceasing  attempt  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  crisis. 
We  were  able  to  make  some  progress,  but  on  the  basic  issue  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  dispute  were  not  able  to  come  close  to  each 
other. 

The  Government  tried  to  reconcile  the  wishes  of  the  different 
parties.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  deep  desire  of  Hindus  to 
build  a  Ram  Mandir  at  Ayodhya.  We  in  the  Government  and  many 
of  our  Muslim  brethren  respected  this  sentiment.  To  help  fulfil  this 
desire,  the  Government  found  a  large  plot  of  undisputed  land  (very 
close  to  the  disputed  area)  in  which  a  temple  could  be  built.  But 
there  was  no  way  under  law  by  which  the  Government  could  offer 
land  that  was  under  dispute,  and  on  which  there  was  an  interim 
Court  order  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  But  if  those  who  wish  to 
build  the  temple  are  obstinate,  and  insist  that  the  temple  must  be 
built  on  that  very  land;  that  the  temple  will  be  extended  to  cover  the 
structure  and  land  on  which  the  Babri  Masjid  now  stands;  and  that 
they  cannot  wait  any  longer,  then  the  Government  is  faced  with  a 
wholly  different  situation. 

I  urged  and  pleaded  many  times  that  I  respect  these  sentiments 
and  that  the  Government  is  making  land  available  so  that  the 
construction  of  the  temple  can  be  started.  My  only  request  was  that 
till  the  Court  gives  its  decision,  construction  should  not  be  based 
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on  architectural  plan  that  envisages  the  use  of  the  disputed  area.  I 
asked  them  to  be  patient  and  wait  for  the  Court’s  decision.  But  with 
great  sorrow  I  have  to  tell  you  that  this  simple  and  principled  stand 
did  not  find  favour  with  them.  They  said  that  they  would  start 
construction  from  the  predetermined  spot  and  on  the  disputed 
land.  They  would  not  wait  for  the  court  and  they  were  not  ready  to 
abide  by  its  judgement.  The  nation  must  now  decide.  If  people  of 
all  religious  faiths  start  saying  that  we  will  not  respect  the  verdict  of 
the  Courts,  then  how  will  the  country  be  governed  and  how  will  its 
unity  be  maintained? 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  once  again  asked  at  the  Chief 
Ministers’  meeting  yesterday:  “Can  this  nation  not  be  given  just  6  or 
8  months  or  a  year  more,  so  that  the  Court  can  sit  continuously  and 
give  its  verdict?  Do  the  children  and  the  people  of  this  country  not 
have  the  right  to  demand  this  small  reprieve?  What  is  the  urgency 
that  requires  the  entire  country  to  be  consumed  by  turbulence  in 
less  than  six  days,  and  not  be  given  another  chance  to  live  in 
peace?” 

Sardar  Patel  had  said  of  this  very  Ram  Janmabhoomi-Babri 
Masjid  issue,  that  it  could  not  be  resolved  by  force  and  that  the  rule 
of  law  must  be  upheld  under  any  circumstances.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  without  doubt  that  while  I  have  made  every  effort  to  find  an 
amicable  solution,  I  will  uphold  the  rule  of  law  no  matter  what  is 
the  cost.  I  took  a  solemn  oath  to  do  this  under  the  Constitution 
when  I  took  this  office.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  do  my  duty. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  all  my  fellow 
countrymen  not  to  be  swept  away  by  communal  passions.  There 
will  be  many  things  to  disturb  or  inflame  you  in  the  coming  days. 
But  1  urge  you  to  stay  calm  and  to  maintain  the  ties  of  affection  and 
brotherhood  that  bind  our  people  together.  That  is  our  nation’s 
strength,  and  it  must  not  be  lost.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  temple  or  a 
mosque  being  built  in  a  particular  space.  Our  most  fundamental 
principles  are  at  stake.  We  drew  up  a  Constitution  and  decided  that 
it  would  determine  the  way  our  nation  would  be  run.  Now  the 
argument  is  being  made  that  my  religion  and  my  faith  is  above  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  If  we  accept  this 
argument,  then  we  will  be  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
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theocratic  State.  The  ideal  of  a  secular  State  which  Bapu  and  Nehru 
nurtured,  will  be  destroyed. 

There  are  other  dangers.  If  we  accept  the  primacy  of  religion,  we 
must  accept  that  religion  can  be  a  base  for  political  mobilisation. 
Then  what  answer  will  I  have  for  those  in  Punjab  who  are 
demanding  a  separate  State  of  Khalistan  on  the  basis  of  religion 
alone,  and  those  in  Kashmir  who  wish  to  join  Pakistan  because  the 
people  are  their  co-religionists.  In  the  North-East,  where  the  large 
part  of  the  population  is  Christian,  is  it  not  possible  that  they  too 
will  one  day  start  asking  for  a  separate  State.  How  will  we  persuade 
them  to  stay  within  mother  India?  Once  we  give  moral  legitimacy 
to  this  proposition,  the  country  will  rapidly  be  polarised  on  the 
basis  of  religion. 

Today,  the  people  who  favour  the  construction  of  the  temple  on 
disputed  land  in  Ayodhya  are  also  beginning  to  say  that  religion 
cannot  be  separated  from  politics.  What  will  happen  to  the 
fundamental  principles  and  ideals  that  Bapu,  Nehru,  Jayaprakashji, 
Dr  Lohia  and  Sardar  Patel  subscribed  to. 

I  wish  to  ask  yet  another  question:  when  did  Sri  Rama  venture 
forth  under  an  election  symbol?  If  the  present  dispute  was  only 
about  Sri  Rama  and  the  Hindu  religion,  then  what  was  the  need  to 
attach  the  election  symbol  of  a  political  party  to  it?  Sri  Rama  did 
not  go  to  Lanka  flying  a  pennant  with  an  election  symbol  on  it.  He 
went  to  fight  for  justice,  with  compassion  in  his  heart.  Those  who 
wish  to  uphold  his  values  should  abandon  their  election  symbols 
and  take  into  their  hearts  the  truly  Indian  value  of  compassion. 

After  all,  temples  and  mosques  are  built  with  stone  and  mortar, 
but  if  you  break  people’s  hearts  then  which  mortar  and  which 
bricks  can  you  use  to  make  them  whole  again?  Does  religion 
consist  of  walls  and  structures?  No,  true  faith  resides  in  our  hearts. 
Hanuman  tore  open  his  chest  to  show  where  Rama  lived.  He 
sought  to  unite  hearts.  Today  we  shall  not  allow  the  work  of 
breaking  hearts  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Sri  Rama.  This  is  not  the 
true  meaning  of  Hindutva.  Our  religion  tells  us  that  humanity  is  the 
most  precious  of  human  attributes.  So  I  ask  you,  look  towards 
those  children  and  those  families  who  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
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storm  that  is  brewing  around  us.  Protecting  them  is  the 
transcendental  imperative  of  Hinduism  today. 

This  is  the  nation  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  built.  On  this  soil  his 
blood  flowed  to  save  the  nation.  And  yet  today  i  am  being  asked; 
“Can  you  save  your  Government?”  My  fellow  Indians,  I  wish  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  at  this  moment  a  government  is  a  very 
small  thing  indeed  and  saving  it  is  of  no  consequence.  At  this 
moment  we  must  save  the  nation.  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  many 
governments  to  save  the  temple  of  mother  India.  In  this  test  we 
shall  not  be  found  wanting.  If  it  is  a  question  of  saving  the  nation  or 
saving  the  Government,  then  the  nation  will  come  first. 
Governments  come  and  go,  but  the  nation  must  remain.  In  this,  my 
fellow  countrymen,  I  need  your  support. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people  are 
sound.  The  government  does  not  constitute  the  country.  The 
country  has  not  been  divided  between  the  government  and  the 
Opposition.  The  nation  is  made  up  of  those  who  live  in  the  huts,  of 
the  workers  who  live  in  the  cities,  the  farmers,  the  youth,  women, 
the  scientists,  the  writers,  and  I  wish  to  ask  all  of  them  to  save  it  in 
this  hour  of  crisis.  These  are  historic  moments.  The  next  few  days 
will  decide  the  direction  that  India  will  take  in  the  future.  Our 
country  has  faced  many  problems,  but  our  people  have 
surmounted  all  of  them.  Today  we  face  a  grave  threat  to  our 
emotional  unity.  If  you  maintain  that  unity,  then  our  country  will 
remain  strong.  I  have  full  faith  in  you  and  in  India. 


An  Appeal 


I  t  is  not  the  question  of  the  Government  but  of  principles.  It  is  the 
question  whether  the  Constitution,  the  judiciary  and  secularism 
will  be  upheld  or  not;  and  it  is  time  that  all  those  who  uphold  these 
values  come  together,  whether  they  be  in  the  political  field  or  in  the 
social  field.  You  have  to  decide  that  you  have  to  run  this  country 
with  love  and  affection  or  by  force  and  hatred.  It  is  a  time  of 
decision  for  all  of  us  and  I  want  to  thank  the  intellectuals,  writers, 
artists  who  yesterday  expressed  themselves  very  frankly.  They 
expressed  the  voice  and  the  feeling  of  the  country,  of  the  common 
man  and  this  is  what  we  all  should  respect. 

At  this  moment,  and  it  is  a  very  tense  moment,  my  heart  goes  out 
to  the  innocent  children,  men  and  women  who  today,  are  under 
tension  and  under  fear. 

I  appeal  to  all  my  countrymen  that  at  this  hour  one  should 
protect  the  other  like  a  brother  to  each  other. 

The  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  has  withdrawn  support  from  the 
National  Front  Government,  but  so  far  as  the  issues  are  concerned, 
they  have  to  be  put  before  the  Parliament;  so  the  country  is  witness 
as  to  who  is  on  which  side  because  very  basic  principles  are  under 
question,  the  very  principles  on  which  the  country’s  edifice  is  built. 
And,  question  is  really  not  of  the  Government  but  of  the  unity  of 
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the  country  and  everyone  will  have  to  search  his  heart  and  take  a 
decision  very  clearly,  openly  and  in  the  highest  forum  of  the 
country. 


Preserving  the  Principles  of  Unity 

and  Social  Justice 


1  have  bid  goodbye  to  the  Government  to  return  once  more  to 
you.  I  look  forward  to  this  reunion.  I  came  to  the  Government  on 
issues,  and  it  is  on  issues  I  am  leaving.  The  National  Front 
Government  has  gone  but  we  have  not  lost  our  courage.  Our 
courage  came  from  you,  and  it  is  this  courage  that  will  endure  us  in 
our  fight  for  national  unity,  social  and  economic  justice  and 
communal  harmony. 

If  some  of  my  actions  have  pleased  you  then  I  feel  fulfilled.  But  if 
some  have  angered  you,  that  anger  is  a  part  of  the  burden,  I  must 
bear.  It  is  your  duty  and  your  right  to  expressyour  displeasure,  as  it 
is  mine  to  accept  both  your  anger  and  your  affection.  I  accept  both 
because  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  your  judgement  and  fairness. 

Our  country,  our  society,  has  been  born  of  the  confluence  of  the 
greatest  religions  of  the  world.  Hinduism  is,  above  all,  a  religion  of 
synthesis.  It  has  united  the  animate  with  the  inanimate;  the  soul  of 
one  with  the  soul  of  all;  the  atma  with  the parmatma.  Islam  teaches 
brotherhood  and  equality;  Christianity  lit  the  lamp  of  compassion; 
Buddhism  and  Jainism  brought  the  message  of  non-violence; 
Sikhism  opened  its  doors  to  the  people  of  all  castes,  religions  and 
social  strata.  Wherein  all  this  is  a  conflict?  The  conflict  is  elsewhere, 
and  religion  is  only  a  pretext. 
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Religion  is  the  lamp  of  the  soul.  Let  it  light  your  way.  Do  not  use 
it  to  ignite  the  flames  of  hatred.  If  you  do  so,  the  temple  of  mother 
India  will  be  reduced  to  ashes.  I  beseech  you,  do  not  let  this  happen. 
Religion  belongs  to  our  hearts,  not  to  the  throne  of  power. 

Today,  we  face  the  supreme  test.  We  must  decide  on  the  basis  of 
principles  whether  we  will  uphold  the  rule  of  law  and  the  sanctity  of 
our  Constitution,  or  violate  them  and  run  the  Indian  State  through 
force  and  coercion.  Shall  religious  polarisation  divide  the  country? 

Who  is  opposed  to  a  temple  dedicated  to  Sri  Rama  built  in 
Ayodhya?  But  has  it  to  be  done  in  violation  of  Court  orders  and  by 
breaking  down  the  mosque? 

I  have  sacrificed  my  Government  on  this  one  issue.  I  shall  devote 
my  whole  life,  if  necessary,  to  resolve  this  dispute.  But  I  want  all  of 
you  to  remember  that  a  resolution  that  comes  out  of  mutual  respect 
and  generosity  of  spirit  will  be  the  strongest  foundation  of  this 
nation’s  unity  and  an  abiding  testament  to  religious  tolerance.  I 
wish  to  thank  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  all  those  who  have 
worked  with  total  sincerity,  to  resolve  this  problem.  I  also  urge  the 
nation  to  enact  a  law  in  Parliament  that  will  protect  the  status  of 
every  existing  mosque,  temple  or  other  religious  shrine  as  of  a  given 
date,  so  that  no  such  dispute  can  arise  in  the  future. 

To  build  our  society,  we  must  eliminate  entrenched  injustice  and 
inequality.  We  must  do  this  not  with  anger  but  with  compassion; 
not  with  confrontation  but  through  cooperation.  If  some  of  us  are 
weak  or  deprived,  we  must  bring  them  forward.  The  nation  is  a 
family  and  we  must  run  it,  if  necessary,  by  denying  ourselves  some 
of  our  wants — that  is  the  duty  of  the  elder  brother  to  his  weaker 
brethren  and  that  is  the  basis  of  social  justice. 

My  Government  decided  to  give  the  youth  and  the  backward 
classes  some  concessions.  But  somehow  these  were  misunderstood 
and  an  atmosphere  was  created  in  which  many  young  people 
decided  to  immolate  themselves.  My  heart  will  forever  be  heavy. 
These  were  our  own  children.  They  turned  away  from  me  but  how 
can  I  turn  away  from  them.  The  future  of  every  child  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  of  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  him  or  her  a  good 
human  being  who  fights  not  only  for  himself  or  herself  but  for 
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others.  Only  those  who  are  capable  of  rising  to  this  challenge  have 
in  them  the  seeds  of  greatness. 

In  this  year  of  social  justice,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Babasaheb  Bhimrao  Ambedkar,  we  tried  to  light  the  lamp  of  hope 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  thousands  of  years  of 
discrimination  and  deprivation.  Once  I  am  free  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Government,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  devote  myself  to  instilling 
courage  in  them.  Our  adivasis,  who  live  in  forests  and  wastelands 
far  from  Delhi,  have  become  the  forgotten-poor  of  our  society,  fit 
only  for  exploitation.  The  voice  of  these  people  must  be  heard  in 
Delhi. 

I  had  given  a  commitment  that  we  would  safeguard  the  dignity  of 
the  farmers  who  work  in  the  fields  and  on  the  threshing  floors.  We 
gave  them  better,  more  just  prices  for  their  produce  and  lightened 
their  burden  of  debt.  But  our  ambition  to  forge  a  national  policy 
for  agriculture  remained  unfulfilled  for  the  lack  of  time.  In  this 
decade  of  the  farmer,  we  shall  continue  to  fight  for  his  rights. 

The  National  Front  Government  had  wished  to  give  to  the 
working  classes  and  the  weaker  sections  of  our  society  not  just 
concessions  but  a  share  in  decision-making.  We  wanted  women  to 
be  represented  in  the  Panchayats,  labour  to  have  a  share  in  the 
management  and  young  people  to  have  a  say  in  the  building  and 
running  of  this  country.  We  had  wanted  our  educated  youths  to 
have  secure  and  productive  lives.  We  wanted  to  safeguard  not  only 
their  physical  but  also  their  mental  well-being.  We  cannot  forget 
our  ex-soldiers.  We  have  done  our  bit  to  improve  their  lot. 

While  we  were  able  to  set  right  our  relations  with  our  neighbours 
particularly  China,  Nepal,  Sri  Lanka,  our  problems  with  Pakistan 
continue.  We  want  friendly  relations  with  Pakistan  but  in  spite  of 
our  best  efforts  we  could  not  succeed  so  far.  Problems  of  Punjab, 
Kashmir  and  Assam  still  remain  on  the  national  agenda.  We  have 
to  find  a  solution  of  these  problems  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  there  and  we  have  to  restore  their  faith  in  the  essential 
fairness  of  Indian  democracy. 

The  Gulf  crisis  has  put  enormous  strain  on  our  economy.  We 
have  become  the  victims  of  inflation. 
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I  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  gave  their  support  to  the  National 
Front  Government,  specially  the  Left  parties  who  gave  us 
unflinching  support.  We  are  grateful  to  them.  In  the  struggle  ahead 
we  look  forward  to  their  support  for  the  cause  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  country  of  Bapu,  Netaji,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sardar 
Patel,  Jayaprakash  Narayan  and  Ram  Manohar  Lohia.  The  ideals 
of  unity  and  social  justice  that  they  put  forward  before  us  will  be 
the  beacons  that  will  light  our  future.  I  have  faith  in  you.  I  have 
faith  in  the  nation. 
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Partnership  in  Progress 


ou  will  be  deliberating  upon  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
before  this  country,  namely  that  of  labour  participation  in 
management,  which  I  consider  to  be  central  for  achieving 
industrial  peace  and  enhancement  of  productivity.  I  do  not  need  to 
tell  this  distinguished  and  knowledgeable  audience  that  old 
concepts  of  the  employers  and  employees  having  adversary 
relationship  lead  only  to  a  continuing  confrontation  and  unrest. 
They  are  not  only  not  conducive  to  productivity,  but  they  often  act 
as  an  impediment  to  any  effort  in  this  direction. 

All  over  the  world,  management  concepts  are  being  evolved 
which  regard  the  system  of  production  as  a  cooperative  and 
participative  system  in  which  all  constituents  must  work  in 
harmony  towards  common  goals  and  must  also  participate  in 
setting  those  goals.  If  we  have  to  work  with  this  spirit,  then  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  sea  change  in  old  concepts  and 
attitudes.  We  must  look  towards  building  new  concepts  of 
participation,  cooperation  and  industrial  democracy.  True 
democracy  can  be  achieved  only  where  workers  and  employers 
have  mutual  faith,  where  workers  and  employers  can  participate 
equally  in  the  process  of  management.  This  will  also  create 
conditions  conducive  to  increasing  productivity. 


Inaugural  speech  at  the  seminar  on  Labour  Participation  in  Management,  New  Delhi, 
8  January  1989 
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The  concept  of  workers’  participation  in  management  is  not  new 
to  India.  More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Mahatma  Gandhi  described 

industry  “as  a  joint  venture  of  labour  and  capital  in  which  both 
owners  and  workers  were  co-trustees  for  society.” 

It  was  in  keeping  with  this  vision  that  several  schemes  were 
formulated  to  make  workers’  participation  in  management  a 
reality. 

The  theme  paper  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  historical  developments  which  have  taken 
place  since  independence.  I  will  not  go  into  these  details.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  thus  far  these  schemes  have  had  only  limited 
success.  And  yet,  experience  has  also  shown  us  that  the  issues  are 
substantive  and  cannot  be  shelved  any  longer.  The  realities  on  the 
ground  and  the  principles  of  equity,  fairplay  and  justice  make  it 
imperative  that  the  concept  of  workers’  participation  be  effectively 
implemented.  Workers  and  employers  are  partners  in  progress. 
Working  in  harmony,  they  can  strengthen  each  other.  Together 
they  can  strengthen  our  economy,  society  and  help  build  a  strong 
India,  a  prosperous  India,  an  India  based  upon  dignity  of  the 
individual  where  the  poorest  of  the  poor  can  hope  for  a  better 
tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  place  before  you  for  consideration  in  your 
deliberations  some  indications  of  how  the  scheme  implemented  so 
far  have  proved  deficient.  My  observations  are  by  no  means  an 
exhaustive  list  of  deficiencies,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  list 
deficiencies.  On  the  contrary,  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  our  experience  thus  far,  so  that  there 
can  be  fresh  thinking  and  a  fresh  approach  to  these  problems  in  our 
effort  to  find  implementable  solutions. 

Firstly,  there  has  hardly  been  any  representation  of  workers  on 
the  board  of  directors  except  in  the  nationalised  banks  and  the 
solitary  case  of  International  Airport  Authority  of  India.  Some 
enterprises  incidentally  have  had  individual  trade  union  leaders  on 
their  boards  of  directors  but  this  cannot  be  considered  workers’ 
participation  in  management  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  because 
these  directors  although  trade  unionists  have  been  nominees  of  the 
government  rather  than  of  the  workers.  At  lower  levels,  such  as  the 
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factory  and  shop-floor,  there  are  many  cases  of  participating  fora 
having  been  constituted,  but  in  large  number  of  cases  the  real 
participative  spirit  has  been  missing. 

In  an  earlier  seminar  in  1986  held  by  the  National  Labour 
Institute,  a  view  had  emerged  that  workers’  participation  cannot  be 
fully  effective  because  they  do  not  have  necessary  skills  and 
specialised  knowledge  for  decision-making  in  matters  like 
personnel,  materials  mangement,  production,  planning,  finance 
and  marketing.  Therefore,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  to  make  the 
employees’  participation  effective,  there  should  be  adequate 
training  to  create  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  among  workers’ 
representatives.  This  argument  is  put  forth  strangely  enough  by 
experts  who  are  fully  aware  that  a  worker  cannot  acquire  such 
skills  and  knowledge  in  such  a  short  period.  In  fact,  as  and  when  he 
acquires  such  knowledge,  he  will  be  capable  of  moving  into 
managerial  cadres  and  would  cease  to  be  a  worker.  In  my  view, 
there  is  no  escaping  the  reality,  that  the  workers’  participation  has 
to  be  accepted  along  with  the  existing  limitations  and  constraints. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  workers’  representatives  would 
learn  through  the  process  of  participation  and  that  the  level  of  their 
participation  would  gradually  become  increasingly  effective. 

There  has  also  been  an  attempt  in  the  schemes  formulated  in  the 
past  to  limit  the  scope  and  extent  of  participation  to  certain  specific 
subjects.  The  workers  have  not  been  allowed  to  voice  their 
grievances  and  seek  their  redress  in  participatory  fora.  This 
approach,  you  will  agree,  is  self-defeating.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
unless  their  grievances  are  looked  into  expeditiously  and  disputes 
and  demands  amicably  settled,  the  workers  would  hardly  show  any 
inclination  to  discuss  other  matters.  This  is  a  reality  which  cannot 
be  wished  away. 

What  is  often  sought  to  be  passed  on  by  way  of  workers’ 
participation  in  management,  in  fact  hardly  qualifies  as  such. 
Often,  managements  tend  to  draw  a  line  between  the  so-called 
management’s  functions  and  the  workers’  role  and  regard  workers’ 
participation  in  management  as  merely  a  discussion  of  issues  of 
interest  to  workers  like  working  conditions,  safety,  welfare 
facilities  etc.  As  far  as  other  matters  which  are  regarded  by  the 
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mangement  as  purely  managerial  functions,  the  employers  at  the 
most  concede  to  the  right  of  the  workers  to  make  their  suggetions 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accepted  by  the  management.  This  is  not 
what  is  meant  by  workers’  participation  in  management.  Their 
participation  in  management  means  that  workers  be  actively  and 
fully  involved  in  the  process  of  management  and  decision-making. 
Of  course,  this  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  day,  or  by  merely  drawing 
up  schemes  and  issuing  instructions.  It  involves  gradual 
development  of  a  participatory  culture.  This  is  the  culture  towards 
which  we  must  strive  which  requires,  among  other  things,  shedding 
mental  blocks  and  prejudices. 

In  my  view,  the  most  important  requirement  is  perhaps  a  change 
of  attitude  on  part  of  both  the  management  and  workers. 
Management  should  stop  regarding  workers  as  a  group  which 
should  only  receive  orders  and  directions.  Unless  they  respect  the 
workers  as  equals  in  an  enterprise  and  give  due  weightage  to  their 
views,  they  cannot  win  their  confidence  and  expect  them  to  help  in 
arriving  at  correct  decisions  in  the  interest  of  the  enterprise. 
Similarly,  the  worker  should  not  view  all  the  actions  of 
management  with  suspicion  and  hostility.  They  must  try  and 
identify  with  enterprise,  its  health  and  corporate  objectives.  They 
must  fully  understand  why  management  decisions  are  being  taken 
and  what  would  be  their  impact  on  the  enterprise  as  a  whole.  This 
can  only  be  achieved  by  a  free  flow  of  information,  continuous 
information-sharing  and  management  participation. 

Another  very  important  issue  which  this  seminar  must  address  is 
that  of  mode  of  representation.  There  are  alternative  possibilities 
here.  Should  there  be  an  election  of  the  workers’  representatives 
from  among  the  workers  as  a  whole  on  the  basis  of  a  secret  ballot? 
Should  it  be  a  nomination  by  the  majority  trade  unions?  Or,  should 
it  be  by  consensus  among  the  workers  or  all  the  unions  in  a 
particular  enterprise? 

In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  workers’ 
participation  in  the  scheme  of  1983,  is  that  it  does  not  prescribe  a 
definite  mode  of  representation  of  workers  in  the  participatory 
fora.  It  merely  states  that  the  mode  of  representation  would  be 
determined  by  a  consensus  among  the  trade  unions.  Thus,  if  there 
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is  no  consensus,  on  the  mode  of  representation  of  workers,  and  this 
has  often  been  a  problem,  the  scheme  is  not  capable  of 
implementation.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  address  this  issue  in  the 
course  of  your  deliberations  and  come  up  with  concrete 
recommendations  for  action. 

Another  question  which  is  extremely  important  is  whether  the 
scheme  should  be  made  statutory  or  not.  The  present  scheme  is  not 
statutory  and  is  applicable  basically  only  to  Central  Public  Sector 
Undertakings.  The  Government  have  decided  to  introduce 
legislation  to  give  this  important  subject  a  suitable  statutory  basis. 
We  need  to  consider  how  best  this  can  be  done  and  also  how  the  law 
would  be  implemented.  There  is  no  point  in  having  a  law  which 
cannot  be  effectively  enforced.  Furthermore,  merely  enacting  a  law 
cannot  create  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  participation  without  a 
change  in  attitude,  which  has  to  come  from  within.  Concrete  steps 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  for  creation  of  a  participative  culture 
and  reorientation  in  the  attitudes  and  thinking  of  both  workers  and 
managements. 

An  interesting  suggestion  made  in  some  quarters  has  been  that 
the  workers  be  given  an  option  to  purchase  equity  shares  in  their 
enterprise  at  reasonable  terms  so  that  they  have  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  belonging  in  the  enterprise.  This  can  help  develop  a 
financial  stake  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  in  the  profitability  of  the 
enterprises,  making  their  participation  much  more  meaningful  and 
ultimately  more  constructive.  This  is  an  important  suggestion  and 
requires  to  be  considered  in  all  seriousness.  We  should  consider 
whether  we  can  make  a  start  with  some  such  scheme  initially  in  the 
public  sector.  Mechanisms  for  giving  workers  an  equity  stake 
could  be  worked  out  through  the  mechanism  of  a  closed-end  fund 
which  would  enable  workers  to  hold  a  part  of  the  equity  of  the 
enterprise.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  deliberate  further  on  this  subject  and 
come  up  with  practical  suggestions  for  further  consideration. 
Whatever  your  suggestions,  I  am  sure  they  will  keep  in  view  the 
principles  of  equity  and  justice  and  also  the  need  to  increase 
productivity. 

The  theme  paper  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  identified  a 
number  of  unresolved  issues.  1  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  this 
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distinguished  gathering  to  look  at  all  these  issues  closely  and  come 
up  with  concrete,  implementable  suggestions. 

There  cannot  be,  or  at  least  there  should  not  be,  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  that  whatever  productive  activity  we  undertake,  it 
must  serve  to  make  our  people  and  our  country  stronger.  In  this 
context,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  progress  has  been  more 
abiding  in  endeavours  where  cooperation  between  partners  has 
been  the  pattern  rather  than  the  traditional  employer-employee 
relationship. 


Prosperity  through  Agriculture 


India  lives  in  the  villages.  A  very  large  part  of  our  population 
earns  its  livelihood  from  agriculture.  The  road  to  progress  for  India 
lies  in  the  prosperity  of  its  farmers.  Our  farmers  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  given  the  conditions,  they  are  second  to  none  in 
responding  to  the  challenges  of  production  and  productivity,  even 
in  conditions  of  adversity.  Our  farmers  feed  our  people  and  feed 
our  industries.  Our  farmers  are  the  backbone  of  our  country.  This 
is  why  the  new  Government  wants  to  emphasise  the  primacy  of 
agriculture  and  involve  the  farming  community  meaningfully  in 
planning  for  agricultural  development  and  to  create  a  climate  that 
inspires  fruitful  enterprise  for  all  round  development. 

Agriculture  holds  the  key  to  development.  The  declining 
proportion  of  allocation  of  investible  funds  for  agriculture  is  a 
disturbing  phenomenon.  We  intend  to  reverse  this  trend.  We  have 
already  decided  that  agriculture  and  rural  areas  should  get  at  least 
half  of  the  investment  outlays  in  the  Eighth  Plan.  The  Plan  schemes 
being  presently  drawn  up  will  ensure  the  required  reorientation  to 
achieve  this  objective  of  ours.  The  priority  now  proposed  for 
agricultural  development  would  seek  better  infrastructure  and 
other  conditions  that  are  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  rural 
masses. 

Among  the  measures  under  our  consideration  for  improving  the 
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lot  of  the  farming  community  are  fixation  of  remunerative  prices 
for  their  produce,  a  countrywide  network  of  godowns  and 
warehouses,  relief  from  debt  and  provision  of  cheap  and  timely 
credit,  crop  insurance,  strict  implementation  of  land  reforms  and 
improved  access  to  water  resources. 

One  of  the  main  grievances  of  our  farmers  has  been  that  they  do 
not  get  remunerative  prices  for  their  produce.  They  have 
complained  over  the  years,  with  justification,  that  the 
procurement/ minimum  support  prices  fixed  for  agricultural 
commodities  do  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  cultivation.  We 
have  to  look  at  this  question  without  delay.  While  ensuring  fair 
prices  to  the  agriculturists,  we  should  also  look  at  issues  like  parity 
between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  sectors  and  also  the 
increases  in  prices  of  inputs  that  occur  between  the  time  of  the 
announcement  of  prices  and  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
season.  In  computing  cost  of  cultivation,  the  cost  of  agricultural 
labour  should  be  taken  at  the  prescribed  minimum  wage  or  the 
actual  wage  whichever  is  higher.  Similarly,  the  managerial 
functions  performed  by  the  farmer  should  be  adequately  reflected 
in  the  prices  fixed.  All  these  issues  require  study  in-depth  and  we 
have,  therefore,  set  up  an  Expert  Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Dr  Hanumantha  Rao  to  examine  the  design, 
content  and  methodology  adopted  in  regard  to  generation  of  cost 
of  production,  to  review  the  terms  of  trade  between  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural  sectors  to  suggest  methods  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  farmers  and  to  recommend  other  measures  to  improve 
the  remunerativeness  of  crop  production.  We  expect  that  the 
Committee  will  submit  its  report  expeditiously  and  that  we  would 
be  able  to  take  necessary  action  in  fixing  remunerative  prices 
without  delay.  We  intend  to  introduce  the  new  methodology  with 
effect  from  kharif  1990  season  itself. 

Farmers  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  the 
national  agricultural  policy,  as  it  affects  their  everyday  life  directly. 
The  new  Government  values  the  involvement  and  participation  of 
the  farming  community  in  the  formulation  of  its  policy  for 
agriculture.  To  make  such  participation  a  reality,  we  propose  to  set 
up  a  seven-member  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  farmers  of  different  regions  to  render  objective  advice 
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to  the  Government  on  matters  of  policy.  The  Government  will 
periodically  interact  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  in 
deciding  on  policies  relating  to  agriculture  including  price  policy. 

There  have  been  demands  from  farmers  since  long  to  give 
agriculture  a  status  equal  to  industry  so  that  the  benefits  available 
to  industry  are  extended  to  agriculture  also,  and  to  make 
agriculture  a  profitable  enterprise.  This  question  requires  a  detailed 
examination  and  we  are  getting  the  matter  investigated  by  a 
Committee  headed  by  Shri  Bhanu  Pratap  Singh.  The  Committee 
will  review  the  existing  programmes,  facilities  and  incentives 
available  for  promotion  of  development  of  agriculture  and 
industry  and  the  implications  and  desirability  of  declaring 
agriculture  as  an  industry.  The  presence  in  this  Committee  of 
experts  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  have 
the  interest  of  agriculture  uppermost  in  their  minds,  will  help  the 
Government  in  evolving  a  suitable  approach  to  this  important 
issue. 

Instances  of  distress  sales  of  agricultural  produce  by  farmers  for 
want  of  marketing  facilities  in  rural  areas  are  common.  This 
problem  is  acute  especially  in  the  immediate  post-harvest  period 
and  particularly  for  the  small  and  marginal  farmers  who  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  hold  on  to  their  produce  and  are  compelled  to 
dispose  of  their  produce  immediately  after  harvest  at  low  prices. 
This  can  be  prevented  only  by  creation  of  suitable  facilities  for 
storage  in  the  production  areas,  so  that  the  farmers  can  not  only 
expect  a  higher  price  of  their  produce  but  also  finance  their 
agricultural  operations  by  hypothecation  of  their  produce  to  the 
credit  agencies.  Conditions  should  be  made  available  for  farmers 
to  take  advantage  of  better  prices  for  their  produce  when  market 
conditions  stabilise.  A  special  action  programme  for  creation  of 
rural  godowns  is  under  consideration  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  distress  sales  by  farmers. 

In  order  to  protect  our  farmers  from  the  adversities  of  nature 
and  natural  calamities,  the  crop  loan  insurance  scheme  has  been 
introduced.  It  is  necessary  to  continuously  monitor  this  scheme 
and  make  it  more  responsive  to  farmers’  needs.  We  are  already 
looking  into  the  details  of  this  scheme  to  see  how  it  can  be  made 
more  effective  and  beneficial  to  the  farmers. 
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Special  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  irrigation.  The  essential 
need  is  to  make  water  available  in  the  right  quantity  at  the  right 
time  and  at  realistic  rates.  Our  endeavour  will  be  to  harness  the 
available  surface  water  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  without 
putting  too  much  strain  on  our  ground  water  resources.  For  this, 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  harnessing  rain  water,  conserving  water  use 
and  protecting  our  water  systems  from  pollution.  Unless  we 
manage  our  water  resources  economically,  our  dreams  of 
banishing  hunger,  would  never  come  true.  We  should  give  urgent 
thought  to  this. 

The  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  sector  is  inseparable  from  the 
well-being  of  the  agricultural  labour.  Everything  necessary  should 
be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  labour.  This 
vast  segment  of  our  labour  population  is  still  unorganised  and 
exploited.  We  are  committed  to  working  out  arrangements  for 
giving  them  a  better  life,  real  and  fair  wages  and  a  larger  share  of 
the  fruits  of  rural  developemnt. 

Implementation  of  land  reforms,  provision  of  employment  to 
the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed  in  rural  areas,  removal  of 
illiteracy,  the  full  participation  and  involvement  of  our  people  in 
planning  and  administration  through  a  genuine  Panchayati  Raj 
approach,  are  some  of  the  commitments  of  the  Governemnt. 
These,  when  successfully  dealt  with,  would  give  a  new  thrust  to 
development  and  bring  about  all  round  prosperity  in  rural  India. 

This  is  the  vision  that  I  am  having  for  our  people,  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  whom  live  in  the  rural  areas.  Let  us  work  hard,  produce 
more,  generate  more  wealth,  banish  hunger  and  ignorance  from 
our  midst  so  that  rural  India,  which  is  verily  the  real  India,  regains 
its  rightful  and  legitimate  role  in  determining  in  what  direction 
India  should  march  in  the  years  to  come. 


Economic  Growth  with  Social  Justice 


A  fter  independence,  India  has  seen  four  decades  of  planned 
economic  development,  with  the  basic  aim  of  growth  with  social 
justice.  It  was  envisaged  that  an  egalitarian  society  would  be 
established  and  hunger,  want  and  oppression  will  be  totally 
eliminated  from  our  society.  No  doubt,  we  have  achieved  a  great 
deal  in  several  spheres.  The  economy  has  grown  stronger; 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  as  well  as  exports  have 
grown.  Credit  and  other  infrastructural  support  systems  have  also 
improved  substantially.  But,  unfortunately,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  fully  achieving  our  objectives  of  economic  growth  with 
social  justice  and  full  employment.  A  large  section  of  our  society, 
particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  still  lives  below  the  poverty  line, 
unable  to  meet  its  minimum  needs.  Millions  of  households  remain 
hungry,  though  owing  to  the  toil  of  those  very  millions,  foodgrains 
sufficient  to  feed  the  country  are  being  produced. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  working  population  is  in  the  rural  areas. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  these  earn  their  livelihood  from  agricultural 
and  allied  activities,  but  share  only  one-third  of  the  gross  domestic 
product.  Improvement  of  incomes  and  a  better  quality  of  life  for 
the  rural  population  are  matters  of  urgent  priority  to  the  present 
Government  and  these  can  be  achieved  only  by  reordering  of 
investment  and  allocation  of  resources  in  favour  of  the  rural  sector, 
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in  particular  rural  poor.  We  need  to  restructure  our  economy  itself 
for  this. 

Only  10  per  cent  of  our  work  force  is  organised,  and  rural  labour 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  unorganised  labour  in  the  country.  In 
this,  agricultural  labour  constitutes  the  major  part.  There  has  been 
an  alarming  increase  in  its  numbers — from  13.1  million  in  1961  to 
an  estimated  78  million  now;  six  States,  viz.,  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Bihar,  Maharashtra,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Tamil  Nadu  and  Uttar 
Pradesh,  account  for  70  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  labour  in 
the  country. 

These  figures  show  economic  and  social  deprivation  of  large 
masses  of  our  people  in  rural  India.  This  situation  must  be  rectified 
rapidly.  These  classes  are  completely  unorganised,  have  only 
seasonal,  short  and  uncertain  periods  of  employment,  have  barely 
subsistence  level  incomes  and  suffer  from  hunger  and  insecurity. 
Due  to  pressure  on  land  and  failure  to  diversify  the  economy,  many 
have  become  marginal  holders  and  work  as  agricultural  labourers. 
In  fact,  only  half  of  the  agricultural  labour  force  has  some  land  and 
over  half  of  those  with  land  have  holdings  of  less  than  one  acre  of 
land.  Also,  nearly  half  of  the  agricultural  labourers  belong  to 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes. 

More  than  half  of  the  agricultural  labourers  are  indebted, 
particularly  the  Scheduled  Castes.  Their  loans  are  mainly  for 
consumption  purposes  like  buying  food  grains  to  stave  off  hunger, 
and  obtained  from  landlords  or  moneylenders.  In  many  cases,  this 
chronic  indebtedness  leads  to  the  incidence  of  bonded  labour. 
Hunger  thus  means  loss  of  human  freedom  and  dignity  also. 

Lack  of  full  employment  opportunities  in  the  rural  areas  leads  to 
migration  of  labour  in  search  of  work  to  othe  rural  areas  and  urban 
areas.  This  means  disruption  in  schooling  and  other  privations. 
There  are  few  social  security  schemes  for  such  people.  Migrant 
labour  are  the  poorest  among  the  poor,  almost  totally  bypassed  by 
the  development  process.  Even  the  redistributive  measures  like 
land  reforms  have  helped  them  only  marginally. 

Often,  agricultural  labourers  find  themselves  to  be  sellers  of 
labour  in  buyers’  market.  Entry  of  small  and  marginal  farmers, 
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whose  holdings  constitute  almost  three-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  operational  holdings,  into  the  labour  market,  has  aggravated  the 
situation.  They  are  unable  to  get  the  prescribed  minimum  wages  in 
most  of  the  areas  and  as  I  said,  some  get  bonded  to  moneylenders 
and  landlords  or  are  forced  to  sell  their  produce  at  prices  well 
below  the  market  price.  Their  problems  are  compounded  by 
ignorance,  illiteracy  and  lack  of  organisation.  Their  access, 
therefore,  to  social  services  like  education,  health,  family  welfare 
and  housing  gets  severely  restricted.  There  is,  therefore,  need  to 
concretise  the  rural  labour  to  make  them  conscious  of  their  rights. 

In  this  context,  the  question  of  legislation  to  secure  certain 
minimum  conditions  of  employment,  wages  and  welfare  assumes 
importance.  Social  security  measures  including  accident  benefits, 
maternity  benefits,  old  age  pension,  etc.  also  require  to  be 
considered.  I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  no  consensus  on  having 
a  Central  legislation  for  this  purpose,  but  I  would  urge  the  States 
which  do  not  have  laws  in  this  regard  to  seriously  consider 
appropriate  legislation  in  this  respect  and  I  would  expect  them  also 
to  lend  support  to  a  Central  legislation. 

Equally  important  is  the  implementation  of  the  laws  that  we 
enact.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  administrative  and  other 
shortcomings  coming  in  the  way  of  implementation.  It  would  also 
be  useful  to  deliberate  on  possible  new  instruments  for  better 
implementation  of  laws.  Trade  Unions  and  Social  Action  Groups 
can  contribute  substantially  in  the  mobilisation  of  agricultural 
labour  and  organising  them  into  associations  and  cooperatives. 
This  will  help  in  securing  for  them  the  share  that  is  legitimately  due 
to  them. 

Government  has  already  formulated  a  new  agricultural  policy 
aimed  at  the  speedy  development  of  the  rural  sector.  In  fact,  we  will 
be  coming  up  with  this  policy  soon.  This  should  benefit  the 
agricultural  community  as  a  whole  including  agricultural  labour. 
Farmers  will  be  given  remunerative  prices  for  their  produce  by 
incorporating  the  real  cost  of  labour,  not  below  the  minimum 
wage,  in  the  total  cost  of  cultivation.  This  should  enable  the 
farmers  to  pay  the  minimum  wages  to  the  agricultural  labour.  We 
have  to  ensure  that  this  happens.  Also  for  mnimum  wages  to  be 
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meaningful,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  toiling  masses  should  be 
improved  by  a  public  distribution  system  that  is  relevant  to  the 
poor,  particularly  the  rural  poor. 

We  have  also  taken  a  decision  that  half  of  the  investment  in  the 
Plan  should  go  to  the  rural  sector  in  the  Eighth  Five  Year  Plan. 
This  would  trigger  increased  economic  activity  in  the  rural  sector 
and  also  improve  access  of  the  rural  poor  to  social  services. 

We  are  examining  the  steps  required  for  providing  debt  relief  for 
small  farmers,  landless  agricultural  labourers,  artisans  and 
weavers  on  loans  below  Rs  10,000. 

The  main  need  of  the  rural  labour  force  in  general  and 
agricultural  labour  in  particular  is  additional  productive 
employment  opportunities  to  eliminate  poverty.  The  problem  has 
assumed  urgency  as  our  planning  and  development  process  has, 
over  a  long  period,  failed  to  generate  adequate  employment  and 
income  for  the  rural  poor  reflected  in  the  widespread  incidence  of 
malnutrition  and  other  indices  like  infant  mortality.  While 
Government  alone  cannot  provide  jobs  for  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  employment  generation  and  appropriate  levels  of 
nutrition  become  central  to  the  planning  process.  Otherwise, 
planning  and  development  become  meaingless  to  the  large  masses 
of  our  people. 

For  maximising  employment,  Government  intends  to  provide 
all  needed  support  to  small-scale  industries,  agro-processing 
industries,  industries  based  on  crafts  of  rural  artisans  and  village 
industries  which  are  of  particular  benefit  to  rural  households. 
Resources  will  have  to  be  so  allocated  that  there  will  be  more 
economic  activity,  creation  of  additional  jobs,  improvement  in 
productivity  and  production  of  more  of  consumer  goods  that  are 
relevant  to  the  poor. 

Such  a  reorientation  of  the  economic  policy  and  the 
development  process  alone  can  give  the  required  substance  and 
meaning  to  our  commitment  t<o  make  ‘Right  to  Work’  a 
Fundamental  Right  in  the  Constitution.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  very  large  and  resources  required  are  considerable.  In 
view  of  this,  employment  generation  will  have  to  be  augmented  by 
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the  progressive  introduction  of  an  employment  guarantee  scheme 
to  ensure  a  minimum  standard  of  living  to  the  poor,  Government  is 
actively  looking  into  this  matter  and  is  examining  the  details  of 
such  a  scheme. 

This  year  is  being  observed  as  the  ‘Year  of  the  Girl  Child’.  Today 
is  being  observed  as  the  International  Women’s  Day.  Women, 
particularly  rural  working  women,  are  paid  wages  which  are  lower 
than  those  paid  for  men.  They'have  to  work  hard  and  long,  walking 
miles  to  fetch  fuel  and  fodder.  The  girl  child  invariably  misses  her 
education.  Drudgery  is  the  order  of  the  day  for  our  rural  women.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  from  the  labour  participation  rate  that  female 
participation  both  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas  has  been  increasing 
and  about  44  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  labourers  are  women. 
Agricultural  labour  is  most  common  among  women  workers  (45  per 
cent),  and  more  particularly  among  Scheduled  Castes.  It  is 
important  to  ensure,  therefore,  that  the  incomes  of  women 
agricultural  labourers  are  improved  substantially  and  they  are 
assured  a  better  quality  of  life  with  less  drudgery.  Special  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  problems  of  women’s  nutrition  and 
maternal  and  infant  mortality  through  appropriate  nutrition 
intervention  programmes  and  health  and  family  welfare  measures, 
education  of  girls  and  frontally  attacking  the  problems  of  bonded 
labour  and  other  exploitive  practices. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  participants  in  this  seminar  include 
Members  of  Parliament  and  a  cross-section  of  experts,  trade 
unions,  social  workers  and  administrators  who  will  interact  on  the 
important  issues  concerning  this  most  vulnerable  and  most 
important  section  of  our  society. 

I  expect  that  the  deliberations  in  the  seminar  during  these  two 
days  will  help  us  get  a  clearer  perception  of  the  problems  of 
agricultural  labour  and  even  more  importantly,  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  constructive  action  to  speedily  improve  the  lot  of 
the  rural  labour  force,  ‘the  dumb,  half-starving  millions’  as 
Gandhiji  aptly  called  them. 


Introducing  Industrial  Democracy 


I  t  is  now  almost  four  decades  since  the  country  embarked  on  the 
path  of  planned  economic  development,  adopting  a  policy 
framework  which  was  rooted  in  the  concept  of  growth  with  social 
justice.  Over  these  years,  we  have  seen  a  rapid  strengthening  and 
diversification  of  the  country’s  economy.  Not  only  is  the  country 
today  self-sufficient  in  food,  capable  of  withstanding  periodic 
shocks  on  account  of  failure  of  monsoons  and  other  natural 
factors,  but  there  has  also  been  a  bulid-up  of  vast  industrial 
infrastructure  backed  up  by  a  large  and  skilled  pool  of  technical 
and  managerial  manpower. 

In  the  field  of  labour  policy,  in  keeping  with  these  developments 
and  in  the  context  of  the  philosophy  and  content  of  the  Directive 
Principles  of  State  Policy  as  enshrined  in  our  Constitution,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  evolution  of  many  policy  instruments,  both  in 
legislative  enactments  and  in  diverse  administrative  policies  and 
procedures,  designed  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  our  working 
population.  The  attempt  all  along  has  been  to  ensure  that  workers 
in  all  the  diverse  fields  of  the  Indian  economy,  including  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  other  unorganised  sectors,  are  enabled 
to  reap  the  benefits  due  to  them  from  their  labour,  not  only  in  terms 
of  wages,  but  also  in  terms  of  social  security  and  a  general 
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betterment  in  the  overall  living  conditions,  and  the  quality  of  life 
available  to  them. 

The  public  sector  in  many  ways  occupies  a  central  place  in  our 
strategy  for  achieving  growth  with  social  justice.  Public  ownership 
and  control  are  necessary  for  preventing  concentration  of 
economic  power,  reducing  regional  disparities  and  ensuring  that 
planned  development  serves  the  common  good.  The  public  sector 
is  also  the  principal  instrument  for  fulfilling  the  role  of  the  State  as 
an  entrepreneur.  It  must  open  up  new  frontiers  of  development  for 
the  economy  and  the  society. 

The  public  sector,  however,  has  exhibited  certain  weaknesses 
which  are  of  serious  concern.  The  most  significant  of  these 
weaknesses  has  been  that  it  has  not  generated  adequate  surplus  for 
sustaining  public  investment.  While  profitability  cannot  be  the  sole 
objective  of  a  public  enterprise,  it  must  be  recognised  that  the 
public  sector  can  make  a  sustained  contribution  to  economic 
development  only  if  it  can  generate  adequate  surplus  for 
reinvestment  and  growth. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  units  in  the  public  sector  must 
institute  changes  in  the  methods  of  working  and  procedures  and  in 
measures  relating  to  efficiency  and  productivity  in  a  manner  that 
enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  economy  efficiently  to 
stand  up  to  fair  competition  and  to  generate  its  surpluses  for 
investment. 

In  this  context,  the  trade  unions  need  to  redefine  their  role  in  the 
public  sector.  This  is  yet  to  come  about  in  a  significant  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  management  must  also  show  a  greater  commitment  in 
the  sharing  of  information,  in  making  of  the  decisions  and  in  the 
overall  management  culture  so  as  to  treat  labour  as  equal  partners 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  goals  of  the  enterprises,  and  of  the  common 
good  of  the  economy. 

Law  alone,  or  government  alone,  cannot  solve  the  entire  gamut 
of  labour-management  problems.  It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  that 
there  is  now  a  consensus  amongst  all  the  workers  that  they  should 
have  a  greater  role  in  the  management  of  enterprises.  It  is  only 
through  greater  involvement  of  workers  that  an  atmosphere  of 
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participation  and  cooperation  can  be  created  and  everyonfc  given 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  his  share  in  the  task  of  building  the 
nation. 

Ever  since  independence,  government  has  spoken  of  the  need  to 
introduce  workers’  participation  in  management.  Various  schemes 
have  also  been  notified  from  time  to  time.  However,  these  schemes 
have  fallen  far  short  of  expectations.  The  present  Government, 
have,  therefore,  decided  to  review  the  approach  to  the  subject  in 
keeping  with  its  commitment  to  introduce  true  industrial 
democracy  and  effective  labour  participation  in  management.  A 
national  seminar  was  organised  on  January  8-9,  1990  to  examine 
the  matter  in  all  aspects.  Based  on  the  deliberations  of  the  seminar, 
the  Government  intends  to  review  the  scheme  of  Workers’ 
Participation  in  Management  and  give  it  an  appropriate  statutory 
basis. 

The  Government  has  forged  various  policy  instruments  to  secure 
the  safety,  health  and  welfare  of  labour  and  to  involve  labour  in  the 
management  of  enterprise.  The  amended  Factories  Act  casts  a 
general  responsibility  on  the  employer  to  ensure  that  industrial 
activity  is  safe  and  without  risk  to  the  health  of  the  workers  and 
people  living  in  the  vicinity.  The  model  rules  under  these  new 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  circulated  to  the  State 
Governments  and  a  number  of  them  have  notified  these  rules. 
Steps  have  also  been  taken  through  an  1LO  sponsored  project  to 
enhance  the  capability  of  the  Inspectorates  and  the  industry  to  deal 
effectively  with  hazards  posed  by  new  technology  particularly  in 
the  field  of  chemicals  and  petrochemicals.  Recognising  the  fact 
that  much  greater  strides  in  safety  movement  can  be  made  by 
bringing  into  play  the  collective  wisdom  and  dynamism  of  mine 
workers,  the  Mines  Act  now  requires  the  appointment  of 
“Workmen’s  Inspectors”. 

Harmonious  industrial  relations  are  vital  for  industry  in  view  of 
the  interdependence  between  labour  and  management  in  the 
process  of  production  and  provision  of  services.  Therefore,  all  of  us 
should  aim  at  a  constant  improvement  in  industrial  relations.  In 
this,  managements  and  labour  share  an  equal  responsibility.  As 
much  as  61  per  cent  of  the  mandays  lost  in  1985, 60  per  cent  in  1987 
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and  64  per  cent  in  1988  have  been  due  to  lock-outs.  But  it  is 
heartening  to  note  that  the  public  sector  units  have  not  been  the 
principal  source  of  industrial  unrest.  A  review  of  the  industrial 
dispute  statistics  during  the  last  five  years  brings  out  that,  on  an 
average,  public  sector  units  account  for  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
mandays  lost,  with  more  than  30  per  cent  share  of  the  total 
employment. 

Our  economy  is  characterised  by  a  dualism  where  a 
comparatively  well-organised  and  well-to-do  sector  coexist  with  a 
much  larger  decentralised  and  unorganised  sector.  While  labour  in 
the  organised  sector  is  by  and  large  able  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
labour  laws  and  of  social  security,  labour  in  the  unorganised  sector 
is  not  so  well  placed  because  the  protection  of  labour  legislation  is 
either  not  available  or  becomes  available  only  after  a  great  deal  of 
effort.  Social  security  is  generally  not  available  to  unorganised 
labour.  It  is  this  disparity  which  is  today  cause  of  concern  and 
focuses  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  policies  and 
programmes  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  past.  We  have  to  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  all-India  as  well  as  region-specific 
problems  of  rural  labour  so  as  to  gain  an  insight  into  issues  relevant 
to  the  overall  development  process  as  well  as  specific  rural  labour- 
oriented  programmes.  This  is  why  the  National  Commission  on 
Rural  Labour  has  been  set  up. 

The  right  to  work  is  a  major  commitment  of  the  present 
Government.  We  are  seriously  engaged  in  the  task  of  finding  ways 
and  means  of  making  this  right  operational  and  meaningful  within 
the  overall  availability  of  resources  and  the  capacity  of  the 
economy.  By  providing  wider  opportunities  to  our  people  to 
engage  themselves  in  gainful  and  productive  activity,  we  will  be 
enriching  the  nation,  Through  our  commitment  to  the  right  to 
work,  we  are  aiming  to  build  an  India  through  the  participation  of 
all  its  people.  We  do  not  want  a  single  individual  to  be  left  out  of  the 
process  of  nation  building. 

We  also  wish  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  status  of  our  women 
workers.  Not  only  would  we  endeavour  to  give  them  equality  in 
terms  of  opportunity  but  also  in  terms  of  status,  emoluments  and 
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working  conditions.  There  is  still  a  vast  untapped  reservoir  of  our 
women  population  that  needs  to  be  drawn  into  productive 
economic  activity.  Government  are  concentrating  on  strengthening 
the  machinery  for  imparting  education  and  vocational  training  to 
our  women  to  equip  them  for  the  role  of  equal  partners  in  our 
developmental  process. 

As  a  measure  of  removing  sectoral  and  spatial  disparities  as  well 
as  eliminating  undue  advantages  in  certain  areas  of  economic 
activity,  we  must  also  endeavour  to  work  out  a  more  rational  wage 
structure. 

But  ultimately  it  is  the  dedication,  sincerity,  hard  work  and 
discipline  of  our  work  force  and  of  our  workers  which  will  produce 
results.  Systems  and  institutional  arrangements  and  laws  all  come 
to  naught  if  the  individual  worker  is  of  poor  quality  and  lacks 
commitment.  The  credit  for  the  growth  and  progress  achieved  in 
the  last  four  decades  must  first  go  to  our  workers  who  have  toiled  in 
our  fields  and  factories.  They  are  the  real  producers;  they  are  the 
real  nation  builders.  In  their  hands  lies  the  future  of  our  country. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  winners  of  this  year’s  Shram  Awards 
deserve  praise  and  admiration.  They  have  displayed  those  qualities 
and  attributes  which  if  emulated  by  a  greater  number  of  our 
workers  and  our  people,  will  make  India  strong,  powerful  and 
great.  By  displaying  dedication  to  duty,  courage  and  capacity  for 
hard  work,  they  have  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow.  In  this 
lies  their  greatness. 


Strategies  for  Economic  Growth 


M  ay  i  thank  you  for  your  warm  words  of  welcome.  I  too  would 
like  to  begin  by  welcoming  the  many  foreign  guests  at  this 
conference,  especially  those  for  whom  this  may  be  the  first  visit  to 
India. 

The  world  is  rapidly  becoming  a  more  integrated  and  inter¬ 
dependent  place  and  much  of  the  integration  is  being  led  by  trade, 
technology  and  investment.  India  intends  to  participate  fully  in  this 
process.  I  am  very  happy  therefore,  that  the  World  Economic 
Forum,  and  the  CEI  have  organised  this  meeting  bringing 
representatives  of  world  industry  together  with  their  Indian 
counterparts  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  doing  business  within 
and  from  India. 

Your  conference  is  especially  well-timed.  The  economic  policies, 
and  priorities  of  the  new  Government  in  most  of  the  areas  of  special 
concern  to  this  meeting  have  now  been  publicly  announced.  They 
are  outlined  in  the  budget  which  was  presented  in  Parliament  some 
weeks  ago  and,  the  Import-Export  Policy  announced  more 
recently.  This  conference  provides  a  good  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  policy  initiatives  in  detail,  not  only  among  yourselves  but  also 
with  representatives  of  the  Government.  I  am  sure  all  those  who 
wish  to  do  business  with  India  will  be  reassured  that  India’s 
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economic  development  will  continue  to  accelerate  and  business 
opportunities  will  multiply. 

The  basic  objective  of  our  policies  is  to  bring  about  a  broad- 
based  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  living  of  our  people  to 
break  through  the  bonds  of  poverty,  which  still  afflict  so  many  of 
our  population  and  to  put  the  economy  on  a  path  of  accelerated 
growth,  technological  change  and  modernisation  which  is 
necessary  if  India  is  to  occupy  her  rightful  place  in  the  world. 

The  new  Government  has  given  careful  thought  to  the  policies 
needed  to  achieve  these  objectives.  Our  approach  is  based  on  an 
assessment  of  the  economy  as  it  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the 
nineties,  with  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  We  propose  to 
reinforce  the  strengths  and  correct  the  weaknesses.  Let  me  touch 
briefly  on  some  of  the  major  features  of  the  strategy  we  propose  to 
follow. 

The  majority  of  our  people  still  live  in  rural  areas,  and  a  broad- 
based  expansion  of  rural  incomes  is,  therefore,  surest  way  of 
overcoming  poverty  in  India.  It  is  also  a  sure  way  of  promoting 
industrial  growth.  Many  observers  have  commented  on  the  fact 
that  although  most  of  our  population  subsist  on  very  low  income, 
there  is  a  market  of  around  100  million  consumers  in  India  who 
have  surplus  purchasing  power,  after  satisfying  their  basic  food 
and  clothing  requirements,  for  spending  on  more  sophisticated 
industrial  products.  This  is  a  large  market  and  an  important 
positive  factor  in  assessing  India’s  industrial  prospects.  It  can  be 
made  very  much  larger  if  rural  prosperity  can  be  increased. 

We  propose  to  pay  priority  attention  to  accelerating  agricultural 
growth  and  promoting  rural  development.  We  have  had  important 
successes  in  the  agricultural  field  in  the  past,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  To  this  end,  we  have  decided  to  direct  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  government’s  resources  to  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  to  the  creation  of  social  and  economic 
infrastructure  in  rural  areas. 

We  also  propose  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
agro-processing  industries.  This  will  help  to  create  important 
economic  linkages  between  agricultural  producers  and  urban 
markets,  and  generate  non-agricultural  employment  in  rural  areas. 
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The  emphasis  on  agriculture  does  not  imply  that  industry  will  be 
neglected.  It  only  means  that  agriculture  and  the  rural  sector  will 
have  a  prior  claim  on  scarce  government  resources.  As  for 
industry,  we  believe  that  Indian  industry  has  now  reached  a 
sufficiently  mature  stage  to  be  able  to  finance  its  investment 
requirements  from  its  own  resources  and  through  the  savings  of  the 
household  sector  mobilised  through  the  capital  markets.  Industry 
will  be  given  every  encouragement  to  expand  investment  through 
these  means. 

A  viable  long-term  solution  to  our  problem  of  unemployment 
and  poverty  can  only  be  found  through  rapid  expansion  in 
industrial  production  leading  to  faster  absorption  of  labour  in 
industry  and  in  other  non-agricultural  employment.  This  is  the 
only  way  we  can  relieve  the  pressure  of  population  on  our  limited 
resources  of  cultivable  land.  Rapid  growth  of  industry  is,  therefore, 
essential.  What  is  more,  we  must  ensure  that  our  industry  is 
internationally  competitive  so  that  it  can  sustain  the  export  drive 
we  need.  Industrial,  fiscal  and  trade  policies  will  be  tailored  to  these 
ends. 

A  common  complaint  about  the  industrial  environment  in  India 
is  the  extent  of  bureaucratic  control  over  industry  with  detailed 
regulation  through  government  departments.  Our  past  experience 
shows  that  these  regulations  often  do  not  achieve  the  objectives  for 
which  they  were  introduced.  Instead,  they  encourage  delay  and 
inefficiency  and  also  become  a  source  of  corruption.  Very  often 
these  controls  have  been  used  by  vested  interests  to  perpetuate 
monopoly  and  restrict  competition.  And  it  is  the  smaller  and 
medium  units  who  suffer  the  most. 

We  intend  to  reduce  the  extent  of  detailed  control  over  industry. 
We  are  not  a  laissezfaire  economy,  and  government  will,  therefore, 
continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  determining  priorities  for 
development.  However,  this  does  not  mean  the  perpetuation  of 
detailed  regulation  and  control.  Steps  have  been  taken  in  the  past 
to  reduce  the  extent  of  direct  control  over  industry  to  give  Indian 
industry  greater  flexibility  in  decision-making,  and  to  encourage 
competition.  By  and  large,  industry  has  responded  well  to  these 
initiatives.  This  process  needs  to  be  carried  further.  We  are 
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considering  ways  to  further  rationalise  and  simplify  the  system  of 
industrial  licensing. 

As  far  as  fiscal  policy  is  concerned,  we  are  committed  to 
pursuing  a  policy  of  maintaining  moderate  rates  of  direct  taxation 
while  keeping  the  tax  structure  as  simple  as  possible.  We  will 
concentrate  on  widening  the  tax  net  and  ensuring  better 
compliance  as  our  principal  means  of  increasing  the  volume  of  tax 
revenue.  The  budget  for  1990-91  reflects  these  priorities.  We  have 
simplified  the  corporate  tax  structure  by  removing  certain 
exemptions,  especially  those  which  favoured  capital  intensive 
sectors.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  basic  rate 
of  corporate  tax  from  50  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  The  deduction 
from  tax  allowed  for  new  units  has  been  increased.  Certain  other 
changes  have  also  been  made,  which  will  also  encourage 
investment  by  the  corporate  sector. 

In  the  field  of  indirect  taxation,  the  budget  has  made  progress 
rationalising  excise  duty  rates  by  regrouping  the  large  number  of 
rates  into  fewer  categories.  It  has  also  reduced  import  duties  for 
certain  categories  of  imports  where  duty  rates  were  too  high. 
Import  duties  have  also  been  reduced  for  certain  items  of  capital 
goods  needed  by  export  oriented  sectors.  Both  these  directions  of 
tax  reform  need  to  be  pursued  further  in  future.  Indian  industry 
has  now  come  of  age  and  should  be  able  to  compete  with  lower 
rates  of  duty  protection.  Reduced  levels  of  protection  will  reduce 
our  domestic  costs  of  production  making  our  products  more 
competitive  internationally.  It  will  also  put  greater  pressure  of 
external  competition  on  our  own  industry  which  is  desriable.  But 
this  process  can  only  be  gradual  and  in  line  with  the  developments 
in  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  Government  regards  the  functioning  of  the  capital  market 
as  crucial  for  effective  mobilisation  of  private  savings  and 
channelising  them  into  industrial  investment.  As  many  of  you 
know,  the  capital  market  has  expanded  rapidly  in  the  past  decade. 
It  has  provided  many  companies  with  access  to  the  growing 
financial  savings  of  the  community.  It  also  encouraged  the  growth 
of  a  new  class  of  small  investors  who  are  increasingly  holding  a 
significant  portion  of  their  financial  savings  in  the  form  of  equity. 
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Government  policies  will  aim  at  further  strengthening  the  capital 
markets,  establishing  transparent  rules  of  behaviour,  enforcing 
better  disclosure  requirements  and  providing  better  investor 
protection.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Board  of  India  will  be 
made  a  statutory  body  and  we  hope  that  this  organisation  will  help 
to  regulate  as  well  as  develop  the  capital  market  in  India. 

Our  foreign  trade  policies  have  been  formulated  in  the 
background  of  a  difficult  balance  of  payments  position.  Our 
external  payments  position  has  deteriorated  over  the  past  few  years 
and  we  have  had  to  face  current  account  deficits  which  are  larger 
than  we  would  like.  This  has  happened  at  a  time  when  concessional 
flows  have  been  shrinking  in  real  terms.  As  a  result,  we  have  had  to 
resort  to  increased  commercial  borrowing.  Fortunately,  India  is 
not  in  the  position  of  many  debt-ridden  developing  countries.  Our 
debt  service  obligations  have  increased  significantly,  but  we  are 
able  to  meet  all  our  obligations.  We  intend  to  keep  it  that  way.  The 
Government  is  determined  to  ensure  that  our  annual  level  of 
commercial  borrowings  is  held  strictly  within  the  limits  of  prudent 
debt  servicing. 

This  can  be  done  bringing  the  current  account  deficit  down  to 
more  manageable  levels.  We  have  to  do  this  principally  by 
increasing  the  export  potential  of  the  economy.  We  can  also  reduce 
the  deficit  by  cutting  imports,  but  the  scope  here  is  very  limited,  and 
very  soon  it  will  hurt  economic  growth  which  is  counter 
productive.  This  is  especially  so  since  our  imports  consist  mainly  of 
essential  raw  materials,  industrial  components  and  capital  goods 
all  of  which  are  needed  for  production  and  investment. 

These  objectives  are  reflected  in  the  three-year  Import-Export 
Policy  that  has  been  announced  recently.  This  policy  provides 
Indian  industry  with  reasonably  easy  access  to  the  imported  inputs 
and  capital  goods  it  needs,  while  providing  specially  favourable 
treatment  for  exporters  and  potential  exporters.  Procedures  have 
been  greatly  simplified  and  a  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  the  extent  of  licensing  control  facing  industry. 

Our  export  performance  in  the  past  three  years  has  been  good. 
Export  growth  in  the  current  year  is  likely  to  be  about  20  per  cent  in 
US  dollar  terms.  This  performance  has  to  be  continued  and 
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strengthened  further  in  the  years  ahead.  Some  of  the  growth  in 
exports  will  continue  from  traditional  export  sectors  such  as 
agriculture,  gems,  jewellery  and  garments.  But  much  of  the  growth 
must  come  from  the  industrial  sector.  To  achieve  this,  Indian 
industry  has  to  be  modernised  and  technologically  upgraded  so 
that  our  products  come  up  to  world  standards.  The  Government 
will  give  top  priority  to  strengthening  India’s  export  capability. 
Our  industrial,  fiscal  and  other  policies  will  be  tailored  to  this 
objective. 

This  brings  me  to  the  issue  of  foreign  investment,  which  I  know  is 
a  subject  of  special  interest  for  this  audience.  The  potential  role  of 
foreign  investment  has  obviously  increased  very  considerably  in 
today’s  world,  with  increasing  globalisation  of  production  and 
integration  of  markets.  We  recognise  that  foreign  investment  can 
make  an  important  contribution  in  our  effort  to  modernise  our 
industry,  make  it  more  competitive  internationally,  and  give  it 
marketing  links  in  highly  competitive  world  markets.  We  welcome 
such  foreign  investment  in  our  priority  areas  of  interest. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  an  open  door  policy  of  eliminating 
all  restrictions  on  foreign  investment.  We  will  continue  to  be 
selective.  There  are  certain  areas  of  the  economy  where  we  feel 
foreign  investment  is  not  necessary.  But  there  are  large  areas  where 
it  is  welcome.  As  a  general  rule,  foreign  investment  should  be 
limited  to  40  per  cent  of  equity.  However,  we  are  prepared  to 
consider  higher  levels  of  equity  investments  in  areas  of  high 
technology  or  where  there  is  a  strong  export  orientation. 

India  has  many  attractions  to  offer  to  potential  foreign  investors 
and  1  believe  that  within  the  broad  parameters  I  have  outlined, 
there  is  considerable  scope  for  expanding  the  inflow  of  foreign 
investment  in  areas  which  will  support  our  development  effort. 
However,  I  am  also  aware  that  the  policy  is  not  implemented  as 
smoothly  and  transparently  as  it  should  be.  Procedures  are 
dilatory  and  there  are  unnecessary  delays.  The  result  is  that  the 
inflow  of  foreign  investment  into  India  is  much  smaller  than  the 
economy  can  absorb. 

The  Government  is  considering  ways  of  making  the  policy  more 
transparent  and  ensuring  speedier  decision-making.  In  particular. 
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we  are  considering  ways  of  indicating  clearly  the  areas,  where 
foreign  investment  is  especially  welcome.  In  these  areas  we  will  try 
to  ensure  that  approvals  for  equity  investment  below  40  per  cent 
are  given  on  a  near  automatic  basis.  In  other  areas,  we  will  give 
special  consideration  to  proposals  which  strengthen  our  export 
effort. 

I  have  talked  mainly  of  the  areas  of  policy  which  I  thought  would 
be  of  special  interest  to  this  conference.  There  are  many  other 
issues  of  crucial  importance  to  India’s  development  which  I  have 
not  mentioend.  We  need  to  do  a  great  deal  to  expand  the  energy- 
transport  infrastructure  in  the  country  and  we  have  ambitious 
plans  under  consideration  in  this  area.  We  also  need  to  pay  much 
greater  attention  to  conservation  of  natural  resources,  pollution 
control  and  protection  of  the  environment.  I  have  not  touched 
upon  them  not  because  they  are  not  important — far  from  it — but 
because  they  perhaps  should  be  subjects  for  other  conferences. 

There  is  one  other  point  however,  which  I  would  like  to  mention 
and  that  relates  to  the  international  economic  environment.  India, 
like  most  other  developing  countries,  faces  an  external  economic 
environment  that  is  changing  very  rapidly.  We  must  all  adapt  to 
these  changes  as  best  as  we  can.  But  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  successful  management  of  the  increasingly  interdependent 
world  economy  requires  very  considerable  strengthening  of 
established  multilateral  rules  and  organisations.  Unfortunately, 
most  multilateral  institutions  are  today  under  severe  strain.  All 
over  the  world  there  is  evidence  of  economic  regionalism  and 
bilateralism,  all  of  which  weakens  the  commitment  to 
multilateralism. 

International  business,  which  is  well  represented  at  this 
conference,  has  contributed  to  world  economic  integration.  I  hope 
it  will  also  lend  its  weight  to  preserve  multilateralism  wherever  it  is 
threatened.  This  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  promoting  greater 
integration  of  the  world  economy  and  the  progressive  opening  up 
of  all  economies.  It  is  especially  important  for  developing  countries 
as  it  builds  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the  international  economic 
order. 

This  conference  is  well  placed  to  assess  the  prospects  of  doing 
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business  with  India  in  the  nineties.  India  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
the  decade  with  confidence.  Our  economic  growth  accelerated 
significantly  during  the  eighties.  From  about  3.5  per  cent  per  year 
in  earlier  decades  our  growth  rate  in  the  eighties  averaged  about  5.3 
per  cent.  This  was  faster  than  the  average  of  all  developing 
countries  taken  together  in  this  period.  I  am  confident  that  the 
acceleration  in  growth  can  continue  and  we  can  achieve  even 
higher  growth  in  the  nineties,  with  a  wider  distribution  of  benefits 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 


Supportive  International 

Environment 


I  would  like  to  begin  by  extending  a  warfn  welcome  to  all  the 
delegates  who  have  come  to  New  Delhi  for  this  annual  meeting.  As 
a  founder  member,  India  has  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  We  have  watched  with  a  sense  of  pride 
and  participation  the  rapid  growth  of  the  ADB,  which  has  made  it 
one  of  the  leading  development  financing  institutions  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  annual  meeting  is  being  held  in  India. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us.  We  hope  this  will  be  a  fruitful 
meeting,  helping  you  to  take  stock  of  your  achievements,  to 
identify  new  challenges,  and  to  plan  for  a  larger  and  even  more 
successful  role  in  the  years  ahead. 

These  are  challenging  times  for  the  world  economy.  The  decade 
that  has  just  ended  yielded  a  mixed  harvest.  It  was  in  many  respects 
a  very  good  decade  for  the  Asian  region.  Most  Asian  economies 
recorded  consistently  good  growth,  while  some  displayed  truly 
exceptional  dynamism.  Other  parts  of  the  developing  world, 
however,  did  not  fare  as  well.  Per  capita  income  actually  declined 
in  many  developing  countries.  Flows  of  development  finance  were 
generally  inadequate  and  most  of  the  developing  world,  therefore, 
ended  the  decade  with  high  debt  burdens.  In  addition  to  these 
systemic  problems,  new  challenges  have  also  emerged.  We  are  all 
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conscious  of  the  growing  threat  to  the  environment  which  calls  for 
urgent  attention,  from  each  of  us  individually  and  from  the  world 
collectively. 

The  legacy  of  unsolved  problems  carries  over  into  the  nineties. 
But  we  also  start  the  new  decade  with  many  fresh  beginnings.  There 
has  been  a  distinct  reduction  in  global  tension,  strengthening  the 
prospects  for  world  peace  which  is  a  precondition  for  development. 
The  structure  of  the  world  economy  has  also  changed 
considerably.  The  distribution  of  economic  power  has  altered, 
making  the  world  economy  more  multipolar.  Developing 
countries  are  opening  up  their  economies  and  integrating  more 
fully  with  global  trade  and  production.  Radical  changes  are  taking 
place  in  Eastern  Europe  which  will  bring  these  countries  into 
mainstream  of  the  world  economy.  These  developments  present 
obvious  opportunities  for  increased  economic  cooperation  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  countries.  They  also  pose  new  challenges  on 
how  to  manage  a  world  economy  which  is  both  highly  diverse  and 
becoming  increasingly  interdependent. 

The  two  key  requirements  for  successful  development  are  sound 
domestic  economic  policies  and  a  supportive  international 
environment.  I  would  like  to  share  my  thoughts  on  each  of  these. 

There  is  no  universal  blueprint  for  sound  economic  policy 
applicable  to  all  countries.  Each  country  must  determine  its 
policies  in  the  light  of  its  own  particular  objectives  and  economic 
circumstances.  But  there  are  certain  features  of  the  Asian 
experience,  which  seem  to  explain  the  good  performance  of  this 
region.  These,  therefore,  deserve  careful  consideration.  Very 
briefly,  these  are  sound  macro-economic  management  based  on 
strong  aversion  to  inflation,  high  rates  of  saving,  financing  high 
levels  of  investment,  a  good  performance  in  agriculture  leading  to 
food  security  and  providing  a  foundation  for  sustained  growth  in 
the  whole  economy,  emphasis  on  human  resource  development, 
and  finally  rapid  growth  in  industry  with  a  strong  export 
performance.  Not  all  countries  in  the  region  have  given  equal 
emphasis  to  all  these  aspects  at  all  times,  but  as  a  broad 
generalisation,  these  factors  explain  much  of  the  successful 
performance  of  the  Asian  region  in  the  eighties. 
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We  have  these  lessons  very  much  in  mind  as  we  fashion  our  own 
strategy  for  the  future.  India  participated  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Asian  region  and  our  rate  of  growth  in  the  eighties  accelerated  to 
an  average  of  about  5.3  per  cent.  We  made  progress  in  reducing  the 
burden  of  poverty  in  this  period,  though  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  area.  Industrial  growth  accelerated  through  the 
decade,  and  Indian  industry  gained  in  international  competitiveness. 
In  the  past  three  years,  our  export  growth  has  been  faster  than  the 
growth  of  world  exports.  But  again,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
overcome  the  strains  which  have  emerged  in.  our  balance  of 
payments.  We  will  build  on  our  strengths  and  correct  our 
weaknesses  in  the  years  ahead. 

Maintenance  of  macro-economic  stability  with  low  rates  of 
inflation  is  a  precondition  for  stable  and  sustainable  economic 
growth.  It  is  also  essential  for  distributive  justice  since  it  is  the  poor 
who  are  usually  the  worst  hit  by  inflation.  The  rate  of  inflation  in 
India  in  the  eighties  averaged  about  7  per  cent  per  year.  We  will  try 
to  bring  it  down  to  even  lower  levels  in  the  years  ahead.  To  this  end, 
we  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  including  reducing  the  budget 
deficit.  Fiscal  discipline  will  be  strictly  maintained. 

Despite  rapid  growth  in  the  eighties,  our  per  capita  income 
remains  low  and  the  removal  of  poverty  remains  our  basic 
objective.  This  calls  for  rapid  economic  growth.  But  growth  alone 
is  not  enough.  The  growth  must  be  such  that  its  benefits  are  widely 
dispersed.  Seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  live  in  rural  areas  and  it  is 
here  that  the  problems  of  poverty  can  be  most  effectively  tackled. 
We  have  done  well  in  agriculture  in  the  past  decade.  An  important 
achievement  is  a  high  degree  of  food  security  which  provides  the 
foundation  for  social  stability.  Nevertheless,  our  agricultural 
growth  has  not  been  as  fast  as  it  should  have  been.  We  propose  to 
give  priority  attention  to  agricultural  growth  and  diversification 
and  the  development  of  agro-industries  and  other  non-agricultural 
activity  in  rural  areas.  Investment  in  agriculture  and  irrigation, 
along  with  the  creation  of  social  and  economic  infrastructure  in  the 
rural  areas,  will  have  the  first  claim  upon  scarce  public  resources. 
We  aim  to  achieve  a  broad-based  expansion  in  incomes  of  the  rural 
population.  This  will  not  only  ensure  a  more  egalitarian  pattern  of 
growth,  but  also  provide  a  powerful  demand  stimulus  to  industy. 
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India’s  industrial  sector  has  gained  in  strength  and  maturity  over 
the  years.  It  is  today  highly  diversified  with  a  high  degree  of 
technological  self-reliance.  It  has  proved  that  it  is  capable  of  rapid 
and  accelerating  growth.  However,  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
stimulate  a  faster  growth  of  output  and  employment  in  industry 
and  to  ensure  international  competitivesness. 

A  process  of  industrial  modernisation  and  technological 
upgradation  was  initiated  in  the  eighties  through  increased 
domestic  competition  and  reduction  in  controls,  providing 
industry  with  greater  flexibility  of  action.  On  the  whole  industry 
has  responded  well  to  the  steps  taken  so  far.  We  intend  to  carry  this 
process  further  forwards.  We  know  from  experience  that 
discretionary  and  adminsitrative  controls  often  breed  delay  and 
corruption,  and  are  used  to  protect  monopolistic  positions.  This 
must  change.  Government  has  to  retain  the  capability  of  giving 
broad  and  strategic  direction  to  the  economy.  But,  there  has  to  be 
much  greater  decentralisation  in  decision-making.  We  want  to 
provide  Indian  industry  with  an  environment  which  encourages 
competition,  innovation  and  entrepreneurship. 

A  major  focus  of  our  policy  will  be  to  strengthen  our  export 
capability  which  is  a  key  element  in  the  Asian  success  story.  Like 
most  developing  countries  we  face  a  difficult  balance  of  payments 
situation  and  the  compulsions  of  rapid  growth  will  add  to  these 
strains.  An  expanding  and  modernising  economy  needs  an 
expanding  volume  of  imports.  We  cannot  expect  to  finance  these 
imports  simply  through  commercial  borrowings.  We  have  done 
this  in  the  past  few  years,  with  the  result  that  our  external  debt  has 
increased  significantly.  We  are  determined  to  ensure  that  our 
external  debt  position  remains  manageable.  This  means  keeping 
commercial  borrowings  strictly  within  prudent  limits  and  relying 
primarily  on  export  performance  to  meet  our  payments 
requirements.  This  is  what  we  intend  to  do.  Indian  industry  now 
has  the  capacity  over  a  wide  front  to  upgrade  its  technology  and 
produce  goods  of  acceptable  quality  at  competitive  prices.  Our 
industrial  and  trade  policies  will  be  geared  to  ensuring  that  this 
potential  is  translated  into  reality. 

Indian  industry  has  now  come  of  age  and  should  be  ready  to  face 
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greater  international  competition  through  a  phased  reduction  in 
protective  tariffs.  This  process  will  also  help  to  strengthen  our 
export  capability. 

The  rapid  pace  of  integration  in  the  world  economy  has  created  a 
trend  towards  the  globalisation  of  production  and  market,  with 
trade  and  technology  flows  being  dominated  by  the  global 
operation  of  transnational  corporations.  This  has  led  to  a 
rethinking  on  the  role  of  foreign  investment  in  most  developing 
countries.  Though  all  areas  of  our  economy  will  not  be  open  to 
foreign  investors  and  our  policies  towards  foreign  investment  will 
be  selective,  yet,  there  is  a  very  large  area  where  we  need  foreign 
investment  and  welcome  it.  We  especially  welcome  it  in  areas  of 
high  technology  and  where  it  contributes  to  our  export  capability. 
The  foreign  investment  policy  and  procedures  are  being  reviewed 
to  make  the  regime  more  transparent  to  foreign  investors  with  a 
clear  indication  of  the  areas  where  foreign  investment  is  welcome. 
We  will  ensure  that  approvals  in  all  such  cases  are  speedily  given. 

Investment  in  human  resource  development  has  been  another 
key  factor  in  the  successful  performance  of  the  Asian  region.  India 
has  always  given  high  priority  to  education  and  skill  development. 
We  have  had  considerable  success  in  widening  the  base  and 
improving  the  quality  of  higher  education  and  building  a 
significant  domestic  technological  capability.  This  is  of  critical 
importance  not  only  for  generation  of  indigenous  technology  but 
also  for  effective  absorption  and  adaptation  of  imported 
technology.  However,  we  need  to  do  much  more  in  basic  areas  of 
human  resource  development  such  as  expansion  of  literacy, 
strengthening  of  primary  education  and  development  of 
vocational  training.  We  propose  to  review  our  education  policy 
with  a  view  to  correcting  these  weaknesses. 

Policies  for  macro-economic  stability  and  efficiency  are 
important;  but  they  will  generate  rapid  development  only  if  they 
are  supported  by  high  levels  of  real  investment  in  agriculture, 
infrastructure,  development  of  human  resource  and  in  development 
of  research  and  technology.  India  has  in  the  past  succeeded  in 
maintaining  reasonably  high  levels  of  investment  financed 
predominantly  by  domestic  savings.  This  will  continue  to  be  our 
strategy  for  the  future. 
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I  have  spoken  at  length  about  domestic  economic  policies, 
because  1  believe  they  are  the  most  important  determinants  of 
performance.  However,  the  outcome  of  even  the  best  policies  will 
be  affected  by  the  international  economic  environment.  This  is 
especially  so  at  a  time  when  global  interdependence  has  increased 
and  many  countries  are  opening  up  their  economies  to  integrate 
more  fully  with  world  trade.  The  success  of  these  efforts  depends 
crucially  upon  whether  the  international  environment  is 
supportive  and  builds  confidence.  The  world  has  a  long  way  to  go 
in  this  area. 

On  the  financial  front,  we  need  to  reverse  the  trends  of  the  past 
decade,  which  saw  wholly  inadequate  expansion  in  financial  flows 
from  multilateral  institutions.  The  need  of  the  developing  contries 
for  development  finance  is  very  large,  especially  as  they  open  up 
their  economies.  For  the  low  income  countries,  a  substantial 
portion  of  these  funds  must  continue  to  be  provided  on 
concessional  terms.  The  multilateral  financial  institutions, 
including  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  should  play  a  major  role 
in  stepping  up  the  net  flow  of  resources. 

The  other  important  area,  which  is  crucial  for  successful 
development,  especially  in  the  context  of  more  outward  oriented 
strategies,  is  the  area  of  international  trade.  The  Asian  region  has 
actively  participated  in  the  expansion  in  world  trade  and  benefited 
from  it.  All  countries  in  this  region  have  a  powerful  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  an  open  trading  system.  Yet,  the  multilateral 
trading  system  is  under  severe  pressure  today.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  think  in  terms  of  exclusive  trading  blocs.  There  is  also 
dangerous  resort  to  bilateralism,  bypassing  established  multilateral 
forums.  These  tendencies  weaken  the  multilateral  trading  system 
and  reduce  confidence  in  its  functioning,  especially  among 
developing  countries. 

The  developing  countries  have  entered  into  the  Uruguay  Round 
of  Negotiations  in  good  faith  and  high  hopes.  We  are  participating 
constructively  in  those  negotiations  in  the  expectation  that  they 
will  lead  to  a  stronger  multilateral  trading  system  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  developing  countries  will  be  properly  protected.  Let 
us  hope  that  our  collective  effort  towards  this  common  goal  will 
bear  fruit. 
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With  sound  domestic  policies  and  a  supportive  international 
environment,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Asian  region 
can  continue  its  good  performance  in  the  decade  of  the  nineties, 
and  perhaps  even  improve  upon  it.  We  in  India  look  forward  to 
future  with  confidence  and  high  expectations. 


Containing  Inflation 


I  am  writing  this  letter  to  share  with  you  my  serious  concern 
about  the  general  price  situation  and  to  seek  your  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

As  you  are  aware,  prices  came  under  pressure  during  1989,  even 
though  this  was  the  second  successive  year  of  a  good  harvest. 
Available  evidence  suggests  that  we  were  witnessing  general 
inflationary  pressure.  These  trends  were  basically  a  reflection  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  facing  the  country.  Unbridled  governmental 
expenditure  and  the  consequent  increase  in  money  supply  had 
stoked  the  fires  of  inflation.  Large  and  recurrent  fiscal  deficits  lie  at 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  Apart  from  overall  inflationary  tendencies, 
prices  of  some  essential  commodities  also  showed  sharp  increases 
during  1989 — sugar,  tea  and  edible  oils  are  examples  in  point. 

Inflation  hits  everybody.  However,  it  hurts  most  the  already 
underpriviledged  and  impoverished.  And,  when  prices  of  items  of 
daily  consumption  rise,  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  acquire  an 
altogether  different  colour  and  greater  gravity.  Before  this 
Government  assumed  office,  prices  of  many  essential  commodities 
had  risen  sharply. 

It  was  in  this  background  that  I  had  announced  that 
Government  attached  the  highest  priority  to  the  management  of 
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inflationary  pressure.  Even  after  prices  eased  somewhat  in 
December  and  January  last,  there  was  no  let  up  on  our  part.  Let  me 
reiterate  that  control  of  inflation  continues  to  be  our  first  priority 
in  economic  management. 

It  is  clear  that  reining  in  the  inflationary  pressure  requires  the 
restoration  of  fiscal  balance.  Towards  this  end,  a  concerted  effort 
has  been  made  in  the  budget  to  drastically  prune  the  deficit  during 
the  current  year.  For  the  first  time,  Government  would  report  back 
to  Parliament  later  in  the  year  on  the  magnitude  of  the  fiscal  deficit. 
The  intention  is  to  introduce  self-discipline  in  the  matter  of 
managing  the  deficit.  It  would  also  entail  some  hard  decisions  on 
government  expenditure.  However,  we  are  committed  that  no 
efforts  shall  be  spared  in  ensuring  that  macro-economic  balance  is 
restored. 

Apart  from  measures  on  the  broad  macro-economic  front,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  take  specific  measures  in  respect  of  particular 
commodities.  During  March  and  April,  1990,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  upturn  in  the  wholesale  price  index.  What  is  more,  prices  of 
some  essential  commodities  have  risen  sharply.  Hence,  commodity- 
specific  action  has  become  unavoidable. 

The  Central  Government  has  alredy  taken  some  steps  to  check 
the  increase  in  prices.  These  measures  assume  particular 
importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  lean  season  lies  ahead.  Some 
illustrative  examples  are: 

(a)  Instructions  have  been  issued  that  any  quantity  of  free  sale 
sugar  remaining  undespatched  at  the  end  of  the  validity  period  of 
the  free  sale  release  order  would  be  treated  as  levy  sugar; 

(b)  Stock  limits  on  edible  oils  with  traders  have  been  reduced 
with  effect  from  April  26,  1990.  RBI  has  restored  the  earlier 
prevailing  higher  margins  for  oil/oilseed  credit; 

(c)  Measures  are  being  taken  to  appropriately  stagger  exports  of 
tea  so  that  there  is  no  undue  pressure  in  the  domestic  market; 

(d)  On  Government’s  initiative,  cement  producers  have  agreed 
to  roll  back  prices  to  the  level  prevailing  on  March  31,  1990.  While 
there  has  been  a  dip  in  cement  prices,  further  efforts  and  measures 
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are  contemplated  to  provide  substantial  relief  to  the  customer. 
These  may  include  reintroduction  of  levy  system; 

(e)  State  Governments  have  been  requested  to  undertake 
dehoarding  operations  in  respect  of  selected  essential  commodities; 

(f)  Releases  of  sugar  and  edible  oils  for  the  public  distribution 
system  are  to  be  augmented. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  our  strengths  and  constraints. 
Rice  procurement  has  been  higher  than  the  target  of  10  million 
tonnes.  Procurement  of  wheat  is  also  expected  to  be  very  good  this 
year.  This  means  that  our  stock  position  on  cereals  is  relatively 
easy.  I  understand  that  sugar  production  this  year  is  expected  to  be 
significantly  higher  than  last  year.  All  these  are  reassuring  signs. 

Vigil  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  A  streamlined  and  rejuvenated 
public  distribution  system  is  imperative  to  ensure  that  the  supply 
pipeline  is  maintained.  All  out  efforts  must  be  mounted  to  ensure 
that  leakages  from  the  PDS  are  eliminated  and  supplies  reach 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Hoarders  and  economic 
offenders  artificially  raising  prices  of  essential  commodities  must 
be  brought  to  book  ruthlessly.  In  this  entire  effort,  I  seek  your 
cooperation  and  assistance. 


Commitment  to  People’s  Well-being 


1  propose  through  this  letter  to  keep  you  informed  of  the 
significant  decisions  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  These  decisions,  as  you  would  see,  cover  not  only  the 
National  Front’s  commitment  to  the  people  made  in  the  manifesto 
but  also  several  areas  meant  to  improve  the  general  well-being  of 
the  people,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  vulnerable  sections 
of  the  society. 

Agriculture  continues  to  be  the  backbone  of  our  economy. 
Remunerative  prices  to  farmers  is  the  key  to  success  in  increasing 
agricultural  production.  Apart  from  fixing  minimum  support 
prices,  Government  have  constituted  a  Committee  for  reviewing 
the  methodology  of  computing  costs  of  production  and  prices  of 
agricultural  products.  The  interim  report  of  the  Committee  has 
been  submitted  and  its  recommendations  for  ensuring  adequate 
compensation  for  the  farmer  for  all  his  expenses  have  been 
accepted  by  Government.  Certain  revisions  of  the  prices  for  rabi 
crops  for  the  1990-91  season  based  on  the  recommendations  have 
been  announced.  The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Costs  and  Prices 
will  in  future  take  into  account  the  norms  laid  down  by  the  Review 
Committee.  The  prices  for  kharif  1990-91  on  the  new  basis  will  be 
announced  shortly.  To  protect  the  farmer  from  the  vagaries  of 
nature,  the  Cabinet  has  also  decided  to  extend  the  Crop  Insurance 
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Scheme  further.  A  revised  policy  for  the  sugar  industry  for  the 
Eighth  Plan  is  being  announced  shortly;  it  is  hoped  that  this  will 
give  a  fillip  to  increasing  the  production  of  sugar  without  keeping 
the  sugarcane  farmers  at  the  mercy  of  the  sugar  mills. 

The  Cabinet  has  recently  decided  to  set  up  a  Commission  for 
streamlining  the  land  revenue  administration  so  as  to  provide  the 
requisite  support  for  economic  development.  Laws  relating  to  land 
reforms  are  being  brought  under  the  Ninth  Schedule  to  provide  the 
necessary  constitutional  safeguards  to  them  and  enable  their 
speedier  implementation;  the  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  has  already  been  introduced  in  Parliament.  The 
revision  of  the  existing  agrarian  laws  for  the  more  effective 
implementation  of  land  reforms  will  be  discussed  in  a  conference  of 
Chief  Ministers  being  convened  on  June  1 1. 

The  constitutional  amendment  Bill  for  improving  the  working  of 
the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  and  for  making  them  effective 
instruments  of  people’s  programmes  has  been  approved  by  the 
Cabinet.  The  Bill  and  the  model  guidelines  for  the  States  are 
proposed  to  be  discussed  in  the  Conference  of  the  Chief  Ministers 
being  convened  on  June  1 1,  1990. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  issues  of  national  importance  are 
properly  considered  and  decisions  taken  through  a  process  of 
consultation  and  consensus,  an  Inter-State  Council  under  Article 
263  of  the  Constitution  has  been  decided  to  be  set  up.  The  order 
constituting  the  Council  will  be  issued  shortly. 

A  commitment  to  a  cleaner  public  life  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  the  Government’s  policy.  A  Bill  to  set  up  a  Lokpal  for  looking 
into  charges  of  corruption  in  high  places,  and  which  will  cover  the 
Prime  Minister  too,  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament.  Certain  amendments  to  the  Bill  are  now  being 
proposed  taking  into  account  the  views  expressed  on  some  of  the 
provisions. 

A  judiciary  that  is  not  only  independent  but  also  perceived  to  be 
independent  is  necessary  to  the  sound  and  healthy  functioning  of 
our  body  politic.  This  is  proposed  to  be  ensured  by  setting  up  a 
high-level  Judicial  Commission  under  the  Constitution  for  the 
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appointment  of  Judges  in  the  High  Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
Cabinet  has  approved  the  necessary  Bill  for  amending  the 
Constitution  and  it  is  being  introduced  in  Parliament. 

A  number  of  measures  are  proposed  for  ensuring  greater  social 
justice  and  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  weaker  sections,  including 
the  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes,  minorities  and  women. 
The  National  Commission  on  SCs  and  STs  is  proposed  to  be  given 
a  constitutional  status  to  make  it  an  effective  instrument  for 
improving  the  well-being  of  the  SCs  and  STs.  The  Act  for  the 
prevention  of  atrocities  against  SCs/ STs  has  now  been  brought 
into  force.  Neo-Buddhists  converted  from  Scheduled  Castes  have 
been  restored  their  Scheduled  Caste  status  in  order  that  the 
attendant  benefits  may  be  available  to  them.  Under  the  Integrated 
Rural  Development  Programme,  the  subsidy  for  Scheduled  Caste 
beneficiaries  is  being  raised  from  33  1/3  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  In 
order  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  imperative  need  to  strive  for  the 
betterment  of  these  sections,  this  year  has  been  declared  as  the  year 
of  social  justice  to  coincide  with  the  Birth  Centenary  celebrations 
of  Dr  B.R.  Ambedkar  whose  crusading  efforts  in  this  regard 
remain  to  be  completed  by  all  of  us. 

A  statutory  National  Commission  on  Women  is  being  set  up  to 
ensure  due  representation  of  women  in  all  spheres  to  check 
discrimination  against  them  and  to  enforce  their  rights.  A  Bill  for 
the  purpose  has  been  finalised  and  is  being  introduced  in 
Parliament.  The  Cabinet  has  approved  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
Citizenship  Act  to  ensure  that  children  born  abroad  derive  Indian 
citizenship  if  either  parent  (and  not  only  the  father  as  at  present)  is 
an  Indian  citizen.  The  necessary  Bill  will  be  introduced  shortly. 
Similarly,  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Succession  Act  to  confer  on  the 
Parsi  community  equal  rights  in  property  to  sons  and  daughters 
(instead  of  a  son  getting  twice  the  share  of  a  daughter  as  at  present) 
has  been  approved  by  the  Cabinet.  A  Bill  for  the  purpose  is  being 
finalized. 

The  erosion  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  common  people  has 
to  be  met  through  an  effective  control  on  prices  of  essential 
commodities.  The  Government  has  been  constantly  monitoring 
the  prices  at  the  highest  level  and  decisions  have  been  taken  to 
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bring  down  the  prices  of  cement  and  tea.  Appropriate  market 
interventions  and  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  public 
distribution  system  are  other  instruments  for  effective  price  control 
of  essential  commodities.  In  addition  to  continuing  a  subsidized 
supply  of  wheat  and  rice  in  tribal  areas,  it  has  been  recently  decided 
to  extend  the  scheme  to  the  North  Cachar  and  Karbi  Anglong 
districts  of  Assam. 

It  is  imperative  that  concomitant  with  economic  development 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  is  maintained  and  further  improved. 
This  is  possible  only  with  a  clean  environment.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  curbing  pollution  and  increasing  awareness  about  the 
need  for  a  cleaner  environment.  All  the  power  stations  in  Delhi 
have  installed  de-polluting  equipment.  Offending  industrial  units 
like  the  Oswal  Union  Carbide  in  Chembur  in  Bombay  have  been 
ordered  to  be  closed.  Towards  reducing  the  harmful  effects  of 
smoking,  orders  have  already  been  issued  banning  smoking  in  a 
large  number  of  public  places.  The  rules  framed  under  the  new 
Motor  Vehicles  Act,  1988  prescribe  emission  standards  for  motor 
vehicles,  the  date  of  effect  of  which  had,  however,  not  been 
notified.  These  have  now  been  brought  into  force  with  effect  from 
March  1,  1990.  A  large  number  of  saw  mills  are  situated  either 
inside  the  forests  or  in  the  vicinity  of  forests  and  tend  to  encourage 
illegal  felling  of  trees.  In  order  to  curb  this,  guidelines  have  been 
issued  to  the  States  that  the  licensing  of  new  saw  mills  either  inside 
the  forests  or  in  the  vicinity  of  forests  should  be  avoided  and 
existing  saw  mills  in  such  areas  gradually  phased  out. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  country  in 
broadcasting,  telecommunications  and  meteorology,  the  Cabinet 
has  approved  the  building  and  launching  of  further  operational 
satellites  of  the  Insat  2  series  being  indigenously  developed  during 
the  coming  decade. 

Tourism  is  potentially  a  major  foreign  exchange  earner. 
Government  have  recently  taken  certain  important  decisions  to 
promote  tourism  including  liberalising  chartered  flights  and  air 
taxis,  developing  new  areas  in  the  sub-Himalayan  belts  as  tourist 
destinations,  streamlining  immigration  procedures  and  facilities  at 
the  airports,  import  of  air-conditioned  coaches  for  the  travel  trade, 
etc. 
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It  is  my  endeavour  to  keep  you  informed  of  similar  decisions  to 
be  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  coming  weeks  also.  I  shall  be 
very  thankful  for  your  valuable  suggestions.  If  any  additional 
material  is  required  for  clarifying  these  decisions  to  your 
constituency,  please  feel  free  to  write  to  me. 


Towards  Social  Transformation 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the  Chief  Ministers  and 
other  representatives  of  the  State  Governments  to  this,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Development  Council  after  my 
Government  assumed  office  at  the  Centre.  I  see  this  as  an 
important  step  towards  fulfilling  our  promise  to  the  people  to 
move  towards  a  cooperative  federation.  We  need  unity  of  purpose 
based  on  wide-ranging  consensus,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges 
being  faced  by  our  nation,  from  forces  both  within  and  outside  the 
country.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  during  the  1980s,  the  NDC  met 
rarely,  and  its  importance  was  steadily  whittled  down.  The 
National  Front  had,  in  its  election  manifesto,  pledged  to  “activate 
the  National  Development  Council  in  order  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  national  consensus  on  all  issues  relating  to  planning  and 
development.” 

This  meeting  has  been  called  to  consider  the  “Approach  to  the 
Eighth  Plan”,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Planning 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Cabinet.  The  document  which  is 
before  you  outlines  the  broad  directions  in  which  policy  must  be  re¬ 
oriented  in  the  years  ahead  to  achieve  the  social  and  economic 
objectives  we  have  set  before  us.  It  is  based  on  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  economy.  It  also  recognises 
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that  we  are  entering  a  period  in  which  the  world  is  going  to  change 
in  a  direction,  and  at  a  speed  that  has  never  been  experienced 
before.  This  is  a  period  in  which  we  will  face  a  set  of  extraordinary 
and  unique  challenges.  The  Approach  Paper  before  you  is  an 
answer  to  these  challenges. 

We  begin  the  decade  of  the  nineties  with  some  strengths.  The 
past  decade  has  seen  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth  from  the 
3.5  to  4.0  per  cent  per  annum  of  earlier  years  to  around  5.3  per  cent. 
The  production  of  foodgrains  has  grown  satisfactorily,  although 
our  overall  performance  in  agricuture  has  not  been  quite  as  good  as 
was  expected.  There  has  also  been  a  distinct  acceleration  of 
industrial  growth.  Indian  industry  has  begun  a  process  of 
modernisation  and  structural  transformation  which  has  made  it 
stronger  in  many  ways. 

These  are  important  positive  features.  However,  the  economy 
also  has  very  serious  weaknesses  which  have  become  accentuated 
in  recent  years.  The  faster  growth  has  not  benefited  all  sections  of 
our  population  equally.  The  benefits  of  growth  have  not  been 
spread  evenly  across  the  regions  of  the  country.  Large  areas  remain 
where  the  green  revolution  in  agriculture  is  a  dream,  where  the 
supply  of  power  is  erratic  and  intermittent,  and  where  industry  still 
fears  to  go.  The  poor  have  not  benefited  as  much  as  the  large  new 
middle  class  of  the  country.  At  the  lower  end,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  marginalisation  of  some  groups,  such  as 
our  tribals.  The  income  gap  between  the  urban  and  rural  areas  has 
widened. 

Most  disturbing  of  all,  the  faster  growth  in  GDP  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  slowing  down  in  the  growth  of  employment. 
This  is  a  serious  problem  that  we  simply  cannot  ignore,  especially 
in  view  of  the  growing  numbers  of  educated  youths  now  entering 
the  labour  force  every  year.  The  frustration  and  anger  of  people 
who  have  spent  12  to  15  years  of  their  lives  studying,  only  to  find 
that  society  has  no  use  for  their  knowledge  or  skills,  is  spilling  over 
into  a  mindless  violence  that  is  threatening  our  national  unity  and 
breeding  social  tension. 

The  past  five  years  have  also  seen  a  serious  deterioration  of  our 
fiscal  situation.  Budget  deficits  on  the  revenue  account  have  grown 
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rapidly  both  at  the  Centre  and,  more  recently,  in  the  States.  In 
1989-90,  the  combined  deficit  of  the  Central  and  State 
Governments  amounted  to  nearly  5  per  cent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product.  We  are  financing  the  deficit  by  borrowing  from  the 
household  sector  and  by  resorting  to  deficit  financing.  The  first  is 
adding  steadily  to  our  interest  payments  while  the  second  threatens 
to  raise  our  already  high  rate  of  inflation. 

The  deterioration  in  the  fiscal  situation  has  been  exacerbated  by 
shortfalls  in  resource  generation  in  the  public  sector.  Together  they 
have  led  to  a  steady  decline  in  public  savings  as  a  per  cent  of  GDP. 
We  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  public  investment  of 
GDP  only  because  we  have  had  increasing  resort  to  borrowing 
both  domestic  and  external. 

A  direct  consequence  of  the  fiscal  imbalance  is  our 
uncomfortably  large  balance  of  payments  deficit.  We  have  closed 
this  gap  by  external  borrowing,  but  as  a  result,  our  foreign  debt  now 
stands  at  $  63  billion. 

The  Eighth  Plan  must  chart  a  course  which  reverses  these  trends. 
It  must  build  on  the  underlying  strengths  of  the  economy,  which 
are  many  but  it  must  correct  the  weaknesses  which  have  become 
apparent.  It  must,  above  all,  equip  the  country  to  face  the  challenge 
of  the  nineties.  The  world  around  is  changing  at  an  ever  more  rapid 
pace.  The  revolution  in  information  technology  and  transport  has 
turned  it  into  one  giant  market  place.  Competition  in  this  market 
place  is  growing  more  and  more  fierce,  and  victory  is  going 
inexorably  to  those  who  are  able  to  take  decisions  fastest,  to 
harness  new  technology,  develop  new  products,  and  produce  at  the 
lowest  price.  In  the  era  that  is  now  unfolding,  major  decisions  are 
taken  in  days  and  the  time  of  completion  of  giant  projects  is 
measured  in  months,  not  years. 

India  too  must  gear  itself  to  meet  these  challenges.  If  it  does 
not, it  will  be  left  hopelessly  behind.  The  threat  doest  not  come  only 
from  the  industrialised  countries,  but  from  a  large  number  of 
developing  ones,  many  of  which  are  our  neighbours  in  South-East 
Asia.  India  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  look  only  inwards.  It  must 
look  both  inwards  and  outwards  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Approach  to  the  Eighth  Plan  has  been  titled  Towards  Social 
Transformation.  The  title  is  apt, because  we  wish  not  to  focus  so 
much  on  the  numbers  of  economic  growth  as  on  its  content. 
Growth  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life.  In  facing  this  challenge,  we  attach  great  importance  to 
institutional  reforms.  We  intend  not  only  to  increase  the 
allocations  for  agriculture,  rural  development  and  employment 
generation,  but  to  make  sure  that  the  benefits  go  to  the  intended 
beneficiaries  and  not  to  a  host  of  intermediaries.  That  is  why  the 
National  Front  Government  is  committed  to  transferring 
planning,  administrative  and  financial  power  to  the  Gram 
Panchayats.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  Karnataka  and  West 
Bengal  and  elsewhere  that  the  money  intended  for  rural 
develoment  gets  spent  better,  and  creates  more  jobs  locally,  when 
its  disposition  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
investment. 

We  attach  equal  importance  to  land  reforms  as  a  necessary 
precondition  to  greater  agricultural  productivity.  It  is  not 
coincidence  that  most  of  the  areas  that  have  not  yet  benefited  fully 
from  the  green  revolution  are  precisely  those  in  which  absentee 
land  ownership  is  rife,  and  tenants  have  no  security  of  tenure.  To 
pave  the  way  for  continuing  and  effective  land  reforms,  our 
Government  has  put  all  land  reform  legislation  in  the  Ninth 
Schedule  of  the  Constitution.  Taking  land  reforms  out  of  the 
purview  of  the  challenge  in  the  courts  will  not  only  make  it  possible 
to  resume  their  implementation,  but  at  one  stroke  reduce  the 
arrears  of  litigation  that  has  clogged  the  judicial  system  for  the  past 
many  years. 

We  have  also  set  up  a  Commission  on  Land  Revenue 
Administration  which  will  prepare  plans  to  update  and  modernise 
the  keeping  of  land  revenue  records.  Finally,  as  I  mentioned  to  you 
a  few  days  ago,  I  attach  great  importance  to  on-the-spot 
verification  of  these  records  to  unearth  benami  ownership,  and  to 
setting  up  Land  Tribunals  for  land  redistribution  in  which  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes  are  also  represented. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  economic  development  does  not 
benefit  all  people  equally.  In  the  competition  for  land,  forest 
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wealth,  or  capital,  the  weak  often  get  driven  to  the  wall.  In  our 
society,  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes  have  suffered  in  this  way. 
We  are  committed  not  only  to  preventing  this  and  improving  their 
lives  but  to  giving  them  a  significant  share  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  of  the  tasks  we  face  in  specific  areas. 
We  have  so  far  had  only  limited  success  in  curtailing  the  growth  of 
our  population.  While  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in 
the  last  two-and-a  half  decades,  this  has  been  matched  by  a  decline 
in  the  death  rate.  That,  by  itself,  is  a  welcome  development.  It 
means  that  our  people  are  better  fed,  enjoy  better  health,  and, 
therefore,  are  living  longer.  But  the  overall  result  has  been  to  keep 
the  growth  of  population  unchanged  for  the  past  thirty  years.  We 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring  down  the  birth  rate  rapidly  in 
the  next  decade.  Experience  shows  that  this  can  be  done  more 
effectively  by  improving  the  delivery  of  health  services,  particularly 
to  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  and  infants,  and  by  increasing 
women’s  literacy. 

Our  record  in  providing  health  care  has  been  very  uneven,  as  is 
reflected  in  the  wide  variations  in  infant  and  child  mortality. 
Against  the  outstanding  performance  of  Kerala,  there  are  large 
parts,  notably  of  Northern  India,  where  child  mortality  is  still  in 
excess  of  100  per  thousand.  This  has  got  to  change,  and  the 
responsibility  lies  squarely  with  the  concerned  State  Governments. 
It  is  no  coincidence  either  that  both  overall,  and  in  particular 
female  literacy  is  low  where  child  mortality  is  high.  This  too  has  to 
change. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  live  in  rural  areas  and  their  well¬ 
being  depends  upon  the  growth  and  diversification  of  the 
agricultural  sector  and  the  expansion  of  economic  and  social 
infrastructure  in  rural  areas.  These  areas  have  been  sadly  neglected 
in  the  past.  A  prosperous  agriculture  provides  the  only  firm 
foundation  for  national  prosperity.  Yet,  real  investment  in 
agriculture  stagnated  through  the  decade  of  the  eighties.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  agricultural  growth  was  below  the  target 
in  the  Seventh  Plan  period  and  employment  generation  in 
agriculture  slowed  down.  The  rural  areas  also  continued  to  lag 
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behind  in  the  provision  of  basic  social  and  economic 
infrastructure. 

The  Approach  document  seeks  to  correct  these  imbalances.  Our 
objective  is  to  ensure  that  50  per  cent  of  the  total  Plan  resources  in 
the  Centre  and  the  States  taken  together  will  be  allocated  to 
agriculture,  rural  development  and  the  provision  of  infrastructure 
serving  rural  areas.  We  have  already  made  a  start  in  this  direction 
in  the  Central  budget  for  1990-91.  The  share  of  the  budgetary 
support  for  the  Central  Plan  allocated  to  agriculture,  rural 
development  and  related  sectors  has  been  increased  to  49  per  cent. 

We  need  to  do  more  during  the  Plan  period  to  ensure  that 
adequate  funds  are  available  to  meet  the  investment  requirements 
of  achieving  rapid  growth  in  agriculture.  Heavy  investments  are 
needed  in  irrigation,  land  development,  water  management  and 
conservation,  and  also  in  areas  such  as  rural  roads,  storage 
facilities,  and  rural  energy  supply.  The  responsibility  for  much  of 
this  will  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  States.  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
agree  that  these  are  tasks  which  must  have  the  first  claim  upon 
resources. 

A  major  problem  with  our  agriculture  performance  thus  far  is 
that  most  of  the  growth  has  come  from  a  very  limited  area  where 
irrigation  is  assured.  Large  areas  of  the  country,  which  do  not  have 
assured  irrigation,  or  suffer  from  inadequate  water  management, 
have  been  left  out  of  the  process  of  rising  productivity.  We  must 
spread  the  green  revolution  to  these  areas.  The  Approach  Paper 
outlines  the  need  for  sustained  action  on  several  fronts.  We  must 
expand  and  improve  the  system  of  irrigation  and  water 
management.  We  must  provide  the  farmer  with  better  seeds  and  a 
strong  credit  system.  And  all  this  must  be  underpinned  by  ensuring 
that  the  farmer  gets  a  remunerative  price  for  his  produce. 

The  Central  Government  has  already  made  a  start  in  many  of 
these  areas.  We  have  extended  debt  relief  to  farmers  for  loans  up  to 
Rs  10,000  in  cases  other  than  those  of  wilful  default.  The  Central 
Government  is  bearing  1 00  per  cent  of  the  burden  of  write  off  in  the 
case  of  loans  extended  by  commercial  banks  and  regional  rural 
banks  and  will  bear  50  per  cent  of  burden  in  the  case  of  cooperative 
banks.  Taken  together,  the  Central  Government  is  bearing  two- 
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thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  write  off.  This  was  a  desirable  once-for-all 
step  to  remove  the  crippling  burden  of  debt  on  innumerable  small 
farmers,  and  give  them  a  fresh  start  as  viable  productive  farm  units. 
From  now  on,  we  should  all  work  to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
credit  system  and  create  a  climate  in  which  there  is  a  timely 
payment  of  dues. 

We  have  also  taken  steps  to  ensure  that  the  farmer  gets  a 
remunerative  price  for  his  produce.  We  have  changed  the  method 
of  calculating  the  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  crops  to  reflect 
more  fully  the  real  costs  borne  by  the  farmer.  The  new  method  is 
reflected  in  the  much  more  remunerative  prices  paid  for  wheat  in 
the  last  rabi  season  and  in  the  procurement  price  for  paddy  recently 
announced  for  the  coming  kharif. 

In  mentioning  these  steps,  I  am  aware  that  they  are  at  best  a 
beginning.  Our  long-term  goal  must  be  to  see  that  farmers 
maximise  their  incomes.  It  should  be  our  objective  in  the  Eighth 
Plan  to  ensure  that  Indian  agriculture  is  firmly  set  on  a  path  of 
rapid  growth  with  diversification  into  higher  value  crops  and 
ultimately  into  agro-processing.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  broad-based  prosperity  encompassing  all  our  rural  areas. 
These  issues  will  be  spelt  out  more  fully  in  the  Agricultural  Policy 
Resolution  which  will  be  presented  to  Parliament. 

Agricultural  growth  and  modernisation  by  itself  will  give  a 
strong  impetus  to  industrial  development  by  providing  rising 
demand  for  industrial  production.  But  there  are  several  other 
challenges  facing  us  in  how  we  manage  Indian  industry  in  the 
decade  ahead.  These  challenges  are  all  the  more  difficult  when  we 
consider  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  world  around  us.  The 
world  economy  is  rapidly  becoming  more  integrated  through 
trade,  technology  and  investment  flows.  The  socialist  countries,  for 
long  insulated  from  world  trade,  are  now  taking  steps  to  integrate 
more  fully  with  the  world  economy.  We  have  to  consider  these 
developments  carefully  and  their  implications  on  our  industrial 
and  trade  policy. 

Indian  industry  has  performed  well  in  the  past  decade,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  take  on  the  challenge  of 
the  nineties  and  compete  effectively  in  the  global  market  place. 
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Many  of  our  factories  and  the  equipment  in  them  are  old  and 
obsolete.  Our  costs  of  production  are  far  too  high.  They  are  too 
high  to  be  affordable  by  our  consumers.  They  are  also  too  high  to 
be  competitive  in  world  markets.  This  has  to  change. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  our  industry  has  not  been  subjected  to 
systematic  pressures  to  reduce  cost.  In  public  sector,  efficiency  has 
suffered  because  we  have  been  willing  to  tolerate  high  costs  and 
inefficiency  either  because  we  are  willing  to  bear  continuing  losses, 
or  because  we  cover  up  inefficiency  by  raising  administered  prices. 
We  must  consider  ways  of  overcoming  these  problems  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  public  sector  functions  at  high  levels  of  efficiency 
and  generates  resources  for  future  development.  The  Government 
will  bring  before  Parliament  a  White  Paper  on  the  public  sector 
which  will  examine  ways  of  achieving  these  objectives. 

In  the  private  sector  too,  we  have  not  created  sufficient  pressure 
for  cost  reduction.  We  insulated  our  industry  from  external 
competition,  which  was  justifiable  in  the  early  stages  of 
industrialisation,  but  continued  for  too  long.  We  also  insulated  our 
industry  from  the  pressures  of  domestic  competition.  In  the  name 
of  regulation  and  control,  ostensibly  for  socially  useful  purposes, 
we  developed  a  high  cost  industry  in  which  pressures  to  reduce  cost 
through  competition  were  absent.  The  controls  bred  corruption, 
protected  existing  monopolies  and  generated  delays  in  decision¬ 
making.  This  too  has  to  change. 

The  Approach  Paper  indicates  that  a  new  direction  is  needed  in 
our  methods  of  control.  We  are  not,  and  will  not  be  a  laissez  faire 
economy.  Government  must  retain  strategic  control  over  the  broad 
directions  of  industrial  development.  But  this  does  not  mean 
detailed  bureaucratic  control  over  every  feature  of  industrial 
activity.  We  need  to  create  a  climate  which  promotes  competition, 
generates  pressures  or  greater  efficiency,  and  encourages 
entrepreneurship  and  innovation.  We  need  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  Indian  industry  can  compete  effectively  in 
world  markets.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  to  deal  with  our  balance  of 
payments  problem.  We  must  give  top  priority  to  exports  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  Export-Import  Policy  announced  earlier  this  year  reflects 
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the  Government’s  commitment  to  strengthen  our  export 
capability.  It  provides  a  policy  framework  which  is  designed  to 
help  Indian  industry  to  meet  the  ambitious  export  targets  we 
expect  of  it.  The  new  Industrial  Policy  announced  in  Parliament  on 
May  31,  is  designed  to  make  it  easier  for  firms  to  enter  new 
industries,  to  produce  high  quality  goods  more  efficiently,  and  to 
obtain  new  technology  on  a  continuing  basis  for  their  ventures. 
The  fact  of  all  these  changes,  taken  together,  will  be  to  make  our 
industries  more  competitive,  and  improve  the  quality  of  our 
products. 

Small-scale  and  village  industries  have  a  special  place  in  our 
strategy.  We  will  spare  no  effort  to  foster  their  development  to 
upgrade  their  technology  and  to  promote  the  marketing  of  their 
products. 

We  must  also  think  hard  about  our  attitude  to  technology.  It  is 
too  easily  assumed  that  technology  is  a  handmaiden  only  of 
industry;  that  its  only  role  in  a  developing  country  is  to  throw 
people  out  of  work.  This  approach  is,  to  my  mind,  an  incorrect  one. 
Today,  technology  is  capable  of  transforming  the  lives  of  the 
biggest  and  the  smallest  among  us,  of  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor.  It  can  create  millions  of  more  jobs  just  as  it  can  destroy  them. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  heavy  ears  of  the  dwarf  wheat  that  the 
Indian  farmer  grows  are  as  much  a  product  of  technology  as  the 
nuclear  power  plant. 

We  need,  therefore,  to  be  open  to  technology.  That  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  we  need  to  be  open  to  new  ideas.  What 
we  must  retain  is  the  power  to  choose.  We  need  technology  that  is 
appropriate,  but  what  is  appropriate  depends  on  what  we  need  it 
for.  To  meet  the  energy  needs  of  a  rural  household,  the  appropriate 
technology  may  be  small  and  simple.  To  permit  our  products  to 
compete  in  world  markets,  it  may  need  to  be  complex  and 
expensive.  There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  one  fact  cannot 
be  denied.  In  the  age  that  we  are  now  entering,  it  is  technology  that 
will  shape  our  lives. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  field  of  energy.  Like  other 
developing  countries,  India  faces  not  one  but  two  energy  crises. 
Not  only  is  the  cost  of  commercial  energy  likely  to  rise  in  real  terms 
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in  the  coming  five  years,  but  we  have  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  non-commercial  energy,  a  term  that  is  a  euphemism  for  the 
poor  man’s  cooking  fuel.  Since  our  problems  in  this  field  are  so 
different  from  those  of  the  industrialised  countries,  it  follows  that 
we  will  have  to  find  our  own  solution.  Science  and  technology  will 
be  our  invaluable,  indeed  our  only  allies. 

We  must  also  take  a  hard  look  at  our  educational  system.  We 
need  to  re-examine  our  goals  and  to  assess  whether  the  system  that 
has  evolved  is  best  suited  to  achieving  them.  Education  must  cease 
to  be  a  mere  passport  to  a  white-collar  job,  a  task  that  it  is  in  any 
case  performing  less  and  less  satisfactorily.  It  must  enhance  the 
capabilities,  and  skills  of  our  people,  to  enable  them  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  Turning  this  precept  into  an  educational  strategy 
will  not  always  be  easy  and  may  require  different  prescriptions.  We 
are  reviewing  the  education  policy  to  address  these  issues.  I  look  to 
our  State  Governments  to  contribute  to  this  process. 

Women  make  up  half  of  our  population  but  they  are  an 
underprivileged  half.  In  our  villages,  they  take  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  all  the  subsistence  activity  of  the  family — they  sow 
and  harvest  the  land,  they  attend  to  the  livestock,  gather  the  fuel 
wood  and  cook  the  food.  They  also  look  after  the  children  but  their 
rights  are  often  ignored  and  sometimes  deliberately  flouted.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  National  Commission  on  Women  to 
enquire  into  such  cases  and  to  ensure  compliance  with  laws  that 
protect  the  rights  of  the  women.  In  the  Eighth  Plan  period,  we 
propose  to  take  up  programmes  that  will  be  targeted  directly  at 
improving  their  economic  condition  and  social  status. 

The  agenda  I  have  outlined  is  extensive  and  calls  for  hard  work 
and  heavy  investment.  It  will  require  a  massive  commitment  of 
resources  or  else,  we  will  not  be  able  even  to  maintain,  let  alone 
accelerate  the  pace  of  development.  The  Approach  document 
indicates  that  if  we  can  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  saving  rate  by 
about  2  percentage  points  of  GDP,  we  could  accelerate  growth  in 
the  Eighth  Plan  period  to  about  5.5  per  cent. 

There  is  no  short  cut  through  which  we  can  avoid  the  resources 
problem.  We  have  to  take  hard  decisions.  We  must  aim  not  only  to 
cut  our  expenditure,  but  to  raise  more  revenues.  We  should 
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therefore,  re-examine  every  aspect  of  our  policies  to  see  how  this 
can  be  done.  We  have  invested  over  Rs  80,000  crore  in  the  public 
sector.  We  must  ensure  that  this  investment  generates  adequate 
returns.  Only  then  can  we  finance  future  development. 

We  must  try  to  increase  our  tax  revenues.  We  should  do  so,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  expanding  the  tax  base,  and  improving  compliance 
with  our  laws  rather  than  bv  raising  tax  rates. 

We  must  also  ask  ourselves  similar  questions  about  some  of  our 
pricing  policies.  The  growing  annual  deficits  of  the  State  Electricity 
Boards  are  extremely  worrying.  During  the  Seventh  Plan  period 
they  lost  no  less  than  Rs  1 1,000  crore.  If  this  trend  continues,  your 
Governments  may  soon  reach  a  point  of  no  return  where  the  lack  of 
resources  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  implement  any  more 
power  projects. 

As  it  will  take  some  time  to  turn  our  finances  around  we  need  to 
think  of  innovative  ways  of  financing,  particularly  our 
infrastructure  projects.  We  have  already  taken  a  decision  to  allow 
the  private  sector  to  invest  in  power  in  the  Eighth  Plan. 
Participation  in  other  infrastructure  areas  could  also  be 
considered. 

Government  will  have  to  do  its  part  to  mobilise  resources  but 
this  is  only  one  part  of  the  picture.  We  also  have  to  aim  at  a  massive 
effort  in  the  non-government  sector. 

We  need  a  spirit  of  austerity  in  the  country  if  we  are  to  generate 
the  savings  we  need  for  nation  building.  We  must,  therefore,  tailor 
our  fiscal  incentives  to  give  the  maximum  incentive  to  savings. 
Private  savings  must  be  encouraged  to  flow  into  productive 
investment  through  the  banks  and  other  financial  institutions, 
through  the  capital  market,  and  through  direct  investment. 
Simultaneously,  we  must  use  our  fiscal  tools  to  actively  discourage 
the  use  of  savings  for  amassing  unproductive  wealth.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  I  mentioned,  when  we  met  the  other  day,  that  we 
should  consider  a  limit  on  personal  unproductive  wealth.  Savings 
invested  in  productive  activity  help  our  development  process  and 
must  be  encouraged.  But  savings  devoted  to  unproductive  assets 
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are  a  waste  of  resources.  I  have  called  for  a  public  debate  on  these 
issues,  and  will  welcome  your  views. 

The  task  before  us  is  both  challenging  and  exciting.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  steer  the  economy  at  a  crucial  point  in  its 
development  and  put  it  on  a  new  path  of  growth  with  social  justice 
and  people’s  participation.  It  is  a  task  that  will  require  the  full  and 
cooperative  effort  of  both  the  Centre  and  States.  The  Approach 
document  outlines  the  broad  directions  we  propose  to  take.  Once 
you  have  approved  it,  we  will  move  quickly  to  spell  out  the  details 
in  the  Eighth  Plan  document.  I  commend  the  Approach  for  the 
consideration  of  this  august  gathering. 


Mobilising  the  Forces  of  Change 


F irst,  i  must  thank  you  for  the  spirit  of  the  deliberations.  I  have 
witnessed  many  NDC  meetings.  In  one  of  them,  I  was  the  Finance 
Minister  and  we  prepared  a  lot  how  to  “counter”  the  States.  Things 
have  changed.  Here,  the  spirit  was  of  cooperation,  of 
understanding  and  also  of  frank  expression  of  views.  This  is  what  it 
should  be.  I  think  this  has  been  the  biggest  achievement  in  our 
deliberations  of  the  last  two  days;  it  gives  us  great  strength  to  go 
ahead  in  finalising  the  Plan  document.  We  are  now  assured  that  we 
are  on  a  firm  ground  as  far  as  the  Approach  Paper  is  concerned. 
The  Paper  is  now  not  only  a  product  of  the  Planning  Commission 
or,  of  the  Central  Government  or  the  Cabinet  alone.  Now  it  has  the 
endorsement  of  virtually  the  country,  with  the  endorsement  you 
have  given  it.  While  we  may  discuss  various  aspects  of  the  Centre  or 
the  States,  we  are  after  all  just  aspects  of  one  reality,  that  is  India.  If 
independence  is  indivisible,  so  is  development;  it  cannot  be 
divided.  We  should  never  forget  that  we  are  addressing  to  one 
organic  whole — economic,  political  and  social.  We  address  it  from 
different  angles,  that  it  is  true,  but  we  must  not  get  confined  in  one 
particular  angle  or  perhaps  the  whole  reality  may  be  lost. 

The  present  Government  is  very  keen  to  involve  the  States  in 
various  aspects  of  decision-making.  That  is  why  we  formed  the 

Concluding  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Development  Council,  New  Delhi, 
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Inter-State  Council  which  was  on  the  statute  for  all  these  years  or 
rather  decades.  Now  it  is  a  reality.  The  States  used  to  have  a  feeling 
that  something  is  going  beyond  their  backs  and  they  will  be 
presented  with  a  fait  accompli .  This  will  not  be  the  case,  I  can 
assure  you.  I  look  forward  in  the  coming  years  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  major  issues  will  be  addressed  collectively  either  in  the  NDC  or 
in  the  Inter-State  Council. 

One  thing  I  want  to  emphasise  once  again.  The  Centre  and  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
have  been  given  various  responsibilities  in  the  Constitution.  This 
shows  a  division  of  work  for  management  of  the  country  and  we 
have  designed  it  in  this  way  in  the  Constitution.  But  the  division 
between  the  Centre  and  the  States  should  be  viewed  in  perspective. 
When  any  investment  or  development  takes  place  in  the  States,  the 
whole  country  benefits  from  that.  If  tea  is  produced  and  it  is 
produced  well,  the  country  benefits  by  its  exports.  If  silk  is 
produced  in  Karnataka  or  woven  in  Varanasi,  the  country  benefits. 
And  if  you  look  at  it,  what  is  the  Centre?  Where  does  the  Centre’s 
money  go?  After  all,  the  budget  of  the  Centre  is  spent  in  ways  which 
has  to  go  to  some  States.  There  is  no  territory  like  “Centre”  where  it 
goes.  So  all  the  Central  budget  is  effectively  spent  in  the  States.  So, 
I  think  we  should  not  think  so  much  of  resources  going  either  to  the 
Centre  or  the  States  but  rather  of  pooling  of  resources.  Pooling 
resources  and  thoughts  is  the  appropriate  approach  to  solving  the 
problems  that  we  both  face.  We  are  very  much  encouraged,  as  has 
been  mentioned  by  Hegdeji  that  there  has  been  a  realisation  that 
there  is  need  for  reorientation  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  the 
past,  we  need  a  special  focus  on  agriculture  and  rural  investment, 
on  employment,  and  of  the  need  to  involve  the  weaker  sections  of 
the  society  and  give  them  the  fruits  of  development.  In  fact,  not 
only  to  give  them  the  fruits  of  development  in  the  form  of  economic 
benefits,  but  also  to  give  them  a  share  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
country  and  shaping  its  destiny  by  decentralisation  of  power  right 
to  the  village-level  where  the  poor  live.  We  in  the  Assemblies  and 
the  Parliament  are  “representatives”.  That  means  the  people  are 
not  present  in  the  Assemblies  and  the  Parliament,  they  are  only 
represented  through  the  elected  members,  they  themselves  are 
absent.  So,  let  us  take  democracy  where  the  people  are  present  in 
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the  village,  in  the  Panchayats,  in  the  blocks  and  let  it  spring  from 
there.  In  this  approach,  we  lay  great  emphasis  on  involving  those 
sections  of  the  people  who  are  deprived.  Destinies  of  nations  have 
not  been  changed  by  legislations.  They  have  been  changed  by  the 
social  forces  who  have  been  subjected  to  injustice  in  a  given  socio¬ 
economic  system  coming  forward  to  change  the  system  and 
produce  a  new  socio-economic  reality.  In  this  context,  our  efforts 
go  beyond  government  office  rooms  or  formal  consultations.  This 
is  a  subject  beyond  the  NDC,  but  it  is  important.  We  politicians, 
when  we  sit  together,  must  think  how  we  will  mobilise  the  forces  of 
change  for  effective  change  of  the  structure.  That  is  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us. 

It  was  very  rightly  pointed  out  that  land  reforms — I  cannot  but 
agree  with  the  Finance  Minister  of  West  Bengal — is  not  a  question 
of  some  grace  being  done  to  the  poorer  people.  We  have  seen  in  the 
agricultural  sector  that  as  the  rural  economic  relationships  were 
changed,  as  the  tiller  came  nearer  to  his  produce  and  elimination  of 
intermediaries  took  place,  productivity  went  up.  We  can  see  this  in 
the  village.  Anybody  who  has  lived  in  the  village  can  see  it  from  the 
field  itself.  The  crop  itself  proclaims  that  this  is  the  field  of  someone 
who  tills  himself  and  this  is  the  field  of  someone  who  is  absent. 

How  can  we  change  these  economic  relationships  so  that 
productive  sources  are  released?  This  should  be  a  part  of  our 
strategy.  This  is  why  we  are  emphasising  labour  participation  in 
management.  It  is  not  a  trade  union  demand  that  we  are  conceding 
to,  but  it  is  a  process  of  democratisation  of  the  economic  sphere. 
Technology  compels  centralised  production  and  control  of 
production  processes  by  introducing  labour  participation  in 
management.  We  are  democratising  the  process.  As  we  are 
decentralising  in  the  political  sphere,  labour  participation  is  a  form 
of  economic  decentralisation.  I  think  we  should  not  stop  only  at 
workers’  participation  in  management.  We  should  also  look  to 
workers’  ownership  in  the  public  sector.  We  should  consider  equity 
participation  and  other  aspects  of  workers’  involvement  in  the 
whole  economic  structure. 

Employment  has  been  the  major  theme  of  the  discussions.  It  is 
the  theme  of  the  younger  generation  and  many  of  the  speakers  have 
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rightly  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  most  explosive  political  material 
that  is  being  stored.  If  we  do  not  attend  to  it,  the  very  stability  of 
our  system  will  be  in  danger. 

Many  suggestions  have  come  on  how  to  approach  the  problem 
of  employment  and  how  to  determine  what  are  socially 
appropriate  technologies.  To  employ  our  manpower  we  do  not 
have  to  go  to  the  pre-industrial  era.  That  is  not  the  answer  to 
employing  people.  But  in  modern  technology,  what  are  the  options 
by  which  we  can  employ  people  fruitfully  and  yet  compete  and  face 
the  challenge  that  we  have  globally  today.  This  is  a  challenge  which 
we  have  to  address  ourselves.  An  important  point  made  in  the 
discussion  was  that  research  has  to  be  directed  to  meet  this 
challenge,  to  generate  the  right  kind  of  technology.  This  point  was 
made  by  the  Finance  Minister  of  West  Bengal  and  1  agree  with  the 
approach.  We  have  to  find  ways  of  productivity  upgrading 
technology  in  areas  which  will  generate  employment.  This  is 
relevant  for  our  IRDP  programmes  and  our  self-employment 
schemes. 

Coming  to  the  resource  problem,  1  feel  the  Centre  and  the  States 
are  something  like  two  people,  both  in  trouble,  trying  to  sort  out 
their  problems.  After  what  the  Finance  Minister  has  said,  1  will  not 
even  enter  into  that  area,  because  I  cannot  improve  upon  it.  The 
rapport  that  he  has  established,  may  get  disturbed,  if  1  touch  that 
area.  So  I  will  keep  that  area  tightly  closed  because  we  seem  to  have 
come  to  an  understanding  there. 

However,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  question  of 
erosion  of  resources.  If  you  look  at  the  Five  Year  Plans,  the  State, 
and  I  think  also  the  Centre,  have  achieved  objectives  of  resource 
mobilisation.  Additional  Resource  Mobilisation  (ARM)  in  most 
of  them  has  been  achieved  and  exceeded.  We  at  the  Centre  and  the 
States  are  achieving  our  ARM.  Still,  why  is  there  the  problem 
resource?  I  can  compliment  all  the  State  Chief  Ministers  and  the 
Ministers  here  for  their  performance  in  ARM.  And  the  Centre  also 
must  have  achieved  this  ARM.  So,  we  are  not  wanting  in  our 
efforts  at  raising  new  resources,  but  the  erosion  of  resources 
through  the  growth  of  non-Plan  expenditure  creates  the  problem 
both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  States.  We  are  unable  to  control  the 
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expenditure.  That  is  our  problem.  This  then  gets  reflected  as  a 
shortage  of  resource.  It  is  very  difficult  to  check  non-Plan 
expenditure.  I  have  seen  this  from  the  Finance  Ministry.  It  is  very 
easy  to  say,  control  non-Plan  expenditure.  But,  I  remember,  I  did 
an  exercise  when  I  was  Finance  Minister.  I  went  through  line  by 
line  the  whole  demand  for  grants  of  every  Ministry.  My  Secretary 
(Expenditure)  said:  “Sir,  you  shame  me,  because  perhaps  no 
Expenditure  Secretary  has  ever  gone  through  all  the  budget 
literature”.  We  did  an  exercise  where  we  identified  about  Rs  500 
crore  which  could  be  saved.  But  when  I  discussed  this  with  each 
Ministry  by  the  end  of  the  exercise,  I  knew  I  could  not  save  my  post 
if  I  implemented  the  proposals.  So,  a  lot  of  political  will  and  a  lot  of 
education  will  be  necessary.  The  prescription  is  there,  but  political 
will  also  has  to  be  there.  However,  there  is  no  option.  We  both  have 
to  do  it. 

In  1986,  we  had  made  some  projection  of  Central  budget  trend 
and  I  presented  it  to  the  Cabinet  showing  with  charts  and  diagrams 
where  we  will  end  in  1989-90.  That  was  the  election  year,  so,  I  was 
looking  at  the  projection  from  that  point  of  view  to  see  what  will  be 
the  situation.  It  has  turned  out  exactly  as  we  predicted  in  1986.  In 
1981-82  the  revenue  deficit  of  the  Centre  was  less  than  Rs  400  crore. 
By  1989-90,  it  has  reached  almost  Rs  25,000  crore.  I  think  then  we 
had  projected  Rs  14,700  crore  or  something  like  that. 

The  large  revenue  deficit  means  that  even  for  revenue 
expenditure  now  the  Centre  is  borrowing  money.  If  we  borrow  for 
investment,  then  at  least  we  are  producing  something  from  which 
we  can  repay.  But  if  we  are  borrowing  for  revenue  expenditure, 
there  is  no  source  of  income  generated  to  service  the  debt.  The 
revenue  deficit  has  to  be  drastically  cut.  One  suggestion  was 
whether  Planning  Commission  and  the  Finance  Commission 
could  be  merged  together  to  address  this  problem.  I  cannot 
comment  off  the  cuff  on  this  suggestion  without  examination.  But  1 
do  endorse  the  idea  that  we  need  somebody,  some  mechanism,  that 
is  outside  the  Finance  Ministry  and  which  looks  constantly  at  this 
problem.  In  the  Finance  Ministry  there  are  brakes,  but  these 
brakes  slip.  We  are  elected  people  with  so  many  pressures;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  hold  against  those  pressures.  Perhaps,  in  the  Planning 
Commission,  or  in  some  other  body  a  check  could  be  placed  on  the 
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Central  Government’s  non-Plan  expenditure.  Perhaps,  we  need  to 
go  to  the  Parliament  or  have  some  sort  of  a  legislation  in  the 
Parliament  to  impose  a  constraint  on  borrowing.  We  will  give  this 
matter  more  thought  and  will  come  with  a  mechanism  whereby 
such  a  constraint  can  be  exercised  on  the  non-Plan  expenditure. 

Bijuji  made  some  very  radical  suggestions.  He  said,  the  world 
has  got  money  if  Delhi  doesn’t  have  it.  So  why  not  tap  that  money. 
1  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  examine  our  resource 
constraints  and  examine  the  deficits  that  had  become  integral  to 
the  Central  budget  and  also  the  State  budgets  and  look  for  new 
solutions.  There  are  changes  taking  place  in  the  world  all  around 
us,  in  the  East  European  countries  and  in  developing  countries.  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  these  changes,  we  will  have 
to  devise  some  ways  of  augmenting  our  investments,  but  we  must 
do  this  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  get  into  a  debt  trap.  We  have  to 
be  careful  about  managing  the  burden  of  debt  servicing  of  those 
investments. 

While  foreign  investment  earns  profit  in  rupees,  the  profit 
repatriation  has  to  be  in  dollars.  This  means  we  must  be  able  to 
sustain  the  repatriation  of  profit  through  our  export  earnings.  If 
the  foreign  investment  does  not  generate  dollar  earnings,  we  will 
have  to  sustain  profit  repatriation  through  exports  in  other  sectors. 
This  can  lead  to  some  problems  unless  we  stregthen  other  export 
sectors. 

However,  if  we  can  earn  foreign  exchange,  then  it  is  not  a 
problem.  There  are  examples  of  success  stories.  T oday,  Maruti  is  a 
success  story.  Maruti  has  been  given  the  European  market  by 
Suzuki.  The  European  market  will  now  be  serviced  by  Maruti.  We 
have  been  able  to  enter  this  export  market  because  the  product  is  of 
good  quality.  This  is  a  success  story.  I  have  consistently  impressed 
upon  heads  of  various  Governments  with  whom  we  have  discussed 
the  matter  of  foreign  investment  that  it  should  help  us  to  earn 
foreign  exchange  through  export  because  if  our  export  capacity 
expands,  then  foreign  investments  can  grow  here. 

We  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  debt  trap.  If  need  be,  we  will  go  to 
the  people  and  go  through  hardships,  but  we  will  not  go  into  a  debt 
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trap.  1  think  there  is  a  lot  in  what  Bijuji  says.  But  it  should  fit  our 
national  priorities. 

We  have  quite  a  big  market  of  indigenous  consumption.  Our 
middle  class  has  grown  and  it  can  go  on  providing  a  market  for 
quite  a  bit  of  investments.  But  in  encouraging  these  investments, 
the  people  should  not  get  starved  of  essential  products.  We  will, 
therefore,  have  to  have  social  control  but  we  must  dismantle  a  lot 
of  bureaucratic  controls.  So  I  would  make  two  qualifications.  We 
must  not  get  into  a  debt  trap  and  we  must  retain  broad  social 
control.  With  these  qualifications,  I  think,  we  should  be  able  to  give 
a  boost  to  industries  and  be  competitive  and  be  ahead  of  all  that  is 
going  on  in  the  world.  We  have  to  make  these  changes. 

We  do  not  have  unlimited  resources.  So,  we  will  have  to  keep  our 
eye  where  the  resources  go.  We  will  have  to  spell  out  our  priorities. 
Our  society  is  stratified,  socially  and  economically.  It  is  not 
homogenous,  it  is  heterogenous.  In  this  heterogenous  socio¬ 
economic  structure,  we  will  have  to  look  at  those  who  are  at  the 
lowest  rung,  see  the  economy  and  other  things,  and  address 
ourselves  to  their  problems.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  prioritise. 
But  what  should  be  the  tool  of  prioritisation  to  see  that  the  flows  go 
in  those  directions,  for  mass  consumption  items  that  people  need? 

It  is  more  elegant  if  we  bring  about  control  through  financial 
institutions  or  financial  instruments.  For  example,  in  priority 
areas,  we  can  have  an  easier  package  of  financing.  For  low  priority 
areas  we  can  make  financing  more  difficult.  Financial  institutions 
can  just  say :  we  are  not  going  to  finance  these  items  but,  you  can  go 
to  the  market  and  do  whatever  you  like.  So,  instead  of  the  decisions 
being  made  in  the  government  from  desk  to  desk,  which  leads  to 
misallocation  of  resources,  delays  and  corruption,  the  decisions 
will  then  be  made  by  entrepreneurs.  Yet,  we  will  have  control  on 
the  broad  direction  of  the  economy.  This  is  necessary.  We  cannot 
go  the  laissez  faire  route  because  we  do  not  have  the  resources. 

The  Government  intends  to  move  in  this  direction.  We  want  to 
dismantle  a  lot  of  unproductive  bureaucratic  controls  provided 
this  is  not  going  to  harm  the  economy.  We  are  clear  on  this.  We  will 
use  other  modes  of  control  to  serve  our  social  objectives  and  pursue 
our  priorities. 
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In  this  process,  we  should  not  forget  the  small-scale  sector.  It  has 
created  a  large  volume  of  employment.  In  the  corporate  sector, 
capital  investments  have  gone  up  but  employment  has  not  gone  up. 
It  is  the  small-scale  sector  which  has  given  employment  and  also 
boosted  our  exports.  So,  we  will  have  to  continue  to  give  them 
support  and  protection.  Take  for  instance,  handlooms.  We  pass 
many  laws  regarding  protection  in  handlooms.  But  somebody  goes 
to  the  courts  and  gets  a  stay.  I  had  piloted  a  Bill  as  Deputy  Minister 
of  Commerce  for  reservation  in  handlooms  and  now  I  am  here 
sitting  in  this  chair.  But  there  is  an  injunction  or  stay  order  holding 
back  its  implementation.  So,  just  like  the  land  reforms  laws  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  Ninth  Schedule  of  the  Constitution,  for 
handlooms  also,  the  Government  intends  to  put  the  handloom 
laws  in  the  Ninth  Schedule  so  that  all  these  delays  are  done  away 
with. 

We  must  also  build  another  approach  for  helping  the  small-scale 
industry  and  that  is  the  approach  of  ancillarisation.  We  must  utilise 
the  potential  for  organic  linkages  between  the  small-scale  sector 
and  the  large  sector.  The  relationship  between  them  can  become 
symbiotic  rather  than  antagonistic.  There  are  countires  where  a  lot 
of  ancillarisation  has  taken  place.  We  should  try  to  learn  from 
them. 

Agro-industries  will  have  priority  with  us  because  they  fit  into 
our  socio-economic  priorities.  If  we  want  to  give  more  purchasing 
power  to  the  rural  areas,  apart  from  agriculture  for  which  we  are 
making  a  special  provision  for  investment,  the  agro-industries  can 
make  a  major  contribution.  Developing  agro-industries  will  be  the 
strategy  for  transferring  resources  to  the  rural  sector  through  the 
price  mechanism.  Agro-industries  can  ensure  that  the  farmer  gets  a 
better  price  for  his  produce. 

Turning  to  the  balance  of  payments  position,  we  should 
obviously  keep  a  close  scrutiny  on  imports.  Domestic  edible  oil 
prices  have  gone  up.  The  easy  way  to  tackle  this  problem  is  to  spend 
about  Rs  500  or  Rs  600  crore  of  foreign  exchange,  even  if  we  have 
to  borrow  it,  and  bring  down  the  prices  through  imports.  People 
will  be  very  happy,  the  National  Front  Government  will  be  very 
popular,  my  politics  will  also  strengthen.  But  ultimately,  this  easy 
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option  will  add  to  the  debt  burden  of  the  economy.  We  will  have  to 
have  a  midway  path.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  will  not  import; 
because  there  are  levels  of  tolerance  of  people, we  should  be  careful 
not  to  cross  them. 

If  we  examine  our  imports,  much  of  our  imports  are  inelastic  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  compulsory  imports,  such  as  POL,  or 
ferrous  or  non-ferrous  metals,  or  basic  raw  materials.  If  we  exclude 
these  essential  imports,  there  is  only  a  small  margin  to  debate  about 
cutting  imports.  However,  if  we  are  unmindful  of  the  small  margin, 
then  it  can  grow  very  large.  Imports  are  like  food.  If  you  don’t  take 
food,  you  will  be  famished;  but  if  you  take  too  much  food,  you  will 
fall  ill.  If  you  take  the  wrong  mix  of  food,  then  also  you  will  fall  ill. 
So,  let  us  take  the  proper  amount,  the  right  mix,  not  too  much  food 
but  all  that  is  necessary  for  growth  and  we  will  remain  healthy. 

A  point  was  made  in  the  discussion  about  floating  of  the 
currency.  I  would  not  like  to  comment  off  the  cuff  on  this  serious 
subject.  There  are  a  lot  of  implications,  plus  and  minus.  But 
certainly  the  suggestion  has  been  made  and  I  think  Madhuji  has 
said  that  he  will  examine  it  in  the  context  of  what  is  happening. 

Another  important  area  is  of  infrastructure.  If  I  were  to  say  what 
are  the  four  important  things  in  the  economy,  I  would  say,  the 
balance  of  payments  and  the  fiscal  deficits  (which  are  the  two  faces 
of  the  same  coin),  infrastructure  and  resource  generation  from  our 
public  sector.  These  are  the  four  major  problems  that  we  are  facing. 

Coming  to  infrastructure,  the  point  was  well  made  that  if  we 
increase  our  plant  load  factor  we  will  save  resources.  I  think  we  will 
have  to  address  ourselves  to  these  issues  very  seriously.  In  the 
power  sector,  I  think  we  should  not  be  averse  to  inviting  the  private 
sector.  Power  is  needed  by  the  worker,  it  is  needed  by  the  farmer,  it 
is  needed  for  industrial  growth.  It  will  not  affect  the  strategic 
position  which  the  government  wants  to  have,  if  we  allow  the 
private  sector  to  enter  in  a  careful  way,  in  a  cautious  way.  It  can 
help  to  augment  our  own  resources  by  providing  additional 
resources.  If  we  can  tap  these  resources,  1  think  we  should  tap 
them. 

Another  issue  that  has  to  be  addressed  is  that  of  sickness,  and 
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Jyoti  Basuji  made  this  point.  Those  units  which  can  be  revived,  or 
have  a  potential  for  revival,  shall  be  revived  because  fresh 
investments  may  be  much  costlier.  We  should  identify  them  and  try 
to  do  something  about  them.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  evolve 
some  understanding  jointly  so  that  when  it  is  known  that  a  unit 
cannot  be  revived,  we  should  know  how  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
There  is  a  lot  of  political  hesitation  to  address  to  this  issue.  We 
cannot  have  an  inhuman  solution.  Money  can  be  transferred  from 
bank  to  bank.  You  can  write  a  cheque  and  transfer  money 
anywhere  in  the  world.  But  you  cannot  transfer  people,  the  human 
beings  and  their  families.  How  do  we  tackle  these  human 
problems?  At  the  same  time,  when  we  know  for  certain  in  our 
hearts  that  a  unit  cannot  be  revived,  it  is  better  that  in  a  frank  way, 
we  get  together  and  discuss  how  best  to  deal  with  this  issue. 


Growth  with  Employment 


I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  addressing  this 
gathering  of  leading  representatives  of  industry. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  theme  you  have  chosen  for  this 
convention  is,  “Growth  with  Employment”.  This  sums  up  the  very 
essence  of  the  challenge  that  our  country  faces  in  this  last  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century.  And  may  I  add,  we  politicians  also  face  this 
challenge  very  acutely  because  our  employment  is  usually  ad  hoc.  1 
am  convinced  that  the  most  urgent  task  before  us  is  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  productive  employment  in  the  economy.  We  would 
do  well  to  set  ourselves  a  common  national  goal  of  ensuring  that 
there  is  gainful,  productive  employment  for  at  least  one  member  in 
every  family,  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  Only  then  will  be  able  to  tell 
ourselves  that  we,  the  first  post-independence  generation  to  have 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  country,  have  not  failed  our  people. 

Some  of  you  may  be  wondering  why  I  am  laying  such  great  stress 
on  employment.  What  about  economic  growth?  There  are  some 
who  think  we  should  simply  concentrate  on  growth,  and  if  the 
economy  grows  fast  enough,  it  will  take  care  of  the  employment 
problem.  Yes,  we  certainly  do  need  growth.  We  cannot  possibly 
achieve  our  longer  term  developmental  goals,  or  solve  the 
employment  problem  in  a  meaningful  way,  without  growth. 

Inaugural  address  at  the  national  convention  on  Growth  with  Employment  New  Delhi 
28  June  1990. 
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Growth  generates  the  savings  that  create  more  productive  jobs.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  handmaiden  of  employment.  But  fora  variety  of 
reasons,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  simply  concentrate  on  growth 
and  let  employment  take  care  of  itself.  The  time  has  come  to  pay 
special  attention  to  employment.  We  must  aim  for  a  high  growth 
rate.  But  we  must  also  ensure  that  the  growth  is  such  as  to 
generate  a  sufficient  number  of  productive  jobs  in  the  various 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

For  twenty  five  years  after  we  embarked  on  planned 
development,  our  country  recorded  one  of  the  slowest  growth  rates 
in  the  world  of  3.5  to  3.6  per  cent.  If  this  had  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  rapid  employment  generation  or  with  a  high  level  of  social 
spending,  we  would  have  had  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves  about. 
GDP  growth  cannot  be  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 

In  the  last  15  years  or  so,  the  tempo  of  economic  growth  has 
gradually  picked  up.  From  around  4.5  per  cent  in  the  late  seventies, 
it  has  averaged  5.3  per  cent  for  the  decade  of  the  eighties.  Our 
industrial  growth  too  has  picked  up  to  an  encouraging  8.5  percent 
in  the  last  five  years.  In  many  respects  there  is  evident  progress.  The 
percentage  of  the  population  below  the  poverty  line  has  declined. 
The  economy  has  become  stronger  in  many  ways.  But 
unemployment  has  continued  to  grow.  In  fact,  the  past  five  years 
have  seen  a  slowing  down  in  employment  generation  in  all 
organised  sectors  of  the  economy.  It  is  a  matter  of  particular 
concern  that  while  the  growth  of  industry  has  accelerated,  the 
growth  of  employment  in  the  organised  corporate  sector  has 
actually  been  marginal.  The  queues  of  educated  people  looking  for 
jobs  have  grown  longer  every  day. 

There  is  both  tragedy  and  danger  in  this  development.  Young 
people  who  have  spent  10  to  15  years,  or  more,  in  schools  and 
colleges,  find  that  society  has  no  use  for  their  knowledge  or  skills. 
They  answer  scores  of  advertisements  for  jobs,  and  do  not  even 
receive  the  courtesy  of  a  rejection  slip.  They  are  hurt  and  are  now 
turning  into  destructive  forms  of  activity  which  we  are  witnessing. 
From  Kashmir  to  Assam  that  anger  now  threatens  our  unity  and 
peace. 

T oday,  therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  simply  focus  on 
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growth  and  leave  employment  to  grow  on  its  own.  We  must  make 
special  efforts  to  see  that  it  grows  as  fast  as  possible.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  numbers  alone.  The  quality  of  employment  is  equally 
important.  We  must  create  productive  jobs  of  the  kinds  that  will 
meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  our  youth  as  they  enter  the 
labour  force. 

Employment  generation  is  thus  an  article  of  faith  for  my 
Government.  The  approach  to  the  Eighth  Plan,  which  has  recently 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Development  Council,  recognises 
this  challenge  and  gives  it  the  highest  priority.  What  is  more,  it 
explicitly  links  employment  generation  to  the  pattern  of  growth. 

All  of  you  must  be  aware  of  the  several  rounds  of  discussions 
that  preceded  the  finalisation  of  the  approach  paper.  Since  ours  is 
an  open  government  the  newspapers  have  made  sure  that  you 
know  of  our  debates.  But  debate  is  inevitable  whenever  you  are 
seeking  to  chart  a  new  course.  It  is  also  necessary.  Our  Government 
is  committed  to  changing  some  of  the  basic  priorities  of  planning. 

Instead  of  allowing  agriculture,  employment,  rural  development, 
shelter  and  the  environment  to  become  secondary  concerns  of  the 
planning  process,  we  intend  to  make  them  our  central  concern.  We 
propose  to  do  so  without  sacrificing  the  objective  of  a  reasonably 
fast  rate  of  growth.  We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  and 
even  raise  the  present  rate  of  growth,  and  still  divert  resources 
towards  agriculture  and  rural  development,  which  create  the 
largest  number  of  jobs.  But  to  do  this,  we  must  use  our  resources 
more  efficiently. 

The  Eighth  Plan  will  promote  productive  employment  by 
aiming  for  a  pattern  of  growth  which  is  widely  distributed  across 
regions  and  which  encourages  absorption  of  labour.  We  have  set 
ourselves  a  target  of  accelerating  employment  growth  to  3  per  cent 
per  year  over  the  decade  as  a  whole.  The  additional  employment 
growth  we  need  cannot  come  from  any  one  sector  or  from  special 
employment  programmes  alone.  It  has  to  come  from  faster  growth 
and  greater  and  greater  labour  absorption  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Faster  agricultural  growth  and  agricultural  diversification  will 
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generate  much  needed  jobs  in  rural  areas.  The  push  towards  agro¬ 
processing,  and  the  encouragement  of  rural  based  industries,  will 
improve  the  quality  of  jobs  available  in  rural  areas  which  is  equally 
important. 

The  strategy  for  industrial  development  proposed  in  the 
Approach  document  wll  also  help  to  generate  greater  employment. 
We  will  promote  rapid  growth  in  industry,  with  a  harmonious 
balance  between  large,  medium  and  small  industry.  We  wil  protect 
the  genuinely  small-scale.  I  have  already  taken  steps  to  give  effect 
to  the  Handlooms  (Reservation)  Act  of  1 985.  At  the  same  time,  the 
modern  small-scale  sector  has  crucial  role  to  play  and  we  are 
determined  to  promote  it.  We  are  particularly  keen  to  promote 
ancillary  industries,  whose  relationship  to  the  large-scale  sector  is 
symbiotic  and  not  antagonistic.  This  area  is  an  area  in  which  you 
have  an  important  role  to  play. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  the  reorientation  envisaged  in  the  Eighth 
Plan  is  possible  without  sacrificing  growth.  The  Approach 
document  indicates  an  average  growth  rate  of  5.5  per  cent  per  year. 
This  is  faster  than  the  growth  we  have  had  in  the  past  five  years  and 
we  are  determined  to  achieve  it. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  The  economy  is  today  beset  with  many 
structural  problems  which  have  to  be  overcome  before  we  can 
achieve  the  reorientation  and  accelerated  growth  that  we  want. 

Our  agricultural  and  rural  economy  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
Real  investment  in  agriculture  has  been  stagnant  over  the  past  ten 
years.  No  wonder,  growth  in  agriculture  and  in  the  rural  areas  has 
been  below  the  target,  and  employment  generation  in  agriculture 
has  slowed  down.  We  are  committed  to  reversing  these  trends. 

We  are  committed  to  allocating  50  per  cent  of  Plan  resources  for 
agriculture,  rural  development  and  related  sectors.  This  infusion  of 
investment  in  these  sectors  is  essential  if  we  are  to  strengthen  the 
productive  base  of  our  rural  society.  And  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an 
investment  in  agriculture  alone.  A  prosperous  agriculture  provides 
the  basis  for  growing  industrial  demand.  Resources  devoted  to 
agriculture  will,  therefore,  indirectly  help  industry  too. 

The  commitment  to  devote  additional  resources  to  our  rural 
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areas  goes  hand  in  hand  with  our  commitment  to  decentralise 
decision-making  to  the  Panchayats  to  ensure  effective  use  of  these 
resources.  We  are  amending  the  Constitution  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  to  establish  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  on  a  firm 
statutory  basis,  and  to  give  them  the  power  to  plan  and  administer 
their  own  development  projects.  The  experience  of  several  States 
where  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  exist  on  the  above  lines,  suggests 
that  money  is  spent  more  frugally,  and  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
people  are  far  greater,  when  the  Gram  Panchayats  have  a  say  in  the 
choice  of  development  projects,  and  in  their  implementation. 

The  Gram  Panchayats  will  choose  not  just  the  kind  of  project 
they  want,  but  also  the  technology  that  will  be  used.  Once  again 
experience  shows  that  they  usually  conceive  their  projects  in  such  a 
way  that  the  work  can  be  done  locally  and  more  cheaply,  without 
resorting  to  expensive  outside  contractors. 

These  changes  will  generate  more  employment  in  the  villages. 
Panchayati  Raj,  on  the  lines  that  we  have  proposed  will,  therefore, 
not  only  keep  down  costs  and  increase  benefits  from  development 
programmes,  but  also  help  us  to  tackle  the  growing  unemployment 
in  the  rural  areas. 

We  cannot  rest  content  with  this.  Whatever  we  may  do,  and 
however  efficiently  we  use  our  resources,  the  supply  of  land  is 
limited.  Agriculture  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  absorb 
labour  indefinitely.  We  have  to  rely  on  rapid  expansion  in  non- 
agricultural  employment  as  the  longer  term  answer  to  the 
employment  problem.  Part  of  this  employment  must  come  from 
industry.  Industry  had  led  in  employment  generation  during  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t  do  so  again. 

There  is  scope  for  generating  more  jobs  in  industry  by 
accelerating  industrial  growth,  and  also  by  shifting  the 
composition  of  industrial  growth  away  from  highly  capital 
intensive  sectors  towards  more  labour  intensive  sectors.  To  some 
extent  this  reorientation  will  take  place  automatically  as  we  shift 
investment  resources  to  rural  areas  since  the  demand  patterns  that 
will  emerge  from  rural  income  growth  are  likely  to  be  more  labour 
intensive.  The  reorientation  can  be  further  helped  by  removing 
bases  towards  capital  intensily.  This  was  the  logic  of  removing  the 
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investment  allowance,  but  simultaneously  lowering  corporate 
taxes  in  the  budget.  Now  some  new  proposals  have  been  given  by 
Raunaq  Singh.  We  will  examine  those  also. 

Broad-based  industrial  growth  will  also  create  other  types  of 
non-agricultural  employment.  The  shopkeepers,  the  repairmen, 
the  mechanics,  the  drivers,  the  transporters,  all  exemplify 
productive  employment  generation  stimulated  by  industrialisation. 
We  look  to  industry  to  create  jobs  not  only  in  manufacturing,  but 
in  all  the  ancillary  and  service  industries  that  depend  on  the  mother 
industrial  plant.  The  example  I  have  in  mind  is  Maruti  Udyog, 
whose  3,500  workers  create  60,000  additional  jobs  in  the  economy, 
by  producing  over  120,000  cars  and  vans. 

We  also  rely  on  industry  to  meet  a  number  of  other  challenges 
facing  the  economy.  Technology  is  generating  patterns  of  trade 
and  investment  which  are  binding  the  world  into  one  giant  market 
place.  Country  after  county  from  China  and  the  USSR,  to  Poland 
and  Romania,  is  restructuring  its  economic  system  and  shifting  to 
more  open  systems  with  much  greater  decentralisation  of  decision¬ 
making,  and  a  reduction  in  centralised  control. 

We  should  not  slavishly  imitate  what  others  are  doing.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  fundamental  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
world  economy  or  we  will  risk  being  left  hopelessly  behind.  We 
have  to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances.  We  have  to  organise 
ourselves  so  that  we  can  compete  successfully  in  the  emerging 
global  market. 

To  meet  this,  the  supreme  challenge  of  the  nineties,  Indian 
industry  must  be  ready  to  bring  about  a  structural  transformation. 
We  have  to  mobilise  resources  for  investment  in  industry.  This  must 
come  through  internal  resource  generation  and  through  the  capital 
markets.  We  have  to  modernise  our  factories  and  replace  old  and 
obsolete  equipment.  We  have  to  upgrade  technology  over  a  wide 
spectrum  of  industry.  Only  then  will  our  industries  become 
competitive  and  be  able  to  generate  the  exports  we  need  to  pay  for 
our  imports.  We  must  learn  to  respond  more  quickly  to  changes  in 
world  markets.  We  must  learn  to  seize  opportunities  that  present 
themselves  to  exploit  a  new  market,  or  develop  a  new  product 
where  we  have  a  comparative  advantage.  This  requires  rapid 
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decision-making  and  a  minimum  of  time-consuming  bureaucratic 
controls. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  must  be  to  create  a  competitive 
environment  at  home.  You  cannot  compete  in  world  markets  if  you 
have  not  faced  competition  in  your  home  market.  It  is,  therefore, 
our  goal  to  simplify  our  control  system  as  much  as  possible. 

This  does  not  mean  abandoning  national  priorities.  Government 
must  retain  strategic  control  over  the  broad  directions  taken  by  the 
economy.  But  the  methods  of  ensuring  the  development  that 
conforms  to  our  national  priorities,  must  change.  We  must  do 
away  with  detailed  bureaucratic  controls  and  use  other 
instruments  to  achieve  control  over  broad  directions. 

Controls  need  to  be  minimised  and  made  flexible,  because  they 
have  fostered  monopolies  in  our  economy.  The  proliferation  of 
bureaucratic  controls  has  had  the  effect  of  introducing  long  delays 
in  our  investment.  These  delays  have  added  to  the  uncertainties  of 
investment.  Thus,  even  after  getting  a  licence,  many  investors  have 
backed  off.  Delays  and  the  failure  of  investment  proposals  to 
fructify  have  created  nearly  permanent  shortages.  These  have 
made  many  of  our  manufacturers  monopolists  who  make  large 
profits  from  obsolete  factories  and  inferior  products.  By 
minimising  controls  and  making  the  approval  of  investment  more 
automatic,  I  hope  to  introduce  greater  competition  in  our  domestic 
economy,  and  competition,  as  you  know,  is  the  enemy  of 
monopoly. 

The  changes  in  industrial  policy  and  procedures  announced 
recently  are  a  step  in  this  direction.  They  aim  at  reducing  the  extent 
of  detailed  bureaucratic  control  to  which  our  entrepreneurs  are 
subject,  while  maintaining  broad  social  direction  to  project  our 
national  priorities.  Medium-scale  projects  up  to  Rs  25  crore  in 
non-backward  areas  have  been  exempted  from  investment 
licensing  provided  they  fall  within  a  specified  list  of  industries.  In 
the  case  of  backward  areas,  the  exemption  limit  has  been  set  higher 
at  Rs  75  crore.  The  list  of  items  to  which  the  relaxation  applies  will 
be  announced  shortly.  It  excludes  items  of  low  priority  such  as 
luxury  consumption  goods,  and  also  items  which  are  excessively 
import  dependent.  Items  reserved  for  the  small-scale  sector  are  also 
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excluded.  The  policy  measures  also  include  various  steps  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  small-scale  sector  to  which  the  Government 
attaches  special  importance. 

The  policy  measures  also  simplify  the  process  for  acquiring 
technology  and  foreign  investment  in  the  specified  list  of 
industries.  This  is  in  line  with  our  policy  of  encouraging  foreign 
investment  in  areas  of  priority  defined  by  us.  I  hope  our 
entrepreneurs,  who  are  many  and  talented,  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  policy  to  expand  investment  and  production  and 
to  upgrade  their  technology  and  ready  themselves  for  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

The  most  important  of  these  challenges  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
exports.  The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  steady  deterioration  in  our 
external  payments  position  which  has  been  met  by  increasing 
resort  to  external  borrowing.  Today,  we  are  in  a  situation  in  which 
our  external  debt  has  become  uncomfortably  large,  imposing  a 
growing  burden  of  debt  servicing. 

We  are  determined  to  reverse  these  trends.  Industry  and 
government  must  cooperate  to  achieve  this  objective.  A  large  part 
of  the  answer  lies  in  controlling  the  fiscal  deficit  which  is  a  major 
cause  of  the  balance  of  payments  problem.  We  are  determined  to 
do  this.  Last  year’s  budget  defict  had  reached  Rs  1 1,750  crore.  We 
have  set  it  at  Rs  7,206  crore  in  the  budget  estimates  for  the  current 
year.  We  have  undertaken  to  report  periodically  to  Parliament  on 
the  state  of  the  budget  deficit  to  ensure  that  fiscal  discipline  is 
maintained.  With  greater  fiscal  discipline,  we  will  have  made  an 
important  contribution  to  controlling  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

The  other  element  in  our  strategy  must  be  promotion  of  exports. 
Indian  industry  must  gear  itself  to  the  task  of  exploiting  world 
markets  much  more  fully  in  the  years  ahead.  And  may  I  assure 
Raunaq  Singh,  the  present  Government  is  all  for  export  and  he 
should  not  have  any  diffidence.  Industrialisation  is  a  process  that 
requires  many  types  of  imports.  We  need  import  of  capital  goods, 
import  of  components  and  import  of  raw  materials.  We  can 
economise  on  imports  to  some  extent,  but  carried  beyond  a  point, 
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this  is  bound  to  be  counter-productive.  The  long-run  solution, 
therefore,  lies  in  expanding  our  export  capability.  We  have 
neglected  exports  in  our  development  strategy  in  the  past.  Our 
share  in  world  markets  was  around  2  per  cent  in  the  early  fifties.  It 
has  dropped  to  0.5  per  cent  today.  This  trend  must  be  reversed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Indian  industry  has  the  basic  strength 
needed  to  make  a  breakthrough  in  export  performance  in  the  years 
ahead.  Government  for  its  part  will  help  in  every  way.  The  Export 
Import  Policy  that  was  announced  recently  was  designed  especially 
to  help  exporters.  We  will  be  ready  to  consider  further  policy 
initiatives  which  can  help  exports.  Industrial  development  means 
investment  and  this  means  resources.  Our  own  resources  in  the 
Government  will  be  heavily  committed  to  agriculture,  rural 
development  and  infrastructure.  This  means  industry  must 
increasingly  mobilise  its  own  resources  from  internal  resource 
generation  and  from  capital  market.  The  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  capital  market  in  the  last  five  years  is  a  matter  of  pride. 
Government  will  encourage  healthy  growth  of  the  capital  market 
to  mobilise  savings  for  investment.  But  the  capital  market  also 
needs  regulation  to  protect  the  interest  of  small  investors.  We  have 
already  brought  in  a  number  of  reforms  and  will  continue  the 
process  in  future.  Our  aim  is  to  encourage  mobilisation  of  funds 
through  the  capital  market  under  fair  rules  and  guidance. 

We  have  taken  some  important  steps  to  make  investment  easier 
and  quicker  and  intend  to  take  more.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
respond.  But,  in  doing  so,  I  want  you  to  remember  that  growth  and 
exports  are  not  our  only  objectives.  You  have  to  help  us  to  create 
productive  jobs.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  you  can  do. 

1.  You  could  learn  to  unpackage  the  technology  you  import  from 
abroad.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  adopt  a  western  technology 
uncrtically.  On  close  examination,  one  can  often  find  elements  in  it 
that  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  given  our  lower  labour  costs;  it 
would  lead  to  more  profitability.  Y ou  can  in  the  same  way  identify 
components  and  equipment  that  can  be  supplied  by  domestic 
manufacturers.  The  first  will  create  useful  jobs  and  the  second  will 
save  foreign  exchange. 

2.  When  you  plan  your  product,  plan  consciously  to  meet  the  need 
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not  only  of  the  domestic  but  also,  the  world  market.  This  will 
change  the  nature  of  the  deal  you  will  strike  with  your  collaborator. 
You  will  need  his  latest  technology  and  will  require  provisions  for 
buy-back,  or  access  to  some  of  his  markets.  Our  tax  system  has 
handsome  concessions  for  exporters,  but  that  apart,  I  would  not, 
if  I  was  planning  a  new  venture,  count  on  a  sheltered  and  shortage- 
ridden  market  for  too  long. 

3.  When  you  need  foreign  exchange — and  foreign  technology  is 
our  high  priority  areas — examine  closely  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  foreign  partner  who  buys  equity  shares  in  your 
company.  The  money  he  brings  is  risk-free  and  as  our  experience 
with  the  Suzuki  Motor  Car  Company  shows,  equity  participation 
breeds  a  relationship  of  growing  collaboration  and  trust,  in  well- 
managed  companies. 

4.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  competition.  You  have  only  to  see  how 
Indians  abroad  are  doing,  to  see  that  competition  brings  out  the 
best  in  us. 

5.  Look  consciously  for  ways  to  ancillarise  your  production.  Do 
not  try  to  do  everything  under  one  roof.  You  will  cut  costs  and 
increase  employment.  Help  ancillaries  to  get  started.  Do  not  leave 
the  responsibility  for  this  on  the  government. 

You  can  help  us  achieve  our  national  goals  in  all  these  ways.  I 
want,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  cooperative  relationship  that 
must  exist  between  government  and  industry.  Government  has 
already  given  a  number  of  fiscal  incentives  for  investment  in  the 
backward  areas  and  export  oriented  production.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  others  to  help  you  achieve  our  common  goals.  We  need  to 
maintain  a  close  and  constructive  dialogue.  And  I  would  suggest 
we  could  meet  every  alternate  month,  the  main  organisations  of  the 
industry,  FICCI,  ASSOCHAM  and  others  that  could  be.  This 
meeting,  therefore,  marks  a  beginning,  not  an  end. 


Giving  Possession  of  Land 


jf  ou  may  kindly  recall  that  in  my  inaugural  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Development  Council  held  on  June  18, 
1990,  1  took  the  opportunity  to  refer  briefly  to  the  importance  of 
unearthing  of  benami  transactions  in  land  and  setting  up  of  land 
tribunals  for  land  distribution  with  respresentation  for  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Tribes. 

The  correctness  of  the  land  records  is  a  very  important  issue 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rights  of  rural  poor.  The  recording  of 
interests  in  land,  especially  of  the  tenants  and  sharecroppers  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  right  over  the  land  and  its  produce 
is  crucial  in  this  context.  The  experience  of  Operation  Barga  in 
West  Bengal  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  involvement  of  the 
local  people  and  their  organisations  and  the  fact  that  the  entire 
work  is  done  on-the-spot  at  the  village  can  secure  qualitatively 
successful  results.  One  of  the  interesting  experiences  of  Operation 
Barga  was  that  such  correction  work  should  be  done  in  the  evening 
when  the  agricultural  labourers  are  back  from  fields  and  are 
available  in  the  village.  If  necessary,  the  Land  Reforms  Law  should 
be  amended  to  provide  that  tenancies/sub-tenancies  given  under 
such  an  exercise  should  be  final,  and  possession  as  well  as  parcha 
should  be  given  to  the  identified  person. 

There  have  also  been  large  number  of  instances  where  the  richer 
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sections  hold  land  much  in  excess  of  existing  ceiling  through 
benarni  and  far zi  entries.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  extent  of  such 
lands  will  run  into  lakhs  of  acres.  The  government  machinery  has 
not  been  effective  in  correcting  this  nor  has  the  initiative  for  this 
come  from  the  higher  levels  of  the  government.  The  drive  for  on- 
the-spot  verification  of  the  land  occupation  and  land  records 
undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  organisations  of  rural  poor, 
agricultural  workers  and  Gram  Sabhas,  will  also  bring  to  light  such 
cases  leading  to  corrective  action.  This  would  enable  us  to  secure 
lands  which  would  then  be  available  for  allotment  to  the  rural 
landless  poor. 

I  may  also  add  that  while  substantial  extent  of  land  has  been 
allotted  by  government  to  the  landless  poor,  particularly 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes,  such  allottees  often  do  not 
obtain  possession  or  lose  it  at  a  later  date.  In  the  result,  many  of 
such  allotments  have  remained  pratically  on  paper,  leading  to  the 
poorer  sections  agitating  for  possession  of  land  and  also  resulting 
in  lack  of  confidence  in  the  government  itself.  Hence,  wherever 
land  has  been  allotted  to  the  landless  poor,  it  should  be  the 
immediate  duty  of  the  State  machinery  to  ensure  that  the  lands  are 
put  into  the. physical  possession  of  the  allottees.  In  particular,  the 
revenue  machinery  and  the  police  should  be  geared  up  to  see  that 
this  task  is  done  properly  and  any  hindrance  to  the  occupation  of 
such  lands  by  the  allottees  is  removed.  In  addition  to  the  possession 
being  given  to  the  people,  further  assistance  for  the  development  of 
these  lands  should  be  provided  under  various  schemes,  including 
the  Integrated  Rural  Development  Programme  (IRDP),  Jawahar 
Rozgar  Yojana  (JRY)  and  other  programmes  of  the  State 
Government. 

In  some  States,  such  as  Karnataka,  land  tribunals  have  been  set 
up  and  entrusted  with  various  functions  including  tenancy  and 
distribution  of  surplus  land.  There  is  much  to  commend  in  this 
arrangement.  Such  tribunals  should  consist,  apart  from  revenue 
officials,  non-official  representatives  drawn  mainly  from  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  and  other  landless  poor  and  deal  with 
all  matters  relating  to  land  and  its  distribution  to  the  poor. 


Small  Sector  for  Dynamic  Growth 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  in  your  midst  this  morning  to  inaugurate 
the  41st  meeting  of  the  Small  -Scale  Industries  Board.  This  is  a 
valuable  forum  which  brings  together  all  those  concerned  with 
small-scale  industry — Central  Ministers,  Industry  Ministers  of  all 
States/ UTs  and  most  important  of  all,  the  representatives  of  the 
small-scale  industries  associations  and  experts  from  the  field.  1  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  this  distinguished 
gathering  and  talk  about  the  subject  which  is  dear  to  my  heart. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  asserting  that  the  National  Front 
Government  is  firmly  committed  to  the  development  of  the  small- 
scale  industrial  sector.  Our  commitment  is  not  based  solely  on 
theoretical  expectations  of  what  the  small  sector  can  do.  It  is 
founded  on  the  bedrock  of  the  performance  of  this  sector  during 
80s,  and  its  evident  capacity  to  tackle  some  of  the  key  problems  of 
economic  development  of  the  90s.  My  colleague,  Shri  Ajit  Singh 
has  already  recounted  the  progress  made  by  this  sector  in  the  recent 
past.  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  the  small  sector  has  performed 
exceedingly  well,  not  only  in  terms  of  a  higher  growth  in  gross 
value  of  output  and  employment,  but  also  in  the  highly  competitive 
field  of  exports  which  is  crucial  for  our  national  economy.  This 
performance  is  all  the  more  impressive  when  we  consider  the 
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innumerable  problems  faced  by  this  sector;  problems  which  I  can 
assure  you  will  try  very  hard  to  resolve. 

Our  commitment  to  the  small-scale  sector  is  not  new.  In  the 
National  Front's  manifesto  for  the  last  Lok  Sabha  elections,  we 
had  clearly  recognised  the  role  that  this  sector  could  play  in  the 
overall  development  of  the  country.  We  said,  and  I  quote: 

“The  National  Front  Government  will  promote  industrial 
development  in  such  a  way  as  to  maximise  employment.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  producing  wage  goods  and  services 
required  for  consumption  by  the  mass  of  our  people.  Agro¬ 
processing  industries  of  particular  benefit  to  women  and  rural 
households  will  receive  full  support  by  way  of  credit,  extension 
service,  supply  of  inputs,  marketing  organisation  etc. 
Manufacture  of  items  of  mass  consumption,  which  can  be 
produced  by  the  cottage  and  small-scale  industries,  will  be 
reserved  for  these  centres”. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  redeem  this  pledge.  We  have  indicated  our 
broad  approach  to  the  small-scale  sector  in  the  Approach 
document,  which  has  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  NDC. 
The  Approach  clearly  states:  “Measures  must.be  taken  to  ensure 
this  spread  of  industry,  particularly  of  small-scale  industries,  to 
rural  and  backward  areas.  A  balanced  approach  would  recognise 
the  existence  and  rationale  for  three  sub-sets  calling  for 
differentiated  strategies.  The  first  and  the  foremost  are  the 
village/household  enterprises  including  Khadi  and  village 
industries,  handlooms,  handicrafts,  sericulture  and  coir,  which 
have  tremendous  potential  in  terms  of  utilisation  of  local  resources 
and  skills,  and  creation  of  gainful  employment  with  low  investment 
and  minimal  dislocation.  The  second  category  pertains  to  the  ‘tiny’ 
sector  that  accounts  for  majority  of  the  units  in  the  small-scale 
sector,  and  which  has  shown  its  capability  to  promote  growth  and 
employment  generation.  The  modern  small-scale  sector  is  third 
category.  It  has  the  proven  potential  for  dynamic  growth, 
technological  upgradation  and  ability  to  compete  internationally”. 
The  National  Front  Government  is  committed  to  supporting  the 
growth  of  all  three  sub-sets  of  the  small-scale  sector. 

As  the  first  step  towards  achieving  these  objectives,  the  National 
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Front  Government  created  a  separate  Department  for  Small  Scale 

Industries  and  Agro  and  Rural  Industries  in  the  Ministry  of 

* 

Industry.  This  has  been  a  long-standing  demand  of  the  small-scale 
sector.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  new  department  will  serve  as  a  focus 
for  developing  an  imaginative  and  positive  approach  to  the 
development  of  the  small-scale  sector. 

The  Finance  Minister  in  his  Budget  speech  has  also  announced 
the  reintroduction  of  a  Central  Investment  Subsidy  Scheme 
exclusively  for  the  small-scale  sector  in  the  rural  and  backward 
areas.  The  Small  Industries  Development  Bank  of  India  has  also 
been  put  into  operation  in  April,  1990.  Both  these  steps  will 
strengthen  the  fiscal  and  financial  support  available  to  small 
entrepreneurs. 

The  policy  measures  announced  in  May,  1990  are  designed  to  re¬ 
orient  industrial  growth  to  serve  the  objective  of  employment 
generation,  dispersal  of  industry  in  the  rural  areas,  and  to  enhance 
the  contribution  of  small-scale  industries  to  exports.  We  will  keep 
careful  watch  on  the  operation  of  the  policy  measures  and  their 
implementation  on  the  ground  to  ensure  that  the  small-scale  sector 
gets  the  full  benefit  intended  in  support  of  its  development. 

I  would  like  to  remove  one  misconception  which  people  some¬ 
times  have  about  the  large  and  small-scale  sectors.  It  is  often 
believed  that  there  is  dichotomy  between  the  two  and  they  work  at 
cross  purposes.  This  is  far  from  true.  In  fact,  they  are  both 
supplementary  and  complementary  to  each  other.  Our  industrial 
policy,  right  from  the  beginning  has  emphasised  economic 
federalism  and  decentralisation  of  the  economy.  The  large  sector 
should  concentrate  on  capital-intensive,  technologically  sophisticated, 
and  export-oriented  fields,  and  areas  where  economies  of  scale  are 
important.  The  small-scale  sector  should  concentrate  on  items  of 
mass  consumption  and  operate  in  areas  of  simpler  technology 
catering  to  the  needs  of  the  local  population. 

Small  units  also  have  an  indispensable  role  to  play  in  the 
development  of  our  modern  industries,  particularly  in  engineering 
and  electronics,  where  they  can  complement  large-scale  units  with 
a  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  two.  In  many  areas  of 
industry,  except  those  involving  process  of  production,  it  may  not 
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be  economical  for  large-scale  units  to  produce  everything  in- 
house.  That  is  the  reason  why  small-scale  has  not  disappeared  in 
the  highly  industrialised  countries,  but  continues  to  grow  and 
prosper.  As  far  as  possible,  therefore,  our  large  units  should  farm 
out  the  manufacture  of  components,  spares  and  sub-assemblies  to 
the  small-scale  sector,  and  produce  the  final  product  at  the  most 
economical  price,  without  compromising  on  quality.  The 
importance  of  ancillarisation  must  be  realised  and  this  should  be 
practised  both  by  public  and  private  sector  undertakings.  In  the 
industrial  scenario  envisaged  in  the  Eighth  Plan,  this  concept  has 
increasing  relevance,  both  in  terms  of  employment  generation  and 
increasing  competitiveness. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  formulating  detailed  targets 
and  proposals  for  the  Eighth  Five  Year  Plan.  I  am  sure  that  the 
small-scale  sector  would  like  to  scale  greater  heights  by  assigning  to 
itself  higher  targets,  particularly  in  regard  to  employment  and 
exports.  While  formulating  these  proposals,  I  hope  you  will  take 
special  care  to  reduce  the  urban  bias  of  the  modern  small-scale 
sector  and  to  ensure  that  more  employment  is  created  in  the  rural 
and  backward  areas. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  Industry  Minister  has  referred  to 
certain  problems  being  faced  by  the  small-scale  sector  which  tend 
to  impede  its  growth.  These  relate  primarily  to  the  adequate  and 
timely  availability  of  credit  and  raw  materials,  difficulties  in 
marketing,  discrimination  in  the  field  of  raw  materials  allocation, 
and  the  suffocating  grip  of  the  ‘Inspector  Raj’.  I  do  not  propose  to 
go  into  the  details  of  these  problems  at  this  stage.  However,  I  would 
urge  our  colleagues  who  are  present  here  to  look  into  these 
problems  sympathetically  and  ensure  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  this  preferred  sector.  We  should  also  put  our  heads 
together  and  see  if  the  ‘Inspector  Raj’  can  be  dismantled  altogether, 
at  least  for  the  tiny  sector  to  begin  with,  if  not  the  entire  small-scale 
sector.  This  is  an  area  where  corrective  action  has  to  be  taken  not 
only  by  the  Central  Government,  but  also  State  Governments.  I 
hope  the  meeting  will  come  up  with  workable  proposals  to  achieve 
this  objective. 

Before  1  conclude,  I  have  some  words  of  advice  for  the  small- 
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scale  units.  These  relate  to  quality  control  and  energy 
conservation.  One  often  hears  complaints  of  the  products 
manufactured  by  the  small-scale  sector;  these  are  either  unsafe  or 
unsatisfactory  in  terms  of  performance.  While  all  the  complaints 
may  not  be  well-founded,  there  is  certainly  no  room  for 
complacency  on  the  subject  of  quality  control.  Experience  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  shows  that  small-scale  production  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  compromise  on  quality.  This  is  the 
ideal,  we  must  also  adopt  in  our  small-scale  sector.  I  have  no  doubt, 
it  can  be  done  through  greater  management,  commitment  and 
appropriate  upgradation  of  technology  wherever  needed. 

Turning  to  energy  conservation,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  record  of 
our  small  industrial  units  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  How  many  of 
you  assembled  here  would  be  willing  to  assert  with  conviction  that 
the  products  you  manufacture  are  energy  efficient?  As  you  are  all 
aware,  the  generation  of  additional  energy  is  expensive  and  capital- 
intensive.  We  must,  therefore,  spare  no  effort  to  conserve  energy.  I 
am  told  that  we  can  save  more  than  a  thousand  crores  of  rupees  a 
year  if  we  simply  change  the  design  of  our  pumping  systems;  just 
one  item  in  the  whole  array  of  industrial  products.  Here  same  thing 
is  true  of  a  number  of  domestic  electrical  appliances.  Energy  is  far 
too  expensive  to  waste  through  energy  inefficient  products.  We 
must  step  up  our  R&D  efforts  in  this  direction.  We  must  upgrade 
our  designs  and  processes  to  develop  energy  efficient  products. 
This  is  a  challenge  which  the  small-scale  sector  must  address  as 
much  as  the  large-scale.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done. 


Strategy  to  Increase  Exports 


T o  improve  our  balance  of  payments  position,  it  is  imperative  to 
increase  India’s  export  to  other  countries.  Government  have 
approved  an  export  target  of  Rs  37,360  crore  in  19'90-91  which 
represents  a  35  per  cent  growth  over  the  estimated  expert  for  1 989- 
90.  A  medium-term  strategy  has  been  designed  with  the  objective 
of  increasing  our  share  of  exports  to  GDP,  and  the  share  of  India’s 
exports  to  world  exports  to  a  level  more  appropriate  to  our 
capabilities.  Constraints  faced  in  the  growth  of  export  of  major 
commodities  have  been  studied  and  certain  decisions  have  been 
taken  to  remove  such  constraints. 

It  is  also  intended  to  actively  involve  the  State  Governments  in 
the  export  production  and  promotion  efforts.  Due  recognition  is 
proposed  to  be  given  to  States  who  are  doing  well  in  promoting 
exports.  It  is  proposed  to  discuss  these  issues  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Council. 

To  achieve  generation  of  foreign  exchange  in  the  immediate 
future,  some  short-term  measures  for  export  of  some  agricultural 
commodities  will  be  undertaken. 

To  ensure  a  rapid  development  of  deep  sea  fishing  industry,  an 
Empowered  Committee  of  Secretaries  has  been  constituted  to  take 
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quick  decisions  on  various  aspects  relating  to  the  industry.  It  has 
also  been  decided  to  liberalise  the  debt-equity  norms  for  diversified 
fishing  vessels  of  30  metres  and  above,  from  the  existing  3. 1  to  that 
not  exceeding  6.1  of  the  total  project  cost. 

There  is  at  present  a  very  large  balance  of  committed  but 
unutilised  external  assistance.  A  large  part  of  this  is  in  the  form  of 
highly  concessional  assistance  which  is  exclusively  available  for 
projects  in  the  social  sector  and  for  programmes  structured  for  a 
direct  impact  on  poverty.  It  has  been  decided  that  these  projects 
should  be  closely  monitored  and  there  should  be  timely 
procurement  action  by  project  authorities.  The  Planning 
Commission  will  also  take  necessary  steps  to  ensure  earmarking  of 
adequate  Plan  provision  to  provide  the  counterpart  rupee  funding 
particularly  in  the  State  sector.  Certain  other  procedural  changes 
are  also  being  made  to  ensure  a  quicker  disbursement  of  committed 
external  assistance. 

Government  have  also  approved  the  proposal  of  J&K  State 
Industrial  Development  Corporation  for  the  manufacture  of  six 
lakh  coloured  picture  tubes  per  annum  with  an  investment  of  Rs  85 
crore. 


Meeting  the  Gulf  Crisis 


The  recent  developments  in  the  Gulf  have  caused  us  grave 
concern.  We  have  consistently  been  against  the  use  of  force  in  inter¬ 
state  relations.  We  do  not  recognise  forcible  annexation.  We  have 
supported  the  UN  Security  Council  Resolutions.  At  the  same  time, 
we  believe  that  concerted  efforts  should  be  made  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  since  the  outbreak  of  a  conflict  could  have  dangerous 
and  unpredictable  consequences  for  the  Gulf  region,  for  South 
Asia,  and  for  peace  and  stability  in  the  world. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  a  number  of  countries  on  the  Gulf 
crisis.  At  our  initiative,  the  Chairman  of  the  Non-aligned 
Movement,  Yugoslavia,  organised  a  meeting  in  Belgrade  on 
September  1 1,  together  with  Algeria  and  India,  to  discuss  the  Gulf 
situation  and  what  role  the  Non-aligned  Movement  could  play. 
There  will  be  further  meetings  in  New  York  during  the  UN  General 
Assembly  session.  We  are  also  making  efforts  for  international 
assistance  to  the  worst  affected  countries,  which  includes  India. 

We  have  been  deeply  conscious  of  our  special  responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  1,80,000  Indian  nationals  in 
Kuwait  and  Iraq.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  a  Cabinet 
Sub-Committee  was  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Indian 
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nationals  in  the  Gulf.  The  Cabinet  Sub-Committee  is  being  assisted 
by  a  Committee  of  Secretaries. 

Arrangements  for  evacuation  of  our  nationals  have  been 
streamlined.  48,575  Indian  nationals  have  been  evacuated  as  of 
September  17.  Nine  daily  flights  are  operating  from  Amman  to 
Bombay  and  six  flights  via  Dubai  to  Bombay.  An  Iraqi  Airways 
aircraft  was  chartered  for  evacuating  the  worst  affected  persons  who 
were  unable  to  undertake  the  road  journey  to  Jordan.  Since 
September  1 6,  convoys  of  buses  from  Kuwait  to  bring2,000  Indian 
nationals  daily  to  Jordan  for  evacuation  have  been  organised  by 
community  leaders  in  Kuwait,  with  assistance  from  our  diplomatic 
missions.  We  are  also  tying  up  arrangements  for  direct  evacuation 
by  air  from  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

We  have  airlifted  supplies  of  food  stuffs,  water  and  medicines  for 
our  nationals  at  the  Iraq-Jordan  border  and  in  Amman.  The 
situation  regarding  our  refugees  in  Jordan  is  improving.  They  have 
been  moved  from  the  border  to  camp  at  Azraq,  about  80 
kilometres  from  Amman,  which  has  better  infrastructure  facilities, 
including  running  water. 

The  International  Organisation  of  Migration  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  have  offered  to  assist  in  repatriation  of 
12,000  and  4,000  of  our  nationals  respectively  at  their  cost.  This 
assistance  would  supplement  our  own  efforts.  Arrangements  are 
being  worked  out. 

At  our  request,  the  United  Nations  has  also  authorised  us  to  send 
one  Indian  ship  carrying  food  stuffs  for  our  nationals  in  Iraq  and 
Kuwait.  The  ship  sailed  from  Cochin  on  September  16.  Two  ships 
have  also  sailed  on  September  17  for  Umm  Qasr  in  Iraq  to  bring 
back  our  nationals  who  wish  to  leave. 

At  the  Indian  end,  one  special  train  is  being  operated  every  day 
from  Bombay  to  Kerala.  For  other  destinations,  the  Railways  are 
putting  on  extra  coaches.  A  grant  of  Rs  500  is  being  given  on 
arrival  to  every  Indian  evacuated  from  the  Gulf  for  meeting  their 
immediate  requirements. 

The  amount  of  Gulf  currency  which  can  be  exchanged  has  been 
raised  from  Rs  5,000  to  Rs  10,000.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  to 
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provide  safe  deposit  facilities  for  holding  gold  in  bond  for  people 
bringing  large  amounts  of  gold.  The  Chief  Ministers  of  the 
State  Governments  concerned  are  being  requested  to  set  up  State 
Committees  for  rehabilitation  and  mobilisation  of  funds  to  be  used 
both  at  the  Central  and  State  level  for  the  Gulf  returnees. 

The  position  regarding  the  supply  of  oil  and  availability  of 
petroleum  products  is  also  being  kept  under  review  in  the  light  of 
the  situation  in  the  Gulf.  Steps  will  be  taken  by  Ministry  of 
Petroleum  to  inform  the  public  of  the  alternative  arrangements 
made  for  the  supplies  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  to 
ensure  their  availability. 

In  the  context  of  the  current  balance  of  payments  situation,  a 
strategy  has  been  worked  out  to  generate  additional  export 
particularly  to  Japan.  Negotiations  will  be  held  with  the  Japanese 
particularly  in  areas  of  advantage  for  exports  so  as  to  generate  an 
additional  US  $  one  billion  of  exports  to  that  country.  Certain 
items  for  exports  have  been  identified  for  the  purpose.  These 
include  iron  ore  and  concentrates,  manganese,  chrome-ore,  granite, 
gems  and  jewellery,  marine  products,  oil-seed  extraction,  garments, 
software  engineering,  handicrafts  and  chemicals.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  take  steps  to  boost  the  tourist  arrivals  from  Japan.  It  is 
proposed  to  keep  this  matter  under  constant  review. 

Despite  the  very  tight  budgetary  position,  Government  have 
decided  to  grant,  as  a  measure  of  goodwill,  ad  hoc  bonus  to  all 
Central  Government  employees  not  covered  by  any  Productivity 
Linked  Bonus  Scheme  for  the  year  1989-90  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  previous  year.  We  are  confident  that  Government  will  continue 
to  receive  the  fullest  cooperation  of  its  employees  in  the 
implementation  of  their  tasks.  For  the  Railway  employees,  it  has 
been  decided  that  they  may  be  paid  productivity  linked  bonus  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  formula  according  to  which  this  bonus  has 
been  paid  for  the  previous  three  years.  Employees  of  non¬ 
competing  public  enterprises,  who  do  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  Section  20  of  the  Payment  of  Bonus  Act,  will  be  paid  ex  gratia  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  these  enterprises  were  covered  under  the  Act. 


SCIENCE  AND  ECOLOGY 


Popularising  Science 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  National  Science  Day 
function.  On  this  day  in  1928,  C.V.  Raman  discovered  what 
subsequently  came  to  be  known  as  the  Raman  Effect.  By 
celebrating  this  day  as  the  National  Science  Day,  we  are  paying  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  idea  is  to  remember  not  only  this 
great  scientist,  but  also  the  spirit  behind  what  he  did  and  what  it 
meant  for  our  people.  We  must  regard  this  as  an  occasion  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  need  to  stimulate  our  self-confidence  which 
we  have  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  so  long.  Every  one  of  us  must 
begin  to  realise  and  feel  that  if  anyone  can  do  anything  anywhere, 
we  in  India  can  do  it  just  as  well,  or  better.  Another  purpose  is  in 
some  sense  also  to  think  of  the  potential  Ramans  among  the 
children  of  our  country  and  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  nation’s 
responsibility  towards  them.  Our  system  must  be  able  to  pick  them 
out  and  nurture  them  to  full  fruition.  1  am  happy  to  see  a  large 
number  of  school  children  in  the  audience,  among  whom,  there 
could  be  a  future  Raman — who  knows? 

By  focussing  on  science,  we  are  really  recognising  the 
significance  of  the  scientific  method,  which  is  essentially  a  rational 
and  objective  way  of  thinking  and  should,  in  that  sense,  become  a 
part  of  the  life  of  every  individual.  Science  has  excited  and  will 
continue  to  excite  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  the  world. 
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The  vast  scientific  achievements  in  the  last  few  hundred  years  have 
been  the  product  of  human  mind. 

C.  V.  Raman  made  the  spectacular  discovery  with  the  simplest  of 
equipment  and  working  in  an  environment  which  was  not  very 
congenial  for  scientific  pursuits.  It  was  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the 
desire  to  explore  the  unknown,  which  resulted  in  his  creditable 
discovery.  It  is  this  spirit  which  will  enable  our  young  scientists  to 
excel  in  the  frontier  areas  of  science  and  bring  glory  to  our  country. 
It  is  this  spirit  which  will  ultimately  help  us  to  attain  self-reliance. 
We  have  to  see  that  our  educational  system  encourages  this  among 
the  student  community. 

I  believe  this  to  be  integral  to  the  scientific  attitude  or 
temperament  that  we  are  trying  to  stimulate  and  nurture  among 
our  people.  In  USA,  Europe  and  in  Japan  of  today,  when  they 
come  across  a  new  problem,  or  want  to  do  something  new  and 
bold — do  they  run  around  looking  for  foreign  collaborators,  or 
ever  think  of  sending  their  people  for  training  in  a  new  area  to 
anywhere  else?  Shouldn’t  we  rely  on  ourselves  and  try  finding 
Indian  solutions  to  Indian  problems?  And  can  there  beany  others? 

If  literacy  in  our  country  is  low,  “scientific  literacy”  is  even  lower, 
in  comparison  with  what  is  obtaining  in  most  countries  that  we 
would  like  to  compare  ourselves  with.  The  benefits  of  science  and 
technology  cannot  realistically  be  expected  to  be  derived  by  an 
illiterate  mass  of  people.  So  eradication  of  illiteracy  and  rapid 
enhancement  of  awarenss  of  science  among  our  population  must 
be  undertaken  on  an  urgent  basis.  In  the  face  of  multiplicity  of 
languages  and  dialects,  poverty  and  lack  of  facilities  in  terms  of  the 
reach  of,  and  access  to  the  mass  media,  the  tasks  of  popularising 
science  and  enhancing  scientific  literacy  present  problems  of 
immense  complexity.  It  is  in  this  context  that  science 
popularisation  efforts  assume  importance. 

Science  is  fundamental  and  important  for  national  progress.  We 
have  recognised  the  role  of  science  and  technology  in  bringing 
about  rapid  economic  development,  particularly  in  improving  the 
lot  of  the  poor  and  weaker  sections  of  society.  Science  can  offer 
new  opportunities  and  techniques  to  solve  our  problems.  The  real 
challenge  which  our  scientists  and  technologists  face  is  how  to 
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bring  about  faster  economic  development  which  is  consistent  with 
the  environment  and,  therefore,  sustainable.  We  share  the 
worldwide  concern  about  the  environmental  degradation  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  developed  countries.  I  am  sure  the  science 
popularisation  efforts  will  give  adequate  emphasis  to  this  aspect  so 
that  our  people,  particularly  the  younger  generation,  realise  the 
significance  of  holistic  development. 


An  Input  to  Development 


I  was  very  intently  listening  to  the  citations.  1  could  not  make 
much  out  of  it.  But  1  could  make  that  you  have  done  a  great  job  for 
the  country  and  for  knowledge.  One  was  a  very  interesting  subject, 
which  at  least  heartened  me  that  perhaps  we  could  also  qualify;  and 
that  was  ‘noise  induced  transitions’.  I  think,  Dr  Mitra  could 
consider  us  also  for  transition  in  our  field.  We  do  generally  depend 
on  lot  of  noise,  well  let  me  tell  you,  how  I  feel  great  pleasure  as  well 
honoured  as  a  citizen,  apart  from  the  office  one  holds,  to  be 
associated  on  this  occasion. 

This  is  the  most  coveted  prize — that  is  the  S.S.  Bhatnagar 
awards — which  is  awarded  to  scientists  and  technologists  in  our 
country.  The  late  Sir  Shanti  Swarup  Bhatnagar  was  one  of  our 
distinguished  scientists  who  played  a  very  prominent  role  in  the 
establishment  of  our  national  laboratories.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
appropriate  that  his  name  should  be  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  prizes  for  human  endeavour  of  a  high  order.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  prize  is  restricted  to  scientists  and 
technologists  who  are  below  45  years  of  age  and,  therefore,  it  acts 
as  a  great  source  of  encouragement  to  our  young  scientists. 

From  the  citations  read,  one  notices  that  the  achievements  for 
which  the  scientists  are  being  honoured  today  are  indeed 
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impressive.  By  giving  these  awards,  we  express  our  appreciation  of 
these  scientists  for  the  levels  of  excellence  reached  by  them  in  their 
respective  fields  and  recognise  their  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  I  hope  that  they  will  also  inspire 
others,  particularly  the  younger  scientists  to  come  up  and  excel  in 
their  respective  fields. 

A  pertinent  question  that  comes  to  mind  is  whether  it  is  sufficient 
if  our  scientists  contribute  to  general  progress  of  knowledge  or 
whether  they  should  also  participate  in  the  great  exercise  of 
national  development.  I  have  no  doubt  that  science  and  technology 
has  a  very  vital  role  to  play  in  the  social  and  economic 
transformation  of  the  society  to  which  we  are  committed.  We  fully 
recognise  that  science  and  technology  is  an  important  input  to  the 
various  programmes  of  development  which  we  have  launched. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  expectations  on  our  part  from  the  national 
laboratories  and  research  institutes  in  which  a  large  number  of 
scientists  and  technologists  are  working.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  scientists  constitute  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  various 
groups  of  professionals  who  should  together  translate  scientific 
and  technological  findings  into  useful  programmes  for  the 
community.  In  other  words,  we  need  a  total  approach  in  order  to 
apply  science  and  technology  for  our  development.  This  should  be 
viewed  as  some  sort  of  a  relay  race  in  which  the  scientists  pass  the 
baton  to  the  next  group  of  people  engaged  in  the  task  of 
development. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  areas  where  science  has  made  a 
visible  impact  on  our  country.  There  have  been  significant 
academic  achievements  by  our  scientists  and  technologists  in  many 
fields  which  can  be  rightly  regarded  as  frontier  areas  of  science. 
Our  achievements  are  quite  remarkable  in  the  fields  of  atomic 
energy,  space,  chemicals,  fertilizers,  communicable  diseases  and 
computer  software.  Recently,  the  Technology  Missions  have 
depended  considerably  on  the  transfer  of  technology  from  the 
laboratories.  Right  now  we  are  in  the  process  of  reorienting  our 
plans  to  ensure  equitable  and  balanced  development  of  the  country 
with  particular  emphasis  on  improving  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the 
underprivileged  sections  of  the  society.  These  plans  span  areas  such 
as  land  reforms,  natural  resources,  water  management,  industrial- 
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isation,  education,  health  and  housing.  As  you  will  see,  in  each  one 
of  them  we  have  important  scientific  and  technological 
components.  Food  processing,  conservation  and  utilisation  of 
wastelands,  environment,  low-cost  housing  and  population 
control  are  only  some  of  the  areas  of  specific  interest  and 
importance  for  the  application  of  modern  scientific  methods.  I 
understand  that  several  research  programmes  in  these  areas  are 
under  way  in  our  national  laboratories.  We  hope  that  our  scientists 
will  find  solutions  to  the  many  intricate  problems  in  these  areas 
before  long.  But  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  enough  if  they  find 
solutions  and  leave  them  there.  We  should  have  effective 
mechanisms  to  realise  the  results  of  their  researches,  and  ensure 
their  utilisation  in  the  spheres  in  which  we  want  improvements  to 
take  place.  This  is  a  task  in  which  several  agencies  are  required  to 
work  in  unison.  I  do  hope  that  scientists  on  their  part  will  continue 
to  do  science  with  the  focus  on  getting  solutions  which  have 
practical  applications — solutions  that  are  applicable  under  our 
conditions. 


Interaction  between  CSIR  and  the 

Industry 


I  am  indeed  happy  to  attend  this  conference  of  the  Directors  of 
CSIR  laboratories.  With  a  network  of  40  research  laboratories 
and  around  100  extension  centres  and  field  stations,  CSIR  is  our 
premier  R&D  organisation,  of  which  the  country  can  be  proud. 
Over  a  period  of  time,  the  Council  has  built  a  vast  reservoir  of 
scientific  talent  and  nurtured  a  vast  infrastructure  for  research  and 
development. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  the  country  would  expect 
CSIR  to  contribute  to  the  national  development  in  a  greater 
measure.  We  are  looking  to  the  scienific  community,  particularly 
the  CSIR  to  come  up  with  new  breakthrough  in  our  fight  against 
poverty  and  backwardness.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Council 
has  further  sharpened  its  focus  and  has  been  designated  as  the 
nodal  agency  for  some  of  the  programmes  identified  under  the 
science  and  technology.  It  is  my  hope  that  your  efforts  in  this 
direction  would  become  a  model,  worthy  of  emulation  by  other 
scientific  organisations. 

One  can  hardly  emphasise  the  need  for  integrating  the  network 
of  CSIR  laboratories  with  the  whole  economic  and  industrial 
activity  in  the  country.  Research  and  innovation  have  to  play  a 
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very  major  role  in  industrialisation  today.  There  are  many  sectors 
in  which  the  technological  development  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  CSIR  has  a  major  responsibility  for 
indigenous  technological  development  with  provision  for 
continous  upgradation.  Even  when  technology  has  to  be  imported, 
it  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  properly  absorbed  and  adapted,  and 
that  it  leads  to  innovation.  I  learn  that  the  industrial  output  from 
CSIR-based  technologies  is  quite  significant.  While  this  is 
encouraging,  still  more  needs  to  be  done.  More  effective  steps  need 
to  be  taken  for  ensuring  a  better  interaction  between  CSIR  and  the 
industrial  sector. 

CSIR  has  to  be  at  the  foremost  of  the  international  science  and 
technology  in  at  least  a  few  selected  areas.  These  areas  could  be 
those  in  which  we  as  a  nation  have  a  competitive  advantage  or 
where  technology  would  be  denied  to  us  for  commercial  or  political 
reasons.  I  understand  that  in  areas  such  as  petrochemicals, 
catalysts  and  drugs,  CSIR  is  making  significant  strides.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  learn  that  CSIR  is  exporting  technologies  to  even  the 
developed  countries  in  some  of  these  areas. 

CSIR  today  has  a  very  large  complement  of  scientific  and 
technical  talent  covering  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  disciplines.  It  is 
the  quality  of  persons  in  the  CSIR  that  would  ultimately  determine 
its  output  and  work.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  CSIR  has  realised  the 
need  for  recognising  and  nurturing  excellence  both  in-house  and 
external.  The  introduction  of  Bhatnagar  Fellowships  for  eminent 
and  outstanding  scientists  in  the  country  and  Distinguished  Fellow 
Award  for  in-house  scientists  are  steps  in  this  direction.  I  hope  that 
these  efforts  to  recognise  and  reward  merit  will  encourage 
creativity  and  excellence  in  the  Council. 

Although  we  have  a  very  sizeable  science  and  technology 
manpower,  only  a  small  percentage  of  it  is  actually  developed  for 
research  and  development  purposes.  If  we  are  to  make  our  rightful 
place  in  the  comity  of  nations,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
manpower  of  R&D  is  not  only  enhanced  but  it  is  deployed  in  the 
right  areas  as  well.  In  the  years  to  come,  CSIR  will  have  to  devote 
its  efforts  to  generate  the  right  R&D  manpower  not  only  for  itself, 
but  also  the  other  R&D  organisations  in  the  country. 


Environment :  the  Common  Heritage 


A  s  we  enter  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  marvel 
at  the  many  achievements  of  science  and  technology.  Human 
beings  can  reach  up  to  the  stars  and  descend  below  the  oceans.  We 
have  penetrated  the  secret  of  the  atom  and  of  genes.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  now  increasingly  aware  of  the  dangers  of  unchecked 
growth  and  unbridled  technology  for  growth  which  destroys  the 
environment,  eventually  destroys  growth  itself. 

Human  beings  are  part  of  an  infinitely  complex  and  integral 
ecological  chain  encompassing  the  air,  earth  and  water  and  the 
immensely  rich  and  varied  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Any 
action  of  human  beings  which  damages  a  vital  link  in  this  chain, 
threatens  the  whole  ecological  balance. 

The  environment  is  our  common  heritage.  It  knows  no  political 
boundaries.  Any  damage  to  the  environment  affects  us  all — rich 
and  poor  nations  alike.  Yet,  the  causes  of  environmental  stress  in 
the  developed  and  developing  nations  are  wide  apart  and  any 
strategy  which  does  not  address  these  differences,  will  not  prove 
effective. 

For  us  in  the  developing  nations,  the  problem  of  environmental 
degradation  is  closely  interlinked  with  poverty  and  the  lack  of 
resources,  while  degradation  of  the  environment,  in  turn, 
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impoverishes  us  further,  locking  us  in  a  vicious  cycle.  Poverty  and 
population  pressures  lead  to  cutting  down  of  trees  for  fuel  wood 
while  the  diminishing  tree  cover  in  turn,  causes  prolonged  droughts 
and  famine.  The  lack  of  resources  often  leads  to  sub-optimal, 
choices  and  outmoded  technology  for  our  industrial  development. 

As  long  as  poverty  remains  endemic  in  many  parts  of  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  we  are  courting  ecological  disaster.  A 
viable  global  strategy  for  preservation  of  the  environment  must, 
therefore,  encompass  a  comprehensive  programme  for  elimination 
of  poverty,  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  all  and  encouraging 
sustainable  economic  growth  in  the  developing  nations. 

The  issues  of  environment  and  development  then,  cannot  be 
viewed  in  isolation.  It  is  futile  to  deal  with  environmental  concerns 
without  a  wider  perspective  which  encompasses  the  factors 
underlying  world  poverty  and  the  growing  disparities  between  the 
rich  and  poor  nations.  A  new  approach  is  required  that  can  sustain 
human  progress  not  just  in  a  few  countries  for  a  few  years,  but  for 
the  entire  planet  into  the  future.  This  would  involve  a  concerted 
effort  to  redress  the  present  distortions  in  the  world  economic 
system  including  low  commodity  prices,  adverse  terms  of  trade,  the 
problem  of  indebtedness  and  increased  financial  flows. 

In  the  industrialised  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problems 
of  environment  preservation,  hinge  on  over-industrialisation  and 
high  consumption  lifestyles  which  can  only  be  sustained  by 
depleting  the  world’s  precious  resources,  leading  to  ecological 
disaster  for  all.  It  is  equally  important,  therefore,  that  a 
comprehensive  environment  strategy  should  involve  the  adoption 
of  sustainable  lifestyles  in  the  developed  nations  as  much  as  the 
switch  to  alternative  technologies  which  are  cleaner  and  less 
damaging  to  the  environment. 

Development  and  environmental  conservation  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  A  major  dilemma  here  is  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  environmental  impact  of  development  decisions,  or  how  best 
such  damage  can  be  avoided  or  overcome.  There  are  no  simple 
answers  and  we  have  to  try  to  find  the  right  balance  through  better 
knowledge  and  understanding.  This  is  not  an  easy  task, 
particularly  for  the  developing  nations,  where  increased  costs  to 
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offset  the  environment  impact  of  any  one  project  means  that  there 
are  fewer  resources  for  so  many  other  essential  schemes.  Yet,  it  is 
essential  that  we  choose  parts  of  development  which  do  not  inflict 
long-term  ecological  damage  for  which  future  generations  will 
have  to  pay. 

The  spotlight  of  world  attention  is  increasingly  moving  to  issues 
such  as  ozone  depletion,  acid  rain,  global  warming  and  climatic 
change.  The  importance  of  international  cooperation  in  policy  and 
action  in  these  fields  cannot  be  denied.  However,  it  should  not 
divert  attention  away  from  pressing  environmental  problems  of 
particular  concern  to  many  developing  countries,  such  as  land 
degradation,  desertification  and  deforestation.  Another  problem, 
which  is  already  becoming  acute  in  many  developing  nations  and  is 
likely  to  become  critical  in  future,  is  that  of  unplanned 
urbanisation. 

The  developed  countries  naturally  take  positions  from  their 
own  point  of  view  in  determining  the  direction  and  scope  of 
international  negotiations  on  environmental  issues.  The  case  of 
developing  nations  tends  to  go  by  dafault  since  we  often  do  not 
know  enough  about  such  issues  and  are  also  unable  to  present  our 
views  in  a  coordinated  manner.  I  hope  that  this  conference  will 
initiate  a  process  of  dialogue  among  develping  countries  on  global 
environmental  problems.  Such  a  dialogue  can  also  develop  a 
framework  for  cooperation  among  developing  nations  on  transfer 
of  technology,  sharing  the  results  of  research  and  development, 
and  exchanging  information  on  global  environmental  problems. 

A  major  issue  currently  on  the  international  agenda  is  the 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  as  a  result  of  excessive  use  of  chloro- 
flurocarbons,  which  is  sought  to  be  addressed  under  the  Montreal 
Protocol.  Developing  countries  should  certainly  participate  in  any 
effort  which  protects  and  sustains  the  health  of  this  planet,  but  such 
efforts  must  be  pursued  with  a  sense  of  equity  and  fairness. 

The  industrialised  countries,  who  are  responsible  for  the  high 
concentration  levels  of  ozone  depletion  substances,  must  develop 
mechanisms  for  transfer  of  technology  on  a  preferential  and  non¬ 
commercial  basis  and  set  aside  additional  resources  to  enable 
developing  countries  to  shift  to  environmentally  safe  technologies. 
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I  understand  that  negotiations  to  achieve  this  are  continuing,  and 
hope  that  they  will  lead  to  the  Montreal  Protocol  being  amended  in 
a  manner  which  would  also  meet  the  interests  of  developing 
countries. 

The  global  changes  that  are  taking  place  today,  threaten  several 
forms  of  life  on  the  planet,  and  the  destruction  of  even  a  few  can 
have  a  disastrous  impact  on  many.  Nature  has  evolved  a  system 
over  millions  of  years  that  maintains  various  forms  of  life  in  a 
delicate  and  precise  balance.  The  diversity  of  living  forms  on  the 
earth  is  what  preserves  and  promotes  life  as  we  know  it,  for  all 
members  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdom.  Out  of  the  millions  of 
species  of  plants  of  the  earth,  we  have  used  only  about  5000  species 
so  far  and  we  have  not  even  studied  the  others.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  species  of  flora  and  fauna  contain  many  sources  of 
wealth. 

We  must  protect  and  nurture  them  for  our  own  benefit  and  for 
future  generations.  This  means  that  we  have  to  somehow  prevent 
the  extensive  deforestation  in  our  countries.  We  can  certainly 
accept  the  need  for  protection  of  our  valuable  tropical  forests, 
which  are  a  rich  source  of  biological  diversity.  Today,  there  is  a 
move  to  have  an  international  convention  to  protect  this  biological 
diversity.  We,  in  the  developing  countries,  have  to  decide  as  to  how 
far  we  can  allow  an  international  system  to  regulate  the 
management  of  the  biological  diversity  of  our  countries. 

The  earth’s  climate  has  undergone  change  over  the  millennia  and 
life  on  the  planet  has  adjusted  to  it.  The  present  concern  arises  from 
the  fact  that  human  activity  may  now  induce  changes  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  that  adjustment  would  become  difficult.  There  are 
many  factors  contributing  to  this,  but  a  major  source  is  the 
emission  of  green  house  gases.  Developing  countries  contribute 
little  to  this  problem  but  this  will  change  as  they  industrialise.  Their 
resources  are  scarce  and  they  need  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  adopt  environmentally  benign  technologies.  India  is 
participating  actively  in  the  Inter-governmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change.  We  need  a  serious  scientific  effort  to  study  and  analyse  the 
problem  in  all  its  complexities  and  arrive  at  effective  and  equitable 
solutions. 
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Energy  forms  the  core  of  the  economic  challenge  that  we  face  in 
the  near  future.  There  are  enormous  disparities  in  the  levels  of 
energy  consumption  between  the  industrialised  and  developing 
countries.  Our  priority  in  the  coming  years  should  certainly  include 
major  improvements  in  energy  efficiency.  But,  to  register  a  healthy 
rate  of  growth  in  economic  output  and  basic  human  welfare, 
substantial  increases  in  the  consumption  of  energy  in  the 
developing  countries  are  inevitable.  In  the  industrialised  countries, 
energy  consumption  has  reached  a  high  plateau  and  they  are  in  a 
position  to  reduce  their  consumption  through  slight  changes  in 
their  lifestyle  and  adoption  of  less  energy  intensive  technology. 

Another  area  that  the  conference  will  be  addressing  is  the 
movement  of  hazardous  wastes  across  international  boundaries.  A 
new  code  of  ethics  on  such  transfers  is  overdue,  and  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  developing  countries  to  see  that  they  are  not  at  the 
receiving  end  of  such  hazards.  We  have  to  enhance  our  capabilities 
to  identify  the  hazardous  wastes  coming  into  our  countries  and  to 
ensure  that  no  such  waste  is  dumped  on  us. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  environment,  perhaps,  arises  from 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Their  use 
either  by  intent  or  miscalculation,  could  cause  environmental 
catastrophe  destroying  life  as  we  know  it  on  the  planet.  We  find 
today  that  barriers  and  curtains  which  separated  peoples  and 
countries  are  being  dismantled  with  astonishing  speed.  Old 
antagonisms  and  animosities  are  gradually  eroding.  The 
opportunity  needs  to  be  seized  to  ensure  the  phased  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  durable  peace. 

The  environmental  crisis  that  we  face  is  very  grave  and  demands 
a  genuine  cooperative  effort  by  the  world  community.  But  such 
cooperation,  to  be  effective,  must  take  into  account  the  concerns  of 
both  the  industrialised  and  developing  nations.  Rich  and  poor,  we 
must  all  work  with  each  other,  to  preserve  the  global  environment. 
Our  very  survival  is  at  stake. 


Regenerating  the  Wastelands 


It  is  A  matter  of  immense  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Indira  Priyadarshini 
Vrikshamitra  Awards  for  1989.  At  the  outset,  I  congratulate  the 
awardees  for  their  pioneering  and  innovative  efforts  in 
afforestation  and  wastelands  development.  Their  dedication  and 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  regenerating  the  natural  resource  base, 
which  is  vital  for  maintaining  our  life  support  systems,  are  really 
commendable. 

I  am  glad  that  most  of  the  awards  have  gone  to  individuals  and 
organisations  outside  the  government  set  up,  in  recognition  of  the 
outstanding  work  which  they  have  done.  This  highlights  the 
significant  role  of  non-government  individuals  and  organisations 
in  the  challenging  task  of  afforestation  and  wastelands 
development.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  government  to  carry  out  the 
task  of  national  reconstruction  without  the  active  involvement  and 
participation  of  the  people,  specially  at  the  grass  roots.  It  is  only 
through  sustained  efforts  that  a  people’s  movement  can  arise.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  example  of  those  who  have  been  given 
recognition  today  and  of  those  who  have  received  similar 
recognition  in  the  past,  will  be  emulated  by  many  others  all  over  the 
country,  so  that  a  mass  movement  becomes  a  reality  very  soon. 
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We  have  about  129  million  hectares  of  wasteland  in  the  country 
including  about  35  million  hectares  of  degraded  forest  land.  The 
task  of  ‘greening’  these  wastelands  is  indeed  a  gigantic  one.  This 
requires  a  national  effort  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  country  may 
participate  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  capacity.  To  provide  a 
mechanism  for  this,  we  have  recently  set  up  the  National  Fund  for 
Afforestation  and  Wastelands  Development.  Contributions  to  this 
Fund  will  be  eligible  for  tax  exemptions.  I  hope  that,  with  the 
support  of  everyone,  a  substantial  fund  can  be  created  to  finance 
projects  to  regenerate  our  degraded  lands  in  a  sustainable  way. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and 
Forests  have  issued  new  guidelines  for  the  involvement  of  the 
village  communities  and  voluntary  agencies  in  the  task  of 
regenerating  the  degraded  forest  lands.  This  has  been  done  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  village  communities,  living  close  to  the  forest 
lands,  usufructuary  benefits  to  ensure  their  active  participation  in 
the  afforestation  programme  and  in  the  protection  of  the  forest 
areas.  Committed  voluntary  agencies  can  be  involved  specially  to 
motivate  and  mobilise  the  local  communities.  This  new  initiative 
should  also  pave  the  way  for  meaningful  participation  of  the  local 
communities  in  the  restoration  and  development  of  degraded 
forest  lands,  which  cover  about  half  of  the  forest  area  in  the 
country.  In  the  interest  of  national  environmental  safety,  this  task 
is  indeed  vital  and  needs  to  be  accomplished  speedily. 

The  task  of  regenerating  the  vast  tracts  of  wastelands  in  the 
country  has  to  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  a  situation  where  nearly 
two-fifth  of  the  population  is  living  below  the  poverty  line,  where 
limited  agricultural  land  has  to  produce  more  and  more  for  a 
growing  population,  where  increasing  livestock  population  adds  to 
the  pressure  on  land  and  where  any  development  effort  has  to  be 
attempted  keeping  in  view  equity  and  social  justice. 

It  is  these  concerns  that  led  us  to  restructure  the  National 
Wastelands  Development  Board  and  its  mandate.  The  composition 
of  the  Board  has  been  made  more  broad-based  and  its  objectives 
redefined  with  focus  on  an  integrated  approach  towards 
wastelands  development  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  people  in 
respect  of  fodder,  fuel  wood  and  forest  produce.  The  integrated 
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approach  seeks  to  enlist  people’s  participation,  harness  the  inputs 
of  science  and  technolgy  and  achieve  the  necessary  inter¬ 
disciplinary  coordination  in  programme  planning  and  implemen¬ 
tation. 

I  am  glad  the  members  of  the  reconstituted  National  Wastelands 
Development  Board  are  here  and  I  am  told  they  are  going  to  meet 
for  the  first  time  later  today.  I  hope  that  the  revised  mandate  will 
enable  the  Board  to  discharge  its  functions  more  effectively  than 
hitherto.  The  Board  has  to  play  a  nodal  role,  and  it  must  also  be  a 
leading  role.  But  its  efforts  will  have  to  be  fully  backed  by  the 
ministries  and  departments  concerned  at  both  the  Central  and 
State  levels. 

When  talking  about  wastelands  development,  we  have  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  whole  question  of  land  use  planning.  We 
cannot  partition  lands  into  wastelands  and  good  lands  in  an  ad  hoc 
manner,  and  assume  that  there  is  no  linkage  between  the  two. 
Checking  land  degradation  is  as  important  as  upgrading  the 
quality  of  lands  which  have  already  become  degraded.  What  is 
needed  is  a  holistic  approach,  which  alone  can  enable  planning  for 
a  rational  and  integrated  management  of  the  natural  resource  base, 
including  land.  Unless  we  think  systematically  and  plan  for  total 
land  use,  we  will  not  succeed  in  our  development  efforts.  Such 
thinking  has  to  be  based  on  a  deep  understanding  of  the  social  and 
economic  processes  at  work. 

If  there  is  one  constant  theme  in  our  development  efforts,  it  is 
rural  uplift  and  productive  employment.  Restoration  of 
ecologically  degraded  areas  fulfils  the  objectives  of  employment 
generation,  enhances  biomass  production — specially  fuel  wood 
and  fodder — for  the  needy  people  and  also  contributes  to  the 
overall  social,  economic  and  environmental  stability  of  the  rural 
areas.  Our  Government  has  made  a  commitment  to  provide  “right 
to  work”  to  the  people.  It  is  evident  that  employment  related  to 
regeneration  and  restoration  of  degraded  lands  and  ecosystems 
would  be  most  advantageous  in  terms  of  social  justice, 
sustainability  as  well  as  costs,  especially  if  such  a  programme 
involves  the  weaker  sections  of  society.  The  wastelands 
development  programme  can  play  a  special  role  in  this  regard. 
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We  have  made  small  beginnings.  The  Vrikshamitra  Awards  this 
year  and  in  previous  years  are  a  small  recognition  of  the  pioneering 
efforts  that  are  taking  place  in  thousands  of  villages  in  the  country. 
I  think  of  these  efforts  as  islands  of  illumination  in  an  ocean  of 
darkness — the  darkness  of  indifference,  ignorance,  apathy,  and, 
saddest  of  all,  poverty.  I  want  these  islands  to  grow  to  illuminate 
and  energise  the  whole  nation. 


Prevention  of  Nuclear  Menace 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  today.  This  assembly  of 
doctors  from  across  the  entire  South  Asia  represents  an  informed 
and  articulate  body  of  opinion  which  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  in  consolidating  steps  being  taken  to  further  peace, 
development  and  progress. 

Your  conference  is  relevant  and  timely.  Humanity  is  at  the 
crossroads.  One  road  opens  before  us  new  vistas  of  progress  and 
prosperity  while  the  other  leads  us  all  to  self-destruction.  We  need 
today,  more  than  ever  before,  a  body  of  opinion — informed, 
articulate  and  forceful — which  leaves  no  one  in  doubt  about  the  road 
which  we  must  take,  which  points  the  way  clearly  to  a  world,  safe 
and  beautiful,  for  us  and  future  generation. 

The  scientific  and  technological  revolutions  which  we  have 
witnessed  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  have  created 
conditions  and  the  potential  to  improve  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  A  promised  land  from  which  illiteracy, 
squalor,  poverty  and  disease  stand  banished  is  no  longer  a  dream. 
Scientific  and  technological  progress  has  made  this  a  near  reality^ 
if  only  we  can  dedicate  ourselves  to  work  for  the  realisation  of  such 
a  reality.  Centuries  of  human  endeavour,  centuries  of  human 
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experience,  humanity’s  age-long  hopes  and  aspirations  are  now 
beginning  to  come  to  fruition,  if  only  we  will  it.  I  have  mentioned 
this  rider  consciously  because  the  “If’  is,  indeed,  a  very  big  “If’. 
We  have  the  technology  for  development.  We  have  the  instruments 
which  will  bring  us  unparalleled  propsperity.  But  the  question  is, 
do  we  have  the  will  to  use  this  technology,  to  use  these  instruments 
for  the  betterment  of  the  human  race,  for  the  good  of  those 
generations  yet  unborn! 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  years  when  bloc  was  pitted  against 
bloc,  when  the  outlook  was  grim,  when  clouds  of  war  hovered 
round  so  close  to  the  horizon,  when  prospects  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  cast  a  dark  shadow  upon  mother  earth,  when  peace 
loving  peoples  asked  themselves — is  this  Armageddon?  Recent 
years  have  brought  perceptible  easing  of  tensions.  The  stand  of 
India  and  other  countries  which  espoused  Non-alignment  and 
peaceful  coexistence  has  been  vindicated.  We  have  moved  away 
from  the  precipice.  While  areas  of  tension  and  conflict  exist,  there 
is  increasing  realisation  that  differences  of  opinion  can  be  resolved 
through  dialogue  and  negotiations.  There  is  increasing  realisation 
that  we  must  either  be  prepared  to  live  together  or  together  we  shall 
perish.  I  remember  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  perceptive  observation: 

“The  alternative  to  coexistence  is  co-destruction.” 

While  the  past  few  years  have  seen  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war 
recede,  that  threat  though  diminished,  still’ remains  with  us.  The 
total  dismantling  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the  way  out.  Talk  of  a 
limited  nuclear  war  is  only  an  illusion  which  clouds  the  reality. 
From  the  limited  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  outbreak  of  a  full- 
fledged  nuclear  war  is  only  a  small  step,  the  final  step  which  shall 
carry  us  over  the  precipice. 

The  role  of  intellectuals  and  professionals  is  more  important 
today  than  ever  before.  New  technological  developments  have 
posed  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the  human  intellect.  Technology 
cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  autonomous  of  human  values.  It  must 
be  firmly  yoked  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
humanity.  There  are  welcome  trends  today  all  over  the  world 
which  need  to  be  consolidated.  Cold  war  divisions  are  breaking 
down;  there  is  a  trend  towards  democracy,  respect  for  human 
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rights  and  more  openness.  However,  there  are  other  trends  which 
require  to  be  countered  through  the  effective  mobilisation  of  public 
opinion.  Religious  extremism,  ethnic  chauvinism  and  narco¬ 
terrorism  pose  a  challenge  to  stability,  peace  and  development. 
This  challenge  requires  to  be  met  through  collective  effort  and 
cooperation. 

India  is  strongly  committed  to  the  use  of  science  and  technology 
for  the  uplift  of  the  people.  India  is  unequivocally  committed  to  the 
principles  of  peace  and  cooperation.  India  firmly  believes  that 
development  and  progress  are  possible  only  through  cooperative 
endeavour.  We  have  been  striving  to  promote  global  peace.  It  has 
been  our  endeavour  also  to  build  bonds  of  friendship  with  our 
neighbours,  with  countries  of  our  region.  We  realise  that  our 
region  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world.  We  must  cooperate  if  we 
are  to  progress.  The  effort  at  regional  cooperation  under  SAARC 
is  yet  another  milestone  in  our  search  for  peace  and  prosperity 
through  cooperative  endeavour. 

We  have  to  wage  a  war,  but  not  between  ourselves.  The  war  that 
we  must  wage  is  against  illiteracy,  squalor,  poverty,  disease  and 
environmental  degradation.  There  are  problems  particularly  acute 
in  South  Asia.  Each  problem  reinforces  the  other.  You  as  doctors, 
whether  in  India,  Bangladesh  or  Pakistan,  know  the  additional 
hurdles  which  come  in  your  way  in  the  form  of  illiteracy,  squalor 
and  poverty  in  your  struggle  to  save  lives  and  help  those  who  suffer. 

In  the  area  of  health,  with  which  you  are  closely  concerned,  there 
is  a  lot  which  can  be  achieved  through  an  exchange  of  ideas.  Just  as 
disease  knows  no  national  boundaries,  so  should  scientific 
knowledge  and  medical  knowledge  flow  freely  to  combat  disease.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  time  when  Smallpox  used  to  ravage  many 
countries  leaving  in  its  wake  millions  of  people  blinded  and  scarred 
for  life.  It  was  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  informed  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  community  in  the  struggle  against  Smallpox. 
Knowledge  and  professional  expertise  were  pooled  together  and 
the  humanitarian  outlook  of  the  medical  community  came  to  the 
fore.  The  results  are,  therefore,  for  all  to  see.  There  are  many  areas 
where  the  story  of  success  in  the  struggle  against  Smallpox  can  be 
repeated.  But  for  this,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  open  minds,  let 
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ideas  flow  freely.  Above  all,  the  efforts  of  the  medical  community 
must  be  informed  by  an  outlook  that  is  humanitarian  and  a  zeal 
that  is  sustained. 

There  is  another  thought  which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you. 
Scientific  advance  has  strengthened  our  hands  in  the  fight  against 
disease.  We  have  developed  new  techniques,  new  medicines,  which 
can  help  in  both  the  preventive  and  curative  aspects.  Many  of  our 
urban  centres  can  boast  of  medical  facilities  comparable  to  the  best 
available  in  the  Western  world.  However,  the  important  question 
which  the  medical  fraternity  must  ask  itself  is,  have  the  poor  and 
deprived  sections  of  society  been  able  to  get  full  benefits  from  these 
facilities.  In  the  health  sector,  this  is  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge 
which  confronts  the  medical  profession.  The  medical  facilities 
which  we  have,  will  have  proved  their  worth  only  when  our  people 
living  in  the  remotest  of  villages,  in  the  most  trying  of  conditions 
can  benefit  from  these  facilities.  The  task  is  stupendous,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  wanting  in  your  response.  All  your  dedication, 
zeal  and  professional  and  managerial  talents  will  be  required  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  bringing  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  the  best 
of  our  medical  facilities.  This  is  a  problem  to  which  I  am  sure,  you 
will  address  yourselves  with  all  seriousness. 

Our  region  has  the  natural  resources.  Our  people  are  creative 
and  talented.  We  cannot  and  must  not  waste  our  energies  in  settling 
old  scores.  Nor  should  neighbours  look  to  undermining  each 
other’s  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity.  Our  people  want  a 
better  life.  We  must  ask  ourselves  how  best  we  can  improve  the 
welfare  of  our  people.  We  must  ask  ourselves  how  best  we  can 
cooperate  with  each  other  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
people.  These  are  fundamental  questions.  The  answers  to  these  will 
provide  the  signposts  for  the  future.  The  answers  will  chart  the  path 
which  our  countries  must  take.  The  answers  will  inform  our  future 
endeavours. 
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Involving  the  Youth  in  National 

Endeavour 


1  am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  today  to  greet  the  National  Youth 
Awards  winners.  I  join  you  in  congratulating  our  young  friends  for 
their  outstanding  contribution  to  society  and  their  role  in 
enthusing  and  mobilising  youth  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

It  is  significant  that  this  function  is  being  held  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  National  Youth  Week  which  coincides  with  Swami 
Vivekananda’s  birth  anniversary.  Swamiji  aroused  the  spirit  of 
thousands  of  young  persons  of  his  generation  and  instilled  in  them 
the  patriotic  pride  of  being  an  Indian.  He  was  acutely  conscious 
that  the  task  of  building  a  new  India  required,  above  all,  a  young 
generation  with  courage,  integrity  and  sense  of  purpose.  In  this 
spirit,  Swamiji  urged  the  young  to:  “Stand  up,  be  bold,  be  strong, 
fake  the  whole  responsibility  on  your  own  shoulders  and  know 
that  you  are  the  creator  of  your  own  destiny.” 

Vivekananda’s  message  enthused  the  youth  of  our  country.  It 
became  a  clarion  call  for  selfless  service  and  purposeful  activity.  It 
inspired  the  youth  of  his  own  generation.  It  continues  to  inspire  our 
youth  even  today. 

Historically,  the  youth  of  our  country  have  always  played  a 
significant  role  in  carrying  the  nation  forward.  Their  openness  and 
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receptivity  to  new  ideas,  their  courage  of  conviction,  their  idealism, 
enthusiasm  and  energy  have  placed  them  in  the  vanguard  of 
stirrings  for  change.  The  history  of  our  freedom  struggle  is  also  the 
history  of  resurgent  Indian  youth,  many  of  whom  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  so  that  their  countrymen  could  live  with  dignity 
as  free  people.  The  heroism  and  daring  of  individuals  such  as 
Shaheed  Bhagat  Singh,  and  the  active  participation  of  youth  in 
mass-based  programmes  like  the  Non-Cooperation  and  Quit  India 
movements  aroused  the  people  to  fight  against  foreign 
domination. 

The  historic  role  played  by  the  Indian  youth  in  our  freedom 
struggle  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  crucial  role  that  they  were 
required  to  play  in  free  India.  Our  National  Movement  was  not 
only  a  struggle  for  political  freedom,  it  was  a  part  of  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  social  transformation.  The  task  which  lies  before  us 
today  is  to  build  a  truly  democratic  and  secular  society  where  the 
fruits  of  development  flow  to  all;  where  the  downtrodden  and  the 
poor  can  hope  fora  better  tomorrow.  In  our  struggle  to  build  a  new 
India,  our  young  friends  must  be  at  the  forefront  and  continue  to 
play  their  historic  role.  Their  courage,  enthusiasm  and  idealism 
will  be  pitted  against  all  forms  of  injustice  and  vested  interests.  The 
struggle  will  be  difficult,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  victory  will  be 
with  those  who  stand  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the 
greater  good  of  the  nation. 

In  times  of  crisis,  in  times  of  difficulties,  when  the  world  around 
seems  dark,  the  youth  must  draw  upon  their  inner  strength  and 
remember  that  their  foremost  duty  lies  to  the  poor  and  the  weak.  It 
is  this  thought  which  must  impel  them  to  go  on.  The  dispossessed 
and  the  downtrodden  look  to  the  youth  as  their  hope  for 
tomorrow. 

In  my  very  first  broadcast  to  the  nation,  1  had  said  that  the  youth 
are  called  upon  not  only  to  change  governments,  they  are  called 
upon  to  change  history.  I  had  urged  the  young  to  mobilise  the 
working  people  in  the  struggle  for  a  new  order.  I  know  that  things 
are  not  easy  for  you  but  you  must  take  all  difficulties  in  your  stride. 
The  future  belongs  to  you  and  even  today,  you  must  prepare  for 
tomorrow. 
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Y outh  as  a  group  are  most  vulnerable  to  economic  problems  and 
perhaps,  worst  hit  by  them  not  only  in  material  terms  but  also  in 
terms  of  morale.  The  spectre  of  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment  presents  a  stark  picture  of  the  future.  My  Government 
is  committed  to  creating  all  possible  opportunities  for  gainful 
employment.  I  have  convened  a  meeting  of  some  youth  leaders  of 
the  National  Front  which  will  be  followed  by  a  larger  meeting  of 
grass  roots  level  youth  leaders  from  all  over  the  country.  From  this 
meeting,  I  hope,  valuable  inputs  will  emerge  which  will  go  into  the 
formulation  of  a  dynamic  policy  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  and  for  involving  them  in  every  aspect  of 
national  endeavour. 

The  youth  of  the  country  is  a  tremendous  force.  It  has  the 
strength  to  change  the  entire  face  of  India.  Our  young  people  must 
awaken  to  their  inherent  strength  and  work  purposefully  with  a 
sense  of  destiny.  In  their  hands  lies  the  future  of  our  country. 


NCC:  an  Example  of  National  Unity 


1  congratulate  you  all  my  young  friends,  who  have  assembled 
here  from  different  parts  of  the  country  on  excellent  turnout  and 
display.  The  country  is  indeed  proud  of  you.  The  NCC  motto, 
‘Unity  and  Discipline’  embodies  an  essential  truth  which  is  of 
relevance  not  only  to  your  organisation  but  also  more  than  ever  to 
the  country  itself. 

The  country  today  is  at  the  crossroads.  Unity  and  discipline 
among  our  people  alone  can  make  for  a  strong  and  vibrant  India, 
an  India  where  the  downtrodden  and  the  poor  can  march  forward 
with  dignity  and  hope.  However,  today  we  are  confronted  with  the 
situation  where  there  are  serious  threats  to  unity  and  discipline. 
This  must  be  checked  immediately  and  effectively.  It  is  a  situation, 
if  left  unchecked,  will  weaken  the  country  and,  therefore,  we  owe  it 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  the  future  generations  to  work  for 
a  strong  and  united  India.  We  also  owe  to  those  who  have 
sacrificed  all  during  the  days  of  our  freedom  struggle,  those  who 
gave  up  their  today,  so  that  we  could  live  in  freedom  and  dignity. 

The  cadets  of  the  NCC  can  play  an  important  part  in  fostering 
values  which  strengthen  the  country.  NCC  cadets  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  get  together,  live  together  and  work  together. 
They  represent  a  fine  example  of  national  unity  and  national 
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integration.  The  adventure  courses  to  which  the  cadets  are  exposed, 
instil  in  them  courage,  daring  and  determination  and  fill  them  with 
zest  for  life. 

The  association  of  NCC  cadets  with  programmes  for 
conservation  of  wildlife  and  ecology  sensitises  them  to  the  larger 
issue  of  our  national  life  and  human  experience.  These  are 
invaluable  inputs  in  the  formative  years  of  cadet’s  life  as  they 
prepare  the  cadet  to  be  a  disciplined  citizen  and  a  good  individual, 
patriotic,  socially  aware  and  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  in  need. 

Our  nation  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy, 
secularism  and  socialism.  These  principles,  important  in 
themselves,  are  inextricably  linked  together  and  one  strengthens 
the  other.  Together  they  strengthen  the  country  and  our  society. 
These  are  principles  which  we  must  nurture.  These  are  principles 
which  were  seen  as  best  suited  to  India  by  our  national  leaders 
during  the  days  of  our  freedom  struggle.  It  falls  on  your  young 
shoulders  to  build  an  India  rooted  firmly  in  these  principles. 

Our  youth  are  the  hopes  of  our  country.  The  people  of  India, 
particularly  the  weaker  sections,  look  to  the  younger  generation  to 
provide  the  strength  and  leadership  to  build  a  new  society.  The  task 
of  bringing  about  social  transformation  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  I  am 
sure  that  with  the  determination,  enthusiasm,  sense  of  purpose  and 
social  awareness,  you  will  overcome  all  the  challenges  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  building  an  India  where  the  downtrodden  and  poor 
can  live  with  dignity  and  look  towards  a  better  tomorrow.  You 
must  work  towards  building  a  new  society  based  on  justice  where 
all  our  people  can  live  with  dignity  and  a  sense  of  participation  and 
fulfilment.  The  future  belongs  to  you  and  today  is  the  day  to  start 
preparing  for  tomorrow. 


Our  Young  Athletes 


w  e  are  really  proud  of  our  athletes.  They  have  upheld  the 
name  of  the  country;  and  in  building  the  image  of  the  country,  they 
are  no  less  contributors  than  any  one  of  us  who  are  in  the 
government.  Therefore,  my  salutations  to  them  and  all  the 
encouragement  from  our  side.  And,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
Government  will  give  the  fullest  support  to  sports  and  athletics. 

It  has  been  rightly  said  by  Kalmadiji  that  athletics  is  the  base  of 
all  games  and  he  has  also  correctly  pointed  out  that  we  have  to 
catch  the  athletes  young.  With  this  has  to  be  added  a  general 
interest  in  sports,  an  ethos  for  sports;  and  when  we  have  this 
general  atmosphere,  more  talent  will  be  drawn  into  such  activities 
and  we  will  have  a  wider  selection.  And,  having  selected  from 
younger  age,  we  should  train  them  into  specialisations.  Along  with 
this,  very  important  is  the  role  of  the  trainers.  I  think  this  is  one 
aspect  we  cannot  neglect.  We  may  have  talent,  we  may  have  the  real 
material  and  methods,  but  unless  proper  training  is  given  with 
modern  techniques  and  modern  methods,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
achieve  our  goal. 

Rightly  it  has  been  emphasised  that  we  should  have  the  ambition 
to  fashion  champions  within  India.  There  is  a  perception  that  there 
has  been  some  slide-back,  but  we  should  not  be  disheartened  by 
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that.  We  should  draw  our  lessons  and  wherever  there  is  lacuna,  the 
government  and  the  voluntary  organisations  should  come  together 
to  remove  them. 

I  feel  specially  honoured  today,  We  are  in  a  game  that  even  if  we 
are  not  good  in  sports,  we  distribute  the  prizes.  I  wish  our  game  is 
more  sporting.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  youngsters  here.  In 
our  game  there  is  no  need  of  any  training.  Most  of  the  time,  the 
only  athletics  that  we  have  is — hop,  step  and  jump.  There  is  a 
practice  of  long  jumps,  and  high  jumps  also.  But  there  are  no 
referees  to  say  ‘four.  So,  we  play  it  the  way  we  like.  Of  course,  the 
people  are  our  referees,  but  they  blow  their  whistle  very  late.  Till 
then  we  can  go  on  with  our  game  and  sport. 

I  think  the  sporting  spirit  of  the  field  should  permeate  among  us. 
At  least  there  is  one  area  in  the  social  life,  and  that  is  the  sports  field, 
field  of  the  games,  where  the  reward  is  on  merit.  If  the  ethos  and  the 
justice  of  the  sports  field  could  be  extended  to  society,  much  of  our 
evils  would  go.  1  cherish  the  day  when  the  ethos  and  the  ethics  of 
the  sports  field  will  be  extended  to  society. 


Employment  Prospects  of  Our 

Educated  Youth 


On  august  7,  1990,  1  announced  in  this  House  the  decision  taken 
by  my  Government  to  implement  the  Mandal  Commission’s 
Report. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  the  Mandal  Commission  submitted  its 
report  on  December  31,1 980  to  the  President.  Thereafter,  this  has 
been  discussed  a  number  of  times  in  both  the  Houses  and  there  was 
substantial  support  and  forceful  demands  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Mandal  Commission’s  Report.  The  National  Front  had 
declared  in  its  manifesto  that  it  will  implement  the  Mandal 
Commission’s  Report  at  the  earliest,  and  during  the  elections  it  had 
made  a  solemn  commitment  to  the  people  to  implement  it  within  a 
year  of  its  coming  to  office. 

When  this  Government  took  office,  the  President  stated  in  his 
address  that  the  Government  is  committed  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Mandal  Commission’s  Report.  In  both  the  Houses,  there 
was  persistent  demand  from  a  large  section  of  the  Members  for  its 
implementation.  In  the  last  session,  1  had  assured  in  the  Rajya 
Sabha  that  the  Government  will  take  its  decision  expeditiously. 

This  Government  has  taken  a  number  of  decisions  to  render 
justice  to  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes,  women,  minorities. 
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labourers  and  other  weaker  sections.  The  decision  of  the 
Government  on  the  Mandal  Commission’s  Report,  in  accordance 
with  its  prior  commitment  to  render  justice  to  the  socially  and 
educationally  backward  classes  who  constitute  52  per  cent  of  our 
population,  is  part  of  these  measures  in  this  “Year  of  Social 
Justice’’,  Babasaheb  Dr  B.R.  Ambedkar  Centenary  Year. 

In  extending  reservation  to  them  the  intention  of  the 
Government  is  to  give  them  social  justice  and  a  share  in  the 
governance  and  shaping  of  the  country  in  fulfilment  of  our 
constitutional  obligations.  As  Members  are  aware,  a  number  of 
States  have  already  provided  reservation  for  the  backward  classes 
in  their  services.  This  Government’s  decision  on  the  Mandal 
Commission’s  recommendations  is  in  respect  of  service  under  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Public  Sector  Undertakings. 

The  Mandal  Commission’s  Report  is  only  with  regard  to  socially 
and  educationally  backward  classes.  Introduction  of  economic 
criteria  into  it  will  dilute  its  purpose.  So,  the  Government  wants  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  dilution  of  the  27 
per  cent  reservation  for  the  socially  and  educationally  backward 
classes  and  22.5  per  cent  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  is  equally  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  youth  in  general.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha,  there  was  a 
suggestion  from  the  members  to  provide  reservation  for  the  poor 
over  and  above  the  reservation  for  the  socially  and  educationally 
backward  classes,  and  I  had  said  that  we  would  sympathetically 
consider  some  reservation  for  the  poor,  irrespective  of  social 
groups.  This  was  reiterated  by  the  Finance  Minister,  Prof  Madhu 
Dandavateji  in  his  intervention  in  the  Lok  Sabha.  We  propose  to 
provide  an  additional  reservation  of  5  per  cent  to  1 0  per  cent  for  the 
poor,  irrespective  of  social  groups,  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
appropriate  economic  criteria,  after  taking  the  consent  of  this 
august  House. 

It  was  another  solemn  commitment  of  the  National  Front  to 
enshrine  the  Right  to  Work  as  a  Fundamental  Right  in  the 
Constitution.  The  Government  intends,  after  interacting  with 
political  parties,  to  introduce  in  this  session  a  Constitutional 
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Amendment  Bill  to  make  the  Right  to  Work,  a  Fundamental  Right 
within  the  available  resources  and  seeks  the  cooperation  of  all 
parties  in  passing  it  after  due  deliberations. 

Arising  from  our  concern  for  our  youth  is  our  decision  to  make 
employment  the  central  thrust  of  the  Eighth  Plan.  The  Approach 
Paper  to  the  Eighth  Plan  has  spelt  out  the  central  task  of  the  Plan 
as  expanding  of  opportunities  for  productive  employment  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  Plan  target  has  been  fixed  in  terms  of  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  employment  and  has  been  fixed  at  3  per  cent  increase 
per  annum  over  the  next  decade.  It  is  through  vastly  and  rapidly 
expanding  employment  opportunities,  particularly  professional 
and  commercial  self-employment,  and  through  all  round 
productive  employment-oriented  growth  of  the  economy  that  the 
problem  of  unemployment  of  the  educated  as  well  as  of  the  poor 
can  really  be  resolved. 

Here,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  Government 
intends  to  establish  a  National  Youth  Council  to  ensure  the 
involvement  of  the  youth  in  the  building  of  the  nation  and  to  focus 
on  the  problems  of  the  youth.  In  the  light  of  this  Government’s 
concern  for  the  employment  prospects  and  the  future  of  our 
educated  youth  in  general,  on  August  15,  1990,  I  announced  our 
decision  to  increase  the  flow  of  resources  for  various  programmes 
of  youth  from  Rs  20  crore  to  Rs  265  crore,  mainly  for  self- 
employment,  financing  higher  studies,  and  for  involvement  of 
youth  in  literacy  programmes.  This  was  done  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  government  jobs  alone  cannot  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  and  other  avenues  of  gainful  employment  have  to  be 
enhanced. 

Appreciating  these  facts  in  true  perspective,  I  trust  that  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  Hon’ble  Members  of  Parliament  will 
fully  cooperate  with  us  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  social  and 
constitutional  obligations  and  in  our  march  towards  social  justice. 


Youth  in  Nation  Building  Activities 


1  wish  to  acquaint  you  with  the  thinking  and  programmes  of 
action  of  the  Government  on  the  involvement  of  youth  in  nation 
building  activities. 

As  I  said  in  my  broadcast  to  the  nation  on  December4,  1989,  the 
youth  of  our  nation  are  called  upon  to  change  history  itself.  The 
vast  masses  of  our  youth  must  organise  our  people  to  bring  about 
basic  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  to  mobilise  all  working 
people  in  the  struggle  for  a  new  order. 

The  importance  of  youth  power  in  our  country  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasised.  Today,  with  221  million  youth,  youth  represent  a  third 
of  India's  population.  Rural  youth  far  outnumber  their  urban 
counterparts  and  are  scattered  over  a  vast  geographical  area  which 
adds  a  significant  dimension  to  the  problems  of  policy  planning, 
while  at  the  same  time,  providing  a  resource  of  vast  potential. 

Organising  the  youth  for  programmes  and  activities  for  national 
development  will  bring  about  fundamental  qualitative  changes — 
the  most  important  being  a  radical  change  in  the  lives  of  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged. 

Overcoming  mass  illiteracy  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
facing  the  country.  The  percentage  of  literate  youth  to  the  total 
youth  population  stands  at  only  52  per  cent.  The  problem  of  adult 
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illiteracy  is  also  acute.  We  have  decided  that  we  shall  have  a  mass 
involvement  of  student  and  non-student  youth  voluntarily 
engaging  themselves  this  year  in  the  National  Literacy  Mission. 
During  the  current  year,  we  have  made  a  provision  of  Rs  25  crore 
for  the  involvement  of  youth  volunteers  in  the  National  Literacy 
Mission.  They  are  expected  to  make  large  numbers  of  our  people 
literate.  If  each  educated  youth  can  make  five  others  literate,  the 
entire  country  would  become  literate  in  a  very  short  time.  It  would 
be  a  great  service  to  the  country  if  educated  young  men  and  women 
resolve  to  undertake  this  great  task  of  removing  the  curse  of 
illiteracy  from  the  country. 

Another  goal  that  young  people  can  help  us  achieve  is  to  bring 
down  the  growth  of  population.  The  programme  of  educating  and 
motivating  people  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families  is  one  in  which 
youth  should  involve  themselves.  The  Government  will  also  work 
along  with  them  and  will  extend  to  them  facilities  to  carry  out  their 
tasks.  Young  people  can  also  help  us  to  reafforest  large  tracts  of 
denuded  forest  lands.  As  the  young  saplings  will  need  to  be  looked 
after,  such  programmes  should  be  taken  up  in  cooperation  with  the 
Panchayats  of  nearby  villages.  These  villages  should  be  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries  of  such  programmes. 

We  need  to  tackle  the  problem  of  unemployment  among  the 
educated  on  an  urgent  basis.  Much  of  this  unemployment  arises 
from  a  complete  lack  of  any  vocational  training  and  skills.  This 
leads  to  even  more  frustration.  Arising  from  the  concern  for  our 
youth  is  our  decision  to  make  employment  the  central  thrust  of  the 
Eighth  Plan.  The  Approach  Paper  to  the  Eighth  Plan  has  spelt  out 
the  central  task  of  the  Plan  as  expanding  opportunities  for 
productive  employment  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  Plan  target  has  been 
fixed  in  terms  of  annual  rate  of  increase  in  employment  and  has 
been  fixed  at  3  per  cent  increase  per  annum  over  the  next  decade.  It 
is  through  vastly  and  rapidly  expanding  employment  opportunities, 
particularly  professional  and  commercial  self-employment,  and 
through  all  round  productive  employment-oriented  growth  of  the 
economy  that  the  problem  of  unemployment  of  the  educated  as 
well  as  of  the  poor  can  really  be  resolved. 

We  have  been  observing  that  education  at  the  higher  levels, 
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which  equips  youth  for  professional  as  well  as  self-employment  is 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  financial  capacity  of  our  youth  to  pursue 
higher  studies.  We  have  a  scheme  of  Educational  Loans  from  the 
banking  sector.  However,  up  to  March  1980,  the  cumulative 
lending  under  the  scheme  was  only  Rs  55  crore  benefiting  72,000 
students.  Keeping  in  mind  the  need  for  increased  assistance  in  a 
meaningful  manner,  we  have  decided  to  increase  the  quantum  of 
lending  in  the  current  year  to  Rs  50  crore.  This  will  benefit  one 
lakh  students. 

We  have  a  scheme  of  bank  loans  to  professionals  and  self- 
employed  under  “priority  sector  lending”.  Recognising  the 
importance  of  mobilising  all  possible  resources  for  extending 
assistance  to  these  categories,  we  have  decided  to  make  a  provision 
of  loan  assistance  of  Rs  120  crore  this  year,  with  special  emphasis 
on  assisting  youth.  Details  of  how  this  will  be  disbursed  are  being 
worked  out,  but  it  will  help  several  thousand  young  men  and 
women  to  start  their  own  businesses  and  consultancies  every  year. 

The  above  programmes  are  covered  under  the  increased 
provision  of  Rs  265  crore  in  the  current  year  for  the  welfare  of 
which  I  spoke  on  August  15,  1990. 

In  addition,  under  the  Khadi  and  Village  Industries  programme, 
a  target  of  coverage  of  1.25  lakhs  youth  under  self-employment 
schemes  and  30,000  for  training  has  been  envisaged  from  the 
existing  budget  allocation.  The  point  to  note  is  that  even  the 
existing  budget  would  be  increasingly  directed  towards  youth 
scheme  so  far  as  Khadi  and  Village  Industries  are  concerned. 

You  are  also  aware  of  the  declared  intention  of  Government  to 
establish  a  National  Youth  Council.  In  my  statement  to  Parliament 
on  August  27,  I  conveyed  this  intention  of  Government,  in  the 
interests  of  ensuring  the  involvement  of  youth  in  the  building  of  the 
nation  and  to  focus  on  their  problems.  The  Council,  I  am  sure,  will 
help  in  throwing  up  ideas  in  field  monitoring  and  evaluation  too, 
thus  becoming  a  valuable  tool  in  developing  and  implementing 
youth  programmes. 

Of  course,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  question  is  one  of  resources. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  our  greatest  resource  is  the  221  millions  of 
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our  youth.  These  millions  must  realise  that  when  the  call  of  the 
nation  comes  to  them  as  a  new  generation,  that  call  is  not  for  an 
ordinary  task.  The  call  is  in  fact  to  bring  about  a  total  change,  a 
radical  renewal  of  our  ethos,  a  complete  transformation  of  society. 
This  change  must  be  brought  about  not  through  slogans  and 
bandhs,  strikes  and  hartals,  demonstrations  and  demagogy  but 
through  intense  feeling  for  our  less  privileged  brothers  and  sisters, 
through  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  national  policy  and 
priorities  and  through  honest  and  dedicated  service. 

I  am  confident  in  my  mind  that  you  would  be  one  of  our  chosen 
and  effective  communicators  on  this  behalf.  May  I,  therefore, 
solicit  your  cooperation  in  carrying  this  message  to  the  youth  of 
our  country? 


INDIA  AND  THE  WORLD 


Indo-French  Friendship 


W e  are  fortunate  to  have  Prime  Minister  Rocard  with  us  for 
the  closing  function  of  the  year  of  France  in  India.  I  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  him  and  Madame  Rocard  and  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  his  delegation. 

During  this  year,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  savour  the 
richness  and  diversity  of  French  culture.  What  has  been  most 
striking  is  that  the  continuity  of  old  traditions  has  been  combined 
with  experimentation  and  search  for  new  forms  of  expression.  This 
is  perhaps,  what  makes  French  culture  so  alive  and  vibrant.  The 
Festival  has  played  a  significant  role  in  deepening  our  friendship 
and  understanding  and  bringing  our  people  closer.  Its  significance 
is  further  enhanced  as  it  coincides  with  the  bi-centenary  of  the 
French  Revolution;  an  event  which  has  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  the  history  of  our  times. 

India  and  France  have  a  long  association  going  back  into  five 
centuries.  What  started  as  an  interest  in  trade  and  adventure,  has 
grown  into  an  appreciation  of  Indian  thought  and  culture.  French 
scholars  in  the  17th  century  found  aspects  of  India  fascinating. 
Their  work,  including  translations  of  the  principal  Sanskrit  texts 
into  French,  continues  to  be  of  relevance  to  Indologists. 
Missionaries  like  Dubois  wrote  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  Hindu 
society  of  his  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  Anquetil 
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Duperron  revealed  the  Upanishads  to  Europe,  much  before  any 
other  European  scholar. 

In  more  recent  times,  Sri  Aurobindo  and  the  Mother  laid  the 
foundation  of  increasing  interest  in  India  and  great  savants  like  the 
Indologist,  Sylvain  Levi  began  to  work  here.  Gabriel  Jonveau- 
Dubreil  wrote  on  the  archaeology  and  history  of  the  Deccan.  In 
Pondicherry,  the  French  Institute  was  established,  which  has  done 
excellent  work  in  the  study  of  various  sciences. 

The  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution  greatly  influenced 
nationalist  thought  in  India.  Our  leaders  drew  upon  the  French 
humanist  tradition  in  developing  their  own  ideas  of  nation  and 
society.  Meanwhile,  in  France  echoes  of  the  struggle  for  India’s 
independence  were  being  heard.  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  message  of 
non-violence  struck  a  chord  in  the  French  mind  finding  expression 
in  the  works  of  Romain  Rolland,  the  great  French  writer  and 
intellectual.  Writing  on  the  relevance  of  Gandhiji’s  philosophy,  he 
said : 

“I  do  not  call  heroes  those  who  have  conquered  by  thought  or 

power;  I  call  heroes  those  who  have  conquered  by  heart  alone.” 

Romain  Rolland  started  a  dialogue  with  India  through  his 
letters  to  Gandhiji  and  Gurudev  Tagore  and  he  began  to  write  the 
biographies  of  Swami  Vivekananda  and  Ramakrishna  Paramahansa. 
He  felt  that  the  Indian  philosophical  tradition  of  compassion, 
non-violence  and  tolerance,  was  of  special  relevance  to  a  Europe 
beset  with  tension  and  conflict. 

After  independence,  contacts  grew  as  formal  diplomatic 
relations  were  established.  There  was  a  deepening  and  widening  of 
cooperation,  expanding  to  diverse  fields.  Andre  Malraux  and 
Andre  Gide  devoted  some  of  their  finest  thinking  to  Indian 
civilisation,  while  the  Indian  modern  art  movement  was,  in  turn, 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  ferment  in  the  field  of  art  in  France. 
The  bonds  of  friendship  gained  in  strength  over  the  years  and 
found  expression  in  increased  people  to  people  contacts  of  which, 
the  Festivals  are  an  important  manifestation. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  for  the  past  one  year,  we  have  seen  a 
splendid  array  of  performing  arts,  exhibitions,  film  festivals  and 
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Peter  Brooks’  depiction  of  the  universality  of  the  Mahabharata. 
The  seminars  and  round  table  conferences  between  Indian  and 
French  scientists,  intellectuals  and  industrialists  have  been 
particularly  useful  and  stimulating.  They  can  make  a  positive 
contribution  in  strengthening  economic  and  technological 
cooperation  and  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  concerns  of  a 
developing  country  like  India. 

I  am  happy  that  a  seminar  and  an  exhibition  is  being  organised 
on  Romain  Rolland  as  a  part  of  the  closing  event.  It  is  the  fitness  of 
things  that  the  finale  to  this  year  of  France  should  commemorate 
Gandhiji  and  Romain  Rolland  and  their  vision  of  a  humanistic 
society.  The  Festival  will  end  but  the  goodwill  and  understanding  it 
has  generated  will  enhance  and  deepen  Indo-French  friendship. 


An  Age-old  Bond  With  Mauritius 


O  n  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  India  and,  on  my 
own  behalf,  I  extend  our  warm  welcome  to  you,  to  Lady  Jugnauth 
and  your  distinguished  delegation.  You  come  as  an  old  friend  who 
knows  India  well.  We  are  particularly  happy  that  you  will  be  with 
us  during  our  celebration  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  our  republic. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  when  my  Government  assumed  office  last 
December,  we  affirmed  that  India’s  foreign  policy  has  its  roots  in 
the  principles  and  ideals  which  inspired  our  freedom  struggle  and  is 
based  on  a  national  consensus.  We  also  expressed  our 
determination  to  strengthen  the  existing  bonds  of  friendship, 
understanding  and  cooperation  with  our  traditional  friends, 
among  whom  we  count  your  country,  Mauritius,  as  a  very  special 
one. 

Mauritius  and  India  are  bound  by  close  kinship.  Through  you, 
Mr  Prime  Minister,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  sons 
and  daughters  of  India  who  travelled  across  the  seas  to  Mauritius 
during  the  19th  century,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  as 
indentured  labourers.  They  underwent  untold  tribulation,  toiling 
in  the  sugarcane  fields  in  conditions  of  near  slavery.  Possessing 
nothing  material,  they  zealously  guarded  their  culture,  language 
and  religion  and  persevered  in  their  dignity,  transmitting  all  this  to 
their  descendants  and  maintaining  their  identity. 

Speech  at  the  banquet  hosted  in  honour  of  Sir  Anerood  Jugnauth,  Prime  Minister  of 
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Our  countries  have  also  been  linked  in  our  struggle  for  national 
independence.  The  nineteen  days  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  spent  in 
Mauritius  in  1901  are  rightly  viewed  as  the  start  of  the  process  of 
political  awakening.  That  exposure  to  Mauritius,  like  his  much 
longer  experience  of  brutal  oppression  in  South  Africa,  tempered 
Gandhiji  in  the  crucible  of  contemporary  experience.  Gandhiji 
drew  on  this  to  awaken  public  opinion  on  the  condition  of  the 
sugar  plantation  workers.  In  1906,  he  sent  Shri  Manilal  Doctor  to 
Mauritius  to  serve  the  Indian  settlers.  We  pay  a  tribute  on  this 
occasion  to  him,  and  to  others  who  kept  alive  these  linkages,  and  to 
the  great  sons  of  Mauritius,  Sir  Seewoosagur  Ramgoolam,  the 
Father  of  Mauritius  Nation,  the  Bisoondoyal  brothers  and  to  the 
many  who  served  the  cause  of  Mauritian  independence,  and  in  the 
process,  reinforced  the  ties  of  brotherhood  between  our  nations 
and  our  peoples. 

Mauritius  today  stands  forth  as  a  shining  example  of  democracy 
and  progress.  In  your  country  as  in  India,  democracy  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  words,  but  is  practised  daily  and  constantly  in  all 
instances  of  national  endeavour.  Your  post-independence  era, 
especially  the  past  decade,  has  been  marked  by  a  remarkable  socio¬ 
economic  transformation.  Mauritius  has  succeeded  during  this 
period  in  bringing  about  an  “economic  miracle”.  We  rejoice  in 
these  achievements,  and  in  the  wise  leadership  which  you  have 
provided  to  your  country  since  1982.  It  is  a  tribute  to  your 
statesmanship  that  in  multi-ethnic  Mauritius,  where  people  of 
Hindu,  Christian,  Islamic  and  other  faiths  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder;  “unity  in  diversity”  is  a  living  reality. 

We  are  today  witnessing  an  era  of  historic  change  and 
opportunity.  The  great  powers  are  in  the  process  of  defining  new 
relationships  and  have  formally  closed  the  chapter  of  the  cold  war. 
This  has  led  to  an  overall  reduction  of  tension  and  has  facilitated 
the  resolution  of  regional  disputes  and  conflicts.  This  is  also  paving 
the  way  for  significant  cuts  in  expenditures  on  arms,  releasing 
thereby  much  needed  resources  for  development.  At  the  same  time, 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  winds  of  change  are  restructuring  the 
political  landscape  with  far-reaching  consequences.  We,  as  non- 
aligned  countries  seeking  to  obtain  a  more  favourable 
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international  economic  environment  for  our  development,  must 
assess  these  changes  and  their  impact  on  us  and  bring  about 
necessary  adjustments  in  our  policies  and  strategies. 

We  look  forward  to  an  easing  of  great  power  rivalry  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  support  the  demand  of  Mauritius  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Chagos  archipelago,  including  Diego  Garcia. 

There  are  signs  that  international  pressure  and  the  will  and 
determination  of  the  majority  is  having  an  impact  on  the 
Government  of  South  Africa.  Some  tentative  steps  have  in  fact 
been  taken  towards  creating  a  climate  for  negotiations  for  the 
dismantlement  of  the  barbaric  system  of  apartheid.  We  believe  that 
the  pressure  needs  to  be  maintained.  Any  relaxation  at  this  crucial 
point  in  time  is  bound  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  forces 
which  are  slowly  but  surely  pushing  Pretoria  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

There  is  another  area,  closer  home,  where  recent  developments 
have  caused  us  much  anxiety.  In  Fiji,  we  have  a  shared  concern  at 
the  trampling  of  the  national  rights  of  the  Fijian  Indian  community 
and  the  attempt  to  impose  an  undemocratic  and  racially 
discriminatory  Constitution.  It  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  all 
responsible  segments  of  Fijian  society  will  work  for  a  genuine 
dialogue  amongst  themselves  as  the  only  way  to  ensure  peace, 
stability  and  racial  harmony  in  Fiji. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  we  have  noted  with  interest  the  growing 
efforts  to  promote  regional  cooperation  between  Mauritius  and  its 
neighbours  through  the  Indian  Ocean  Commission.  We  wish  you 
well  in  this  endeavour.  In  our  own  region,  my  Government  is 
committed  to  strengthening  relations  with  our  neighbours  and 
establishing  a  pattern  of  cooperative  relationships  with  them.  We 
are  determined  to  lay  a  firm  and  durable  basis  for  our  relations 
with  our  neighbours,  both  bilaterally  and  through  SAARC.  We 
have  already  taken  the  first  steps  in  this  direction. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  relations  between  Mauritius  and  India  are 
based  on  a  commonality  of  interest  and  on  mutual  trust  and 
confidence.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  our  commitment  to 
a  prosperous,  strong  and  non-aligned  Mauritius  and  our  faith  in 
the  permanence  of  our  relationship. 
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Our  cooperation  is  multifaceted  ranging  from  traditional 
cultural  ties  to  cooperation  in  the  frontier  areas  of  knowledge,  such 
as  radio  astronomy  and  oceanography.  Through  the  format  of  our 
bilateral  Joint  Commission,  the  cultural  exchange  programmes 
and  through  educational  and  training  programmes,  close  linkages 
have  been  woven  between  our  people.  We  are  ready  to  build  on  this 
further. 

We  are  glad  that  Indian  entrepreneurs  are  actively  pursuingjoint 
ventures  and  investments,  as  also  technical  collaboration 
proposals.  Some  of  our  State  enterprises  are  also  active  in  areas  as 
diverse  as  banking,  insurance,  telecommunication,  computer 
software  and  education  technology.  There  has  been  an  active 
exchange  of  business  delegations,  and  the  first  session  of  the  Joint 
Business  Council  was  held  in  Mauritius  last  year.  All  this  enlarges 
the  foundation  of  our  friendship  and  serves  our  mutual  interests. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  the  peoples  of  our  two  countries  are  united 
in  a  brotherhood  which  is  deep-felt  and  special.  The  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  has  marked  our  relationship  is  based  on  an 
identity  of  views  on  most  international  and  regional  issues  and  on 
the  desire  of  our  people  to  come  closer  to  each  other.  We  stand 
united  in  our  support  to  one  another.  We  are  confident  that  this 
visit,  and  the  opportunity  which  it  provides  for  our  dialogue  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  will  constitute  one  more  landmark  in 
our  relationship. 


Breaking  New  Ground  for 

Cooperation 


I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Windhoek  on  March  20-21,  to 
participate  in  the  celebrations  of  Namibia’s  independence. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  befitting  occasion  for  my  first 
visit  abroad  as  Prime  Minister  than  to  witness  Namibia’s  proud 
and  joyous  emergence  as  a  sovereign,  independent  State.  It  was  a 
memorable  experience  for  all  of  us  to  be  part  of  a  historic  occasion 
which  marked  the  end  of  colonialism  in  Africa  and  the  retreat  of 
apartheid  to  its  final  crumbling  bastion  in  South  Africa. 

The  presence  of  our  multi-party  delegation  in  Namibia 
demonstrated  that  India’s  principled  and  unwavering  commitment 
to  the  anti-apartheid,  anti-colonial  struggle  transcends  party 
affiliations  and  ideologies.  This  is  not  just  our  national  policy.  It 
has  been  a  part  of  our  national  psyche  since  the  days  of  our  own 
freedom  struggle. 

Immediately  after  the  mid-night  hour,  India  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  Namibia,  withdrew  all  sanctions  and 
established  a  resident  High  Commission.  We  shared  in  the  moment 
of  great  elation  of  the  people  of  Namibia,  who  had  struggled 
valiantly  for  23  long  years  for  their  independence,  under  the  banner 
of  SWAPO  and  the  leadership  of  President  Sam  Nujoma. 
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India  is  proud  to  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  international 
effort  to  assist  the  Namibian  people  in  their  quest  for  freedom.  We 
extended  moral,  material  and  political  support  to  SWAPO  during 
its  days  of  exile.  In  the  transition  phase  to  independence,  India 
made  available  to  the  U nited  Nations  T ransition  Assistance  Group 
the  services  of  a  military  peace-keeping  contingent,  police  monitors 
and  election  supervisors.  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  House  that  our 
men  in  Namibia  earned  special  praise  for  their  diligence,  discipline 
and  dedication.  I  am  sure  that  this  House  will  join  me  in 
applauding  our  citizens  who  assisted  Namibia  in  its  transition  to 
independence.  At  Namibia’s  request,  we  have  agreed  to  the 
continuance  for  three  months  of  50  Indian  police  monitors,  at  our 
cost. 

During  my  call  on  President  Sam  Nujoma,  I  promised  India’s 
cooperation  in  their  nation  building  efforts.  We  offered  to  assist  in 
their  human  resource  development,  with  training  facilities  in  fields 
such  as  civil  administration  and  teachers  training.  We  offered  the 
services  of  advisers  in  the  areas  of  planning,  finance,  water 
resources,  development  and  for  the  preparation  of  feasibility 
studies  for  the  development  of  small-scale  industries.  We  will 
extend  concessional  credit  for  the  supply  of  goods  and  services.  We 
have  earmarked  a  sum  of  approximately  Rs  20  crore  as  our  total 
assistance  package. 

The  visit  to  Namibia  provided  me  with  the  opportunity  of  having 
an  useful  exchange  of  views  with  President  Kenneth  Kaunda, 
Chairman  of  the  Front-line  States,  President  Hosni  Mubarak, 
Chairman  of  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity,  President  Janez 
Dronovsek,  Chairman  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  and  also 
with  President  Masire  of  Botswana,  President  Mwinyi  of 
Tanzania,  President  Arafat  of  the  State  of  Palestine,  Prime 
Minister  Jugnauth  of  Mauritius  and  Prime  Minister  Kazi  Zafar 
Ahmed  of  Bangladesh.  I  had  productive  meetings  with  US 
Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  and  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze.  It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  my  first  meeting 
with  UN  Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuellar  was  at  a  moment  of 
great  fulfilment  for  the  United  Nations,  which  had  supervised  with 
remarkable  efficiency  and  impartiality  the  transition  of  Namibia  to 
independence. 
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Our  meeting  with  Dr  Nelson  Mandela  was  a  moving  and 
memorable  occasion  for  me  and  all  the  members  of  my  delegation. 
He  spoke  warmly  of  the  unbroken  Indian  tradition  of  active 
support  to  the  anti-apar.theid  cause  from  the  pioneering  role  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  to  the  present  day.  In  spite  of  three  decades  of 
incarceration,  Dr  Mandela’s  clarity  of  purpose,  integrity  of  vision 
and  firm  determination  to  liberate  his  people  from  apartheid, 
remains  undiminished.  I  reiterated  our  invitation  to  him  to  visit 
India  at  his  earliest  convenience.  He  has  accepted  this  invitation.  I 
assured  Dr  Mandela  that  India  will  not  relax  its  sanctions  and  shall 
continue  to  mobilise  international  opinion  to  maintain  pressures 
on  the  Pretoria  regime  at  this  critical  stage.  We  shall  continue  to 
coordinate  our  policies  with  the  African  National  Congress  and 
contribute  additional  assistance  to  it  in  a  joint  endeavour  to 
dismantle  apartheid. 


Indo-Japanese  Relations 


I  extend  to  Your  Excellency,  to  Madame  Kaifu,  and  to  the 
members  of  your  delegation  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  India.  We 
are  glad  to  have  you  in  our  midst  as  our  most  honoured  guests.  1 
hope  that  your  visit  will  be  both  pleasant  and  productive.  I  would 
have  wished,  you  had  the  time  to  see  more  of  our  country  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  its  breadth  and  diversity.  We  are  nevertheless  happy  at 
the  high  priority  accorded  by  you  to  your  visit  to  India  and  to  our 
region. 

As  Asian  countries,  India  and  Japan  are  linked  by  the  common 
heritage  of  the  Buddha.  Our  cultural  contacts  have  spanned  the 
centuries.  Traditionally,  both  nations  have  placed  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  virtue  of  harmony.  Harmony  between  man  and  his 
environment,  harmony  between  the  individual  and  the  community, 
and  harmony  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  aspects  of  each 
individual’s  existence.  In  modern  times,  we  have  sought  to  ensure 
that  the  quest  for  precision  and  progress  in  material  achievement  is 
not  at  the  expense  of  subtler  nuances  of  life  and  the  values  and 
wisdom  of  our  cultural  heritage.  As  your  famous  novelist  Tanazaki 
said,  one  must  view  as  a  whole  “the  pattern  of  shadows,  the  light 
and  the  darkness,  that  one  thing  against  another  creates.” 

The  adaptive  genius  of  post-Meiji  Japan  brought  at  the  dawn  of 
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this  century  an  expression  of  Asian  resurgence,  which  served  as  a 
strong  inspiration  of  India’s  freedom  movement.  Notwithstanding 
vicissitudes  of  politics,  our  people  have  viewed  each  other  with 
mutual  respect,  admiration  and  sometimes  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  interrelationship  of  our  respective  roles  in  Asia. 

In  recent  times,  you  have  built  a  modern  society,  a  vibrant 
developed  economy  and  stable  political  institutions  rooted  in  a 
firm  commitment  to  democracy.  As  a  leader  of  technology,  a 
locomotive  of  economic  growth,  and  a  principal  force  in  world 
trade,  the  influence  of  Japan  straddles  the  world.  Your 
achievements  are  a  pride  to  Asia  as  a  whole. 

Excellency,  the  world  is  going  through  a  period  of  tumultuous 
change.  Great  transformations  are  taking  place  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  also  in  our  continent  of  Asia.  Most  of  these  changes,  we  feel, 
hold  positive  potential.  The  international  situation  is  moving 
progressively  towards  a  relaxation  of  tensions  and  towards 
recognition  of  the  inevitable  need  for  peaceful  coexistence  between 
States  as  well  as  between  peoples.  There  is  a  welcome  popular 
assertion  of  democratic  values  and  human  rights.  Inter¬ 
dependence  is  no  longer  a  slogan  but  a  compelling  reality.  There  is 
also  a  general  trend  of  the  opening  up  of  economies  and  a  desire  to 
integrate  them  with  the  mainstream  of  the  world  economy. 

In  responding  to  these  developments,  both  our  countries  have  a 
stake  in  stability,  in  peaceful  and  harmonious  development,  and  in 
an  equitable  world  order.  Like  freedom,  peace  and  development 
are  also  indivisible.  The  advancement  of  some  areas  of  the  world  to 
the  neglect  of  others  would  breed  discord  and  instability. 

As  a  non-aligned  country,  India  has  all  along  endeavoured  to 
promote  peaceful  and  cooperative  relations,  not  only  in  our  region 
of  Asia,  but  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  energies  and  resources  of 
our  nations  must  be  directed  to  cooperative  endeavours  to  improve 
the  lot  of  our  peoples  rather  than  in  confrontation  and  conflict. 

India’s  inherent  strength  and  resilience  lies  in  its  legacy  of 
tolerance  and  its  celebration  of  diversity.  This  is  manifested  in  our 
firm  commitment  to  democracy  and  secularism.  Tolerance  of 
dissent,  respect  for  differing  views,  and  full  freedom  to  give 
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expression  to  legitimate  grievances  for  seeking  their  redressal  are  a 
part  of  our  system,  indeed  of  our  national  psyche.  We  do  not  and 
shall  not,  however,  tolerate  the  subversion  of  the  rule  of  law.  Any 
incitement  of  secessionism,  aided  by  terrorism  and  distortion  of 
religion,  will  be  firmly  rebuffed  by  our  people.  On  this  we  stand 
united  as  a  nation. 

We  are  convinced  that  an  essential  precondition  for  stability  in 
the  world  is  the  need  for  all  States  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  other  States.  We  believe 
that  international  terrorism  must  be  combatted,  whether  it  is 
sponsored  by  individuals,  groups  or  States. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  forces  of  trade,  technology  and 
investment  are  rapidly  pushing  the  world  towards  greater 
interdependence  and  integration.  Developing  countries  are 
gradually  opening  up  their  economies  to  integrate  more  fully  with 
global  trade  and  production.  The  changes  taking  place  in  Eastern 
Europe  will  also  bring  these  countries  into  mainstream  of  the  world 
economy.  These  developments  offer  tremendous  prospects  for 
increased  international  cooperation  for  mutual  benefit  of 
industrialised  and  developing  countries. 

But  there  are  also  disturbing  signs.  This  is  a  time  when  we  need  to 
strengthen  multilateral  rules  and  systems  which  alone  provide  a 
framework  in  which  world  trade  can  expand  steadily,  while 
creating  confidence  among  all  participants  in  the  operation  of  the 
integrative  process.  This  is  not  happening  as  it  should.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  think  in  terms  of  exclusive  trading  blocs,  to  resort  to 
bilateralism,  to  bypass  the  multilateral  process.  We  are  concerned 
that  these  trends  will  weaken  the  multilateral  system  and  lower 
confidence.  We  believe  that  the  complex  problems  of  managing  a 
world  economy,  which  is  both  highly  diverse  and  becoming 
increasingly  interdependent,  calls  for  the  strengthening  of 
multilateral  rules  and  institutions  under  the  United  Nations. 

Japan  and  India  have  a  common  stake  in  the  preservation  of 
multilateralism  as  the  basis  for  economic  cooperation.  Japan  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  multilateral  system.  We  in  the 
developing  countries  value  this  support.  You  are  making  a  major 
contribution  to  the  financing  of  development  through  your 
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development  assistance  programme,  which  you  have  increased 
substantially.  Japan  has  been  the  largest  source  of  bilateral 
assistance  for  India.  We  thank  you  for  this  support. 

Excellency,  India  is  engaged  in  massive  task  of  economic 
transformation.  We  are  determined  to  breakthrough  the  bonds  of 
poverty,  which  still  afflict  a  large  proportion  of  our  population, 
and  put  the  economy  firmly  on  the  path  of  accelerated  economic 
growth.  We  are  also  determined  to  increase  the  competitiveness  of 
our  economy  through  technological  upgradation  and  modernisa¬ 
tion. 

Our  first  priority  is  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  our  people,  most  of 
whom  live  in  rural  areas.  To  this  end,  we  are  devoting  priority 
attention  to  agricultural  growth  and  providing  social  and 
economic  infrastructure  in  rural  areas.  We  are  also  firmly 
committed  to  accelerating  industrial  growth  in  India.  We  propose 
to  reduce  cumbersome  direct  controls  over  industry  and  to 
encourage  competition,  innovation  and  entrepreneurship.  We  also 
want  to  open  up  Indian  industry  to  external  competition  and  to 
gradually  reduce  the  degree  of  protection  in  the  economy. 
However,  the  pace  at  which  we  can  implement  these  changes 
depends  crucially  on  our  balance  of  payments  position,  which 
remains  difficult.  On  our  part,  we  are  giving  top  priority  to 
strengthening  our  export  capability.  We  are  confident  that,  with  a 
supportive  world  economic  environment,  we  will  succeed. 

The  imperatives  of  modernisation,  international  competitiveness 
and  global  market  linkages  have  led  to  a  rethinking  of  policies 
towards  foreign  investment  in  most  developing  countries.  We  in 
India  recognise  that  foreign  investment  can  play  an  important  role 
in  upgrading  our  technology  and  giving  us  access  to  world  markets. 
We  welcome  such  foreign  investment  in  our  areas  of  priority, 
especially  where  it  helps  our  export  effort.  We  are  considering  steps 
which  will  help  accelerate  the  inflow  of  such  investment. 

Our  experience  of  economic  cooperation  with  Japan  has  been 
most  promising.  But  the  potential  is  much  larger  and  as  yet  largely 
untapped.  We  look  forward  to  much  greater  cooperation  to 
increase  technology  flows  from  Japan.  We  would  also  welcome 
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Japanese  investment  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  has  taken  place, 
accelerating  cooperation  in  these  areas. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  a  distinguished  son  of  India, 
Rabindranath  Tagore  addressed  a  message  of  India  to  Japan 
wherein  he  had  said: 

“Of  all  countries  of  Asia,  here  in  Japan,  you  have  the  freedom  to 
use  the  materials  you  have  gathered  from  the  West  according  to 
your  genius  and  your  need.  Therefore,  your  responsibility  is  all 
the  greater  for,  in  your  voice,  Asia  shall  answer  the  questions 
that  Europe  has  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  Man.” 


India’s  Contribution  to 
International  Peace 


I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  today  to  deliver  the  Indira  Gandhi 
Memorial  Lecture.  The  subject  of  today’s  address  is  one  which  was 
especially  close  to  Indira  Gandhi’s  heart.  She,  herself,  played  a  role 
of  great  importance  in  taking  initiatives  and  strengthening  the 
forces  for  global  peace.  She  also  played  a  decisive  role  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  peace  in  our  region,  a  peace  which  has  endured  for 
nearly  two  decades. 

Today,  the  leaders  and  people  of  South  Asia  need  to  remind 
themselves  of  the  imperatives  of  peace.  We  are  amongst  the  poorest 
regions  of  the  world.  We  face  formidable  challenges  of  building  our 
economies  while  reducing  disparities  and  eliminating  social 
injustices.  We  have  many  difficult  miles  to  traverse  in  bringing  the 
benefits  of  education  and  health  care  to  all  our  people.  Our  basic 
goal  must  be  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  of  the  poorest  of 
our  citizens.  We  can  ill-afford  to  spend  precious  resources  and 
energy  in  nurturing  old  antagonisms  or  seeking  to  derive 
advantage  from  each  other’s  problems. 

Profound  and  exciting  changes  are  taking  place  across  the  world. 
Old  divisions  are  breaking  down.  There  is  transition  from  conflict 
and  confrontation  to  consultation  and  cooperation.  History  will 
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surely  find  us  wanting  if  we,  in  South  Asia,  remain  out  of  step  with 
global  trends  towards  dialogue,  openness  and  cooperation. 

India  and  her  people  want  peace.  While  we  are  capable  of 
meeting  any  conflict  that  is  thrust  upon  us,  we  wish  to  work  for 
enduring  peace  and  prosperity  in  our  neighbourhood  and  across 
the  world,  paving  the  way  for  a  new,  better  and  more  just 
tomorrow.  This  is  what  India  has  stood  for  and  worked  for.  This  is 
what  India  shall  continue  to  work  for  in  the  future. 

Peace  can  never  be  based  on  perpetuation  of  injustice  and 
exploitation.  A  world  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  people  enjoyed 
neither  political  independence  or  civil  rights  or  even  control  over 
their  national  resources,  could  never  provide  the  basis  of  a  durable 
peace.  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  non-violent  struggle  for  India’s  freedom 
mobilised  the  Indian  masses  in  a  people’s  movement  which  led  to 
the  peaceful  overthrow  of  colonial  rule.  India’s  independence  was  a 
turning-point.  It  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events  leading  to  the 
irrevocable  end  of  imperialism.  Millions  suffering  under  colonial 
rule  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Carribean  drew 
inspiration  from  the  Indian  example.  The  newly  independent 
Indian  nation  lent  enthusiastic  support  to  this  process  of 
decolonisation. 

On  March  21,  this  year,  I  had  the  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
historic  ceremonies  of  Namibia’s  independence.  When  freedom 
came  to  Africa’s  last  colony  I  realised  how  far  we  have  come  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  Namibia’s  independence  marked  the  culmination  of 
a  long  struggle  by  the  Namibian  people  under  the  leadership  of 
SWAPO,  It  also  marked  the  culmination  of  the  struggle  for 
decolonisation  in  Africa  which  had  been  set  in  motion  by  India’s 
independence.  For  us  in  India,  there  was  a  sense  of  special 
satisfaction  as  we  watched  the  Namibian  flag  unfurl  over 
Windhoek.  We  had  extended  full  support  to  the  Namibian  struggle 
since  its  inception.  There  were  moments  when  the  goal  looked 
distant,  but  we  had  never  flagged  in  our  efforts  to  mobilise  world 
opinion  in  support  of  the  brave  people  of  Namibia. 

India’s  independence  movement  owed  much  to  Gandhiji’s 
experience  of  racial  hatred  and  division  in  South  Africa.  It  was 
there  that  he  forged  his  strategy  of  non-cooperation  and  peaceful 
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resistance,  which  he  was  later  to  use,  so  effectively,  in  the  struggle 
for  India’s  freedom.  A  system  based  on  the  systematic  and 
institutionalised  violation  of  human  dignity  is  an  affront  to  the 
world’s  conscience.  India  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
to  end  apartheid. 

We  were  the  first  to  raise  this  issue  at  the  United  Nations  and 
among  the  first  to  impose  a  complete  boycott  of  economic, 
political  and  diplomatic  links  with  South  Africa.  It  is  a  matter  of 
immense  satisfaction  that  signs  of  change  are  now  visible  in  South 
Africa.  We  share  in  the  worldwide  rejoicing  over  the  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela,  the  symbol  of  the  struggle  against  apartheid  and 
we  now  look  forward  to  his  visit  to  India.  We  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  maintain  sustained  international  pressure  on  South 
Africa  to  bring  about  the  early  dismantling  of  apartheid. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  in  West  Asia  without  a  just 
settlement  of  the  issue  of  Palestine.  The  circumstances  leading  to 
the  creation  of  Israel  led  to  the  displacement  of  millions  of 
Palestinians  from  their  homes.  Virtually  overnight  they  were 
turned  into  refugees.  India  has  stood  firmly  with  the  Palestinians  in 
their  just  struggle  for  a  homeland  of  their  own  in  a  peaceful  West 
Asia.  We  were  among  the  first  countries  to  recognise  the  State  of 
Palestine  last  year.  President  Yasser  Arafat,  who  was  in  India 
recently  to  receive  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award,  has  made  some 
bold  concessions  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Concerted  pressure  by 
the  international  community,  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  this 
historic  opportunity  for  peace  does  not  flounder  on  continued 
Israeli  intransigence. 

Peace  cannot  also  be  based  on  fear  and  hatred.  Pandit  Nehru 
was  one  of  the  first  to  realise  the  inherent  limitations  and  dangers 
of  a  world  divided  by  ideology  and  military  alliances.  Nehru’s 
unique  and  most  memorable  contribution  to  the  evolution  of 
India’s  foreign  policy  was  the  concept  of  Non-alignment.  He 
offered  Non-alignment  and  its  component  concept  of  peaceful 
coexistence  to  a  war-weary  and  ideologically  divided  world. 

As  the  process  of  decolonisation  gathered  momentum  and  the 
concept  of  Non-alignment  flowered  into  a  movement,  the  validity 
of  an  alternative  path  in  world  affairs  became  a  reality.  India 
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presented  and  promoted  a  vision  of  a  world  order  based  on  anti¬ 
colonialism,  peaceful  coexistence  and  non-violence,  reflecting  the 
philosophical  and  intellectual  values  of  India’s  struggle  for 
freedom. 

It  was  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  vision  which  infused  India’s  foreign 
policy  initiatives  in  early  years  of  independence.  We  put  across  a 
point  of  view  that  sought  peaceful  coexistence  and  a  determined 
search  for  negotiated  political  resolutions  of  conflict.  This 
alternative  path  found  expression  in  the  five  principles  which 
constituted  the  foundation  of  Non-alignment:  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity;  non-agression;  non-interference;  equality  and 
mutual  benefit;  and  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  five  pillars  of  Panchsheel  became  the  hall  mark  of  our 
dedicated  search  for  peace.  Nehru’s  statesmanship  and  his  global 
vision  led  to  India’s  increasing  involvement  in  world  affairs. 
Whether  it  was  the  war  in  Korea  or  the  conflict  in  Indo-China  in 
the  early  fifties,  the  Suez  or  Cyprus  problems,  the  participation  in 
UN  peace-keeping  activities,  India  was  called  upon  to  play  a 
moderating  role. 

The  cold  war  and  policies  of  containment  led  to  increasing 
tensions  and  conflicts  in  East  and  South-East  Asia.  The  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  the  Korean  peninsula  in  1950  posed  a  serious  threat 
to  peace.  India’s  objective  was  to  localise  the  conflict  and  to 
facilitate  an  early  peaceful  settlement. 

India’s  approach  to  the  problem  throughout  was  not  to  press  a 
solution  by  military  means  but  to  seek  a  negotiated  political 
settlement.  India’s  perception  of  the  issues  involved  was  finally 
accepted,  but  not  before  much  blood  had  been  shed.  India  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  cease-fire  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission 
for  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war,  of  which  India  was  the 
Chairman. 

In  Vietnam,  India  fully  backed  the  challenge  of  the  Vietnam 
Independence  League  to  French  colonialism.  India  supported  the 
independence  of  the  Indo-China  States  and  directly  contributed  to 
the  final  outcome  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  India  also  served  as 
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the  Chairman  of  International  Control  Commission  to  supervise 
the  fulfilment  of  the  1954  Geneva  Accord.  The  Commission 
fulfilled  its  mandate  to  oversee  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces 
from  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well  as  the  elections  which  brought 
Prince  Sihanouk  to  power.  Clearly  it  was  not  the  failure  of  the 
Commission  but  intervention  from  outside  in  Vietnam  and  foreign 
instigated  coups  in  Cambodia  which  led  to  the  region  being 
engulfed  in  hostilities  for  decades.  In  1980,  we  recognised  the  Heng 
Samrin  Government  in  Cambodia. 

Since  then,  we  have  actively  participated  in  international  efforts 
towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  problem,  including  the 
International  Conference  on  Cambodia  in  Paris  in  August  1989. 
Peace  in  Indo-China  is  an  important  priority  for  stability  and 
growth  in  the  region.  We  will  continue  to  engage  ourselves  in  peace 
efforts  that  do  not  infringe  the  sovereignty  of  Cambodia,  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  genocidal  policies  of  an  earlier  regime  and 
help  towards  ensuring  a  non-aligned  Cambodia,  at  peace  with  its 
neighbours  and  able  to  exercise  fully  its  right  to  self-determination. 

In  suggesting  a  cooperative  and  peaceful  alternative  based  on 
political  independence  and  an  acceptance  of  ideological  diversity, 
our  foreign  policy  has  sought  to  project  an  alternative  path  away 
from  confrontation  and  violence  and  from  the  dangerous  doctrines 
of  balance  of  power  and  mutual  assured  destruction.  Ours  has  not 
been  an  idealistic  pursuit  of  unattainable  goals.  Our  foreign  policy 
has  been  pragmatic.  It  has  been  based  on  a  realistic  understanding 
of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  imperative  need  for  peace  and 
disarmament  as  necessary  preconditions  to  economic  development 
and  shared  prosperity.  This  is  reflected  not  only  in  our  pursuit  of 
peace  and  disarmament  at  a  global  level  but  also  in  the  tangible 
agreements  we  have  concluded  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  the  strengthening  of  the  South 
Asian  Association  for  Regional  Cooperation.  The  countries  of 
South  Asia  must  learn  to  work  together  and  evolve  a  meaningful 
framework  of  regional  cooperation.  We  cannot  let  false  barriers 
create  schisms  between  us.  We  cannot  continue  to  take  a  rigid  or 
narrow  view  of  our  common  problems  or  seek  solutions  which 
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fulfil  the  needs  of  only  one  country.  There  must  be  a  healthy 
process  of  give  and  take  and  an  effort  to  find  solutions  which 
contribute  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  We  must 
learn  to  pool  our  talents  and  work  for  our  collective  prosperity. 
Only  such  an  approach  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  challenges  that  we 
face  today. 

It  was  our  concern  for  giving  peace  a  real  chance  that  led  Indira 
Gandhi  to  seek  a  durable  settlement  with  Pakistan  after  the 
liberation  of  Bangladesh.  Indiraji’s  enlightened  stand  in  Simla 
offered  an  honourable  settlement  to  Pakistan.  In  the  interests  of 
long-term  peace,  Pakistan’s  concerns  were  taken  fully  into 
account.  Zulfiqar  Ali  Bhutto,  himself,  and  the  Pakistani 
Parliament  hailed  the  Simla  Agreement  as  a  major  diplomatic 
achievement.  This  Agreement  has  ensured  nearly  two  decades  of 
peace  and  stability  between  our  two  countries. 

The  Simla  Agreement  provides  a  viable  framework  for  a  durable 
peace.  The  Agreement  commits  the  two  countries  to  settle  their 
differences  by  peaceful  means,  through  bilateral  negotiations 
without  recourse  to  force.  Indeed,  bilateralism  is  the  bedrock  of  the 
Agreement.  Pending  the  final  settlement  of  problems,  both  sides 
undertook  not  to  unilaterally  alter  the  situation.  It  also  enshrined 
the  principles  of  respect  for  each  other’s  territorial  integrity, 
sovereignty  and  non-interference  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs. 
Through  the  Simla  Agreement,  we  agreed  to  create  conditions  that 
would  permit  India  and  Pakistan  to  coexist  peacefully  and 
promote  stability  and  mutual  prosperity.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
good  sense  will  prevail  and  that  the  Simla  Agreement  will  be 
honoured,  in  letter  and  spirit.  This  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our  two 
countries  and  for  the  cause  of  regional  peace  and  stability. 

All  our  neighbours  are  of  special  importance  to  us.  We  have 
similar  historical  experiences  and,  in  a  civilisational  sense,  there  is 
so  much  that  unites  us.  My  Government  is  making  a  special  effort 
to  revitalise  and  strengthen  ties  with  all  our  neighbours  and  has 
initiated  an  intensive  dialogue  for  finding  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  to  outstanding  problems  and  enlarging  the  areas  of 
cooperation. 

Our  traditionally  close  and  friendly  ties  with  Bhutan  and 
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Maldives  have  been  further  strengthened.  With  Bangladesh,  we 
have  a  stable  relationship.  We  shall  endeavour  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  trust  so  that  we  can  seek  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  to  our  common  problems,  including  the  sharing  and 
augmentation  of  river  waters,  flood  control  and  the  delimitation  of 
the  maritime  boundary.  With  the  return  home  of  IPKF  from  Sri 
Lanka,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Sri  Lankan  Government  will  fulfil 
its  promises  of  devolution  of  power  and  ensure  the  safety,  security 
and  democratic  aspirations  of  their  Tamil  people.  Amity  between 
the  different  people  of  Sri  Lanka  is  beneficial  not  only  for  them, 
but  would  directly  contribute  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

With  Nepal,  our  relations  are  rooted  in  history.  As  a  democracy 
ourselves,  we  have  welcomed  the  steps  towards  democratisation  in 
Nepal.  It  is  for  the  Nepalese  people  to  evolve  their  own  polity  and 
establish  their  own  traditions  of  democracy.  We,  as  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  are  ready  to  find  ways  and  means  of  resolving  all 
outstanding  issues  and  restoring  our  traditional  relationship  in  its 
entiretv. 

One  of  the  most  stable  relationships  in  the  post-War  period  has 
been  the  time-tested  friendship  and  cooperation  between  India  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  resilience  and  dynamic  growth  of  this 
relationship  has  contributed  significantly  to  international  peace 
and  stability.  At  a  time  of  internal  restructuring  in  the  Soviet 
U nion,  both  our  countries  are  working  together  to  find  imaginative 
and  innovative  ways  to  further  strengthen  our  traditional 
friendship  and  mutually  beneficial  cooperation. 

There  has  been  a  welcome  improvement  of  India’s  relations  with 
the  United  States  in  recent  years.  The  United  States  is  our  largest 
trading  partner  and  the  major  supplier  of  high  technology.  Our 
political  dialogue  with  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  a  better 
appreciation  of  mutual  concerns  and  shared  perceptions  on  a 
number  of  issues.  I  am  confident  that  this  relationship  will 
continue  to  be  strengthened. 

There  has  been  a  significant  improvement  in  India’s  relations 
with  China.  Both  countries  are  committed  to  continuing  the 
process  of  enhancing  cooperation  in  diverse  fields  and  promoting  a 
closer  dialogue  on  international  issues.  This  is  in  the  interest  of 
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both  countries  and  for  peace,  stability  and  equitable  development 
in  Asia  and  the  world.  There  is  the  political  will  both  in  India  and 
China  to  find  a  fair,  reasonable  and  mutually  acceptable  settlement 
of  the  boundary  question. 

In  Afghanistan,  we  hope,  there  will  be  early  stoppage  of 
bloodshed  with  strict  implementation  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  a 
political  solution  arrived  at  by  our  Afghan  friends  themselves.  It  is 
important  that  Afghanistan’s  status  as  a  sovereign,  independent 
and  non-aligned  country  is  preserved. 

The  greatest  threat  to  world  peace  is  posed  by  nuclear  weapons 
and  othe  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  As  long  as  such  weapons 
exist,  the  world  must  live  with  the  threat  of  extinction  through  a 
holocaust  triggered  by  accident  or  design.  India  was  among  the 
first  countries  to  repudiate  the  rationale  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
strongly  urged  comprehensive  disarmament.  As  early  as  1946, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  said: 

“I  regard  the  employment  of  the  Atom  Bomb  for  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  men,  women  and  children,  as  the  most  diabolical  use 
of  Science.” 

Gandhiji  also  rejected  the  concept  of  deterrence.  Nuclear 
disarmament  and  its  direct  connection  with  peaceful  coexistence 
was  one  of  Pandit  Nehru’s  major  preoccupations.  He  was  fully 
alive  to  the  annihilation  that  nuclear  weapons  can  cause  but  more 
than  that,  he  was  concerned  about  the  conceptual  justification  for 
nuclear  deterrence.  For  him,  all  violence  began  in  the  human  mind 
and,  therefore,  it  was  the  human  mind  that  must  change  and  accept 
the  futility  of  the  nuclear  path. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  fundamental  rejection  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  weapons  of  war  that  India  made  many  concrete 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  nuclear  disarmament.  Nehru  was 
among  the  first  world  statesmen  to  have  demanded  a  ban  on 
nuclear  weapons  testing  in  1954.  Throughout  the  fifties,  he  led  the 
protest  against  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  this  consciousness 
contributed  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 
in  1963. 

India  took  the  initiative  in  1961  in  the  UN  General  Assembly  to 
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call  for  outlawing  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  seeking  to  adopt  a 
resolution  which  described  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

There  was  overwhelming  support  for  this  initiative  and  the  1961 
resolution  has  become  a  landmark  in  the  fight  against  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence.  In  1964,  India  also 
proposed  a  practical  approach  to  ensure  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons — both  horizontal  and  vertical.  The  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  however,  ignored  vertical  proliferation  and 
sought  to  impose  discriminatory  and  inequitable  obligations  on 
non-nuclear  weapons  States.  This  is,  on  principle,  unacceptable  to 
India. 

In  order  to  arrest  the  trend  towards  incessant  increase  in  global 
arsenals,  Indira  Gandhi  along  with  five  other  leaders,  launched  a 
Six-nation  Five-continent  Initiative  in  1984,  to  mobilise  world 
opinion  to  halt  and  reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  the  same 
spirit,  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Delhi  Declaration  in 
November  1986,  embodying  a  joint  vision  of  the  future  of  mankind 
in  a  nuclear  weapons  free  and  non-violent  world.  These  ideas  were 
carried  forward  and  presented  in  a  concrete  time-bound  Action 
Plan  for  ushering  in  a  world  without  nuclear  weapons,  which  India 
presented  to  the  United  Nations  in  1988.  The  Action  Plan  also  put 
forward  proposals  for  restructuring  the  global  security  system;  for 
disarmament  by  itself  is  not  enough,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
change  in  attitudes,  in  objectives,  in  doctrines,  so  that  armed 
rivalry  and  the  urge  for  domination  can  give  way  to  a  new  world 
order  based  on  peaceful  coexistence. 

One  of  the  major  developments  of  this  century  has  been  the 
growing  realisation  that  there  are  issues  of  global  concern  which 
transcend  partisan  and  regional  interests.  Nothing  has  driven  this 
home  more  dramatically  than  shared  environmental  and 
ecological  dangers.  Consumption  patterns  in  one  part  of  the  world 
are  inextricably  linked  with  the  well-being  of  other  parts. 
Environmental  degradation  and  denudation  of  forest  cover  affects 
our  collective  well-being.  The  issues  of  global  warming,  depletion 
of  the  ozone  layer  and  preservation  of  bio-diversity  are  already  on 
the  international  agenda.  What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive 
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approach  which  analyses  the  different  factors  which  lead  to 
environmental  degradation  in  the  developing  and  industrialised 
nations  and  evolves  equitable  solutions. 

Any  agreements  must  take  into  account  the  imperative 
requirement  of  the  developing  countries  to  overcome  poverty  and 
ensure  a  certain  basic  standard  of  living.  The  developing  nations 
would  need  to  be  given  free  access  to  environment  friendly 
technologies  and  the  additional  resources  to  facilitate  their  switch¬ 
over  to  such  technologies.  Programmes  for  afforestation  and  land 
conservation  also  need  to  be  given  priority  to  avert  the  cycle  of 
prolonged  drought  and  famine  in  which  many  developing  nations 
are  caught,  as  a  consequence  of  environmental  degradation.  India 
has  supported  the  Brundtland  Commission’s  Report  on  the 
Environment  and  is  actively  participating  in  international 
consultations  and  preparations  for  the  first  World  Conference  on 
the  Environment. 

As  Indira  Gandhi  had  pointed  out,  peace  is  also  threatened  by 
the  growing  economic  disparities  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations.  There  can  never  be  a  durable  global  peace  so  long  as 
millions  of  people  across  the  world  remain  mired  in  poverty.  A 
major  international  effort  is  needed  to  redress  the  factors 
underlying  global  poverty,  including  more  equitable  terms  of 
trade,  the  growing  problem  of  indebtedness  and  greater  financial 
flows.  Unfortunately,  the  North-South  dialogue  remains  suspended. 
We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  revive  this  dialogue. 

India  separately  took  the  initiative  to  set  up  a  summit-level 
group  of  15  developing  nations  to  try  to  evolve  a  coordinated 
approach  by  the  South  on  global  economic  issues  and  for 
intensification  of  South-South  cooperation.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  group  will  be  held  in  Malaysia  this  June.  I  look  forward  to 
participating  in  it. 

The  issue  of  democratisation  is  important  to  us.  Efforts  at  the 
national  level  must  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  concerned 
people  themselves,  their  government  and  the  State.  Problems  of 
systematic  political  change,  establishment  and  functioning  of 
representative  governments,  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  the  media 
and  judiciary — are  all  essential  parts  of  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
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a  sovereign  State  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  direct  restraining 
influences  of  international  law.  It  is,  however,  recognised  by  most 
enlightened  people  that  stabilisation  of  a  democratic  polity  is  a 
more  dependable  and  humane  way  of  solving  basic  human 
problems. 

Democratisation  also  has  the  other  important  dimension  of 
recognising  the  equality  and  sovereignty  of  all  nation-States 
irrespective  of  their  size,  location  or  resource  endowments.  A 
necessary  consequence  of  such  equality  is  the  rejection  of  the 
doctrines  of  balance  of  power  or  spheres  of  influence.  Nationalism 
is  an  important  element  in  the  identity  and  self-image  of  a  majority 
of  the  world  community.  Political  freedom  which  has  been  won  at 
great  cost,  must  not  be  subverted  through  interference.  Externally 
inspired  secession,  whether  in  the  false  garb  of  self-determination 
or  religious  identity  or  a  dubious  sub-nationalism,  is  the  anti-thesis 
of  democracy.  Pluralism  and  diversity,  tolerance  and 
reconciliation  of  opposites  have  given  India  its  national  identity. 
No  externally  inspired  effort  aimed  at  subverting  our  integrity  will 
be  allowed  to  succeed. 

The  world  today  is  undergoing  dramatic  changes.  Many  positive 
trends  are  clearly  evident.  The  cold  war  is  over  and  there  is  a 
welcome  movement  towards  detente  between  the  major  powers. 
Some  encouraging  steps  towards  disarmament  are  in  the  process  of 
being  taken.  Democratic  values  and  respect  for  human  rights  are 
finding  increasing  acceptance.  Democracy  is  taking  roots  in 
Eastern  Europe,  in  our  neighbourhood  and  elsewhere.  There  is 
evidence  of  a  new  openess  and  of  resolving  political  issues  through 
negotiations.  There  is  a  reduced  emphasis  on  dogma  and  a  greater 
emphasis  on  institutional  interdependence.  There  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  interrelationship  between  sustainable  economic 
development  and  environmental  protection.  There  is  a  growing 
concern  for  global  issues  that  transcend  narrow  nationalism  and 
focus  on  long-term  benefits  to  humanity  as  a  whole. 

But  there  are  disturbing  trends  as  well.  There  has  been  a  spurt  in 
international  terrorism.  Narcotics  have  become  an  international 
menace.  There  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  linkages  between 
narcotics  and  terrorism.  The  civilised  conduct  of  international 
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relations,  the  rule  of  law  in  democratic  societies  and  the  process  of 
development  in  several  parts  of  the  developing  world  are  being 
threatened  by  these  scourges  to  our  civilisation. 

In  a  world  economy  which  is  becoming  increasingly  inter¬ 
dependent,  there  is  the  clear  need  to  strengthen  multilateral  rules 
and  institutions  under  the  United  Nations,  for  providing  a 
framework  for  facilitating  the  global  integrative  process.  This  is 
being  threatened  by  the  disturbing  trend  to  resort  to  unilateralism 
and  bilateralism.  We  are  concerned  at  such  actions  to  bypass  and 
dilute  the  multilateral  process. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop,  and  in  the  light  of  the  major  historical 
changes  the  world  is  undergoing,  that  India  must  continue  to 
evolve  its  foreign  policy  and  enhance  its  legitimate  role  in 
international  affairs.  India  is  too  populous  and  too  large  not  to 
conceive  an  independent  and  legitimate  role  for  itself.  This  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  our  sovereignty  and  political  autonomy. 
India  seeks  to  play  a  role  consistent  with  its  inherent  strengths  and 
its  commitment  to  the  values  of  freedom,  democracy,  secularism 
and  economic  interdependence.  At  the  present  juncture,  when  the 
world  is  gradually  moving  from  conflict  and  confrontation  to 
dialogue,  mutual  understanding,  and  peaceful  cooperation,  India 
is  uniquely  placed  to  make  an  useful  contribution. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  continue  to  reflect  the  value  system  that 
is  the  basis  of  our  nationhood  and  our  identity.  India  must 
continue  to  pursue  the  middle  way  of  synthesis  between  age-old 
values  and  progressive  change.  We  must  pursue  with  greater  vigour 
the  path  of  cooperation  and  peace  based  on  political  independence 
and  an  acceptence  of  diversity. 

There  is  an  ancient  saying:  “The  truth  is  one,  but  the  wise  discern 
it  variously”.  This  philosophjy  of  tolerance  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  our  civilisation.  In  the  conduct  of  international  affairs,  this  finds 
its  best  expression  in  Panchsheel.  There  may  be  different  ways  of 
progress,  possibly  different  outlooks,  but  if  we  have  to  survive,  we 
must  learn  to  live  together  in  tolerance,  despite  our  differences. 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 


Welcoming  Nelson  Mandela 


JL  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Reception  Committee  for  Nelson  Mandela.  I  thank  you  for  your 
enthusiastic  response  to  my  invitation  to  attend  this  meeting. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  government 
committee,  even  though  the  Government  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  setting  it  up.  The  Committee  does  not  represent  any  one  political 
party  nor  does  it  represent  all  political  parties  in  our  country.  The 
politicians  who  are  present  here  today  are  in  their  personal 
capacities.  All  of  you  do  not  represent  any  single  stream  of  thought 
or  ideas.  But  this  Committee  can  yet  be  said  to  be  representative  of 
an  India  dedicated  to  the  values  of  freedom,  justice,  equality  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual;  the  values  symbolised  in  the  man  we 
are  meeting  here  to  honour  today;  Nelson  Mandela. 

On  February  11,  this  year,  Nelson  Mandela  walked  out  of 
prison.  It  was  a  moment  which  electrified  the  imagination  of  the 
world.  He  stepped  out  with  his  head  held  high,  with  a  mind 
completely  free  of  rancour  and  bitterness  after  27  years  of  cruel 
incarceration,  with  his  resolve  undiminished  to  free  his  people 
from  the  shackles  of  apartheid,  and  with  his  faith  unshaken  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  truth.  As  I  have  said  before,  he 
strode  forth  not  just  as  a  great  freedom  fighter  and  nationalist,  but  as 
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shining  symbol  of  the  supremacy  of  the  human  spirit,  the  basic 
values  of  humankind  and  of  the  aspirations  of  all  the  exploited  and 
oppressed  people  of  the  world. 

Nelson  Mandela’s  release  was  a  poignant  moment  in  history.  It 
resulted  in  a  worldwide  outpouring  of  joy  and  a  resurgence  of 
hope.  The  people  of  India  shared  in  the  exhilaration  of  this  event. 
The  enthusiasm  and  spontaneity  of  the  celebration  of  this  occasion 
and  the  popular  desire  to  welcome  Mandela  in  India  was  evident  all 
over  our  country.  I  have  received  numerous  letters  from  all  parts  of 
India,  from  cities  and  villages,  from  veterans  of  our  freedom 
struggle  and  school  children,  from  voluntary  organisations  and 
religious  groups,  from  teachers  and  public  figures.  All  of  them 
wanted  to  share  their  joy  at  Mandela’s  release  and  participate  in 
their  own  way  in  welcoming  him  to  India. 

The  momentous  event,  which  struck  so  strong  a  chord  of 
sympathy  and  hope  in  our  people,  has  also  reawakened  memories 
of  our  own  struggle  for  independence  and  our  fight  against  all 
forms  of  oppression  and  domination.  The  presence  here  today  of 
our  freedom  fighters  reminds  us  of  that  era  in  our  history  and  our 
gratitude  for  their  achievement.  Nelson  Mandela’s  release  from 
prison  is  an  event  which  recalls  the  towering  figure  of  the  Father  of 
our  Nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  whose  unwavering  quest  for  truth 
and  justice  mobilised  our  people  in  an  unique  peaceful  revolution 
which  brought  down  a  mighty  empire. 

The  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  is  an  occasion  for  us  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  goals  and  values  of  our  freedom 
struggle.  Today,  more  than  ever  before  perhaps,  there  is  the  need 
for  such  remembrance.  There  is  the  need  to  recall  the  teachings  of 
Gandhiji  and  all  that  he  stood  for — freedom,  secularism,  the 
removal  of  all  forms  of  discrimination  and  exploitation  and  the 
reaffirmation  of  human  dignity.  We  value  as  precious  and  sacred 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  our  nation,  so  dearly  obtained 
for  us  by  those  who  sacrificed  and  died,  so  that  we  may  live  as  free 
men  and  women. 

While  we  in  India  have  been  free  for  over  four  decades,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  still  suffer  the  harsh  and 
ugly  reality  of  apartheid.  In  their  struggle.  Nelson  Mandela’s 
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release  has  been  a  turning-point.  So  was  the  independence  of 
Namibia.  What  we  are  witnessing  today  would  have  been 
unthinkable  a  year  ago.  President  de  Klerk  of  South  Africa,  elected 
by  the  ruling  white  minority,  has  accepted  the  principle  of  universal 
adult  suffrage.  He  has  accepted  the  need  to  eradicate  the  pillars  of 
apartheid  and  has  promised  to  dismantle  them.  He  has  recognised 
that  as  long  as  white  discrimination  exists  in  South  Africa,  there 
will  be  no  peace.  The  first  contact,  the  ‘talks  about  talks’  which 
concluded  earlier  this  month  was  historic,  in  that  the  ruler  and 
ruled,  the  oppressor  and  the  representatives  of  the  oppressed  met 
to  decide  the  future  of  their  country. 

We  have  faith  in  Nelson  Mandela’s  ability  to  guide  his  people  on 
a  non-violent  path  towards  the  ultimate  dismantlement  of 
apartheid.  But  we  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  ahead,  nor 
do  we  feel  that  the  liberation  of  the  majority  will  be  achieved 
without  more  sacrifice.  This  is  a  time  of  hope  but  not  one  of 
complacency.  The  structures  of  apartheid  are  still  in  place.  The 
majority  in  South  Africa  still  remains  disenfranchised.  The 
international  community  has  a  duty  and  role  to  help  Mandela  in 
achieving  his  people’s  just  cause  for  majority  rule  in  a  united  and 
non-fragmented  South  Africa.  Vigilance  must  be  maintained  and 
international  sanctions  must  continue. 

India  has  had  a  close  connection  with  South  Africa.  Large 
numbers  of  our  people  had  left  our  shores,  some  voluntarily,  others 
involuntarily,  to  settle  in  South  Africa.  It  was  in  South  Africa 
where  Gandhiji  forged  his  political  tool  of  satyagraha,  which  he 
used  so  effectively  in  India’s  independence  struggle.  In  spite  of  our 
historical  and  emotional  links,  we  imposed  a  boycott  on  all 
contacts  with  South  Africa  as  a  non-violent  means  of  exerting 
pressure  for  ending  apartheid.  Today,  with  Nelson  Mandela  a  free 
man,  we  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we  will  be  able  once  again  to 
have  friendly  relations  with  a  free,  non-racial  and  democratic 
South  Africa,  a  country  which  geography  makes  an  important 
neighbour  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  That  is  a  vision  of  the  future,  a 
vision  inspired  by  the  release  of  Mr  Mandela. 

When  I  met  Nelson  Mandela  in  Namibia,  I  pledged  to  him 
India’s  continuing  support  for  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  I 
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reassured  him  that  India  will  not  relax  its  stand  on  sanctions  till  the 
process  has  moved  irreversibly  forward.  I  told  him  as  well  as  other 
leaders  that  all  nations  need  to  act  in  close  consultation  and 
coordination  with  Mr  Mandela  and  the  ANC,  and  that  we  should 
tailor  our  actions  to  their  strategy. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  my  meeting  with  Nelson  Mandela.  I 
was  impressed  not  only  by  the  dignity  of  his  bearing  but  also  by  his 
clear  vision  of  the  road  ahead  and  his  gentle  but  firm  determination 
to  reach  his  destination  on  the  chosen  path.  I  was  deeply  moved  to 
see  how  intimately  and  vividly  he  remembered  India’s 
contribution  to  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  He  told  me  how  his 
spirit  had  been  uplifted  when  in  1979,  while  in  jail,  he  received  the 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for  International  Understanding.  He 
had,  at  that  time,  sent  us  a  letter  of  thanks,  a  letter  which  was 
delayed  by  several  months  by  the  prison  authorities.  In  this  letter 
he  had  said : 

“India’s  championing  of  our  cause  assumes  all  the  more 
significance  when  we  consider  that  ours  is  but  one  of  the  153 
countries  which  constitute  the  family  of  nations  and  our  over  21 
million  people,  a  mere  fraction  of  the  world’s  population. 
Moreover  our  hardships,  though  great,  become  small  in  the 
context  of  a  turbulent  world  enveloped  by  conflict,  wars,  famine, 
malnutrition,  disease,  poverty,  illiteracy  and  hatred. 

However,  it  is  precisely  India’s  exemplary  role  in  world  affairs 
that  also  serves  to  remind  us  that  our  problems,  acute  as  they  are, 
are  part  of  humanity’s  problems  and  no  part  of  the  world  can 
dare  consider  itself  free  of  them  unless  and  until  the  day  and  last 
vestige  of  man-made  suffering  is  eradicated  from  every  corner  of 
the  world...” 

Nelson  Mandela  as  a  free  man  is  an  inspiration  and 
lemembrancer  for  India.  At  the  international  level,  his  release  is  a 
landmark,  a  signal  of  the  changes  in  the  world.  This  historic  event 
cannot  be  seen  in  isolation.  Entrenched  concepts  are  crumbling,  a 
bipolar  world  no  longer  exists. 

I  have  sought  to  share  with  you  my  own  reasons  for  the  world¬ 
wide  and  nationwide  reaction  to  Nelson  Mandela’s  release.  I  would 
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also  like  to  inform  you  that  when  I  met  Mr  Mandela,  he  promised 
to  visit  India  “after  the  rains”  in  India.  His  visit  to  India  is  likely  to 
be  his  first  visit  to  an  Asian  country.  This  Committee  will,  I  hope, 
be  able  to  throw  up  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  should  prepare  to 
receive  him.  We  might  consider  a  series  of  events  culminating  in  his 
visit,  which  could  be  celebrated  with  a  mass  rally.  I  have  invited 
some  of  you  to  join  me  in  a  smaller  Working  Committee  to  plan 
these  events. 

I  have,  in  this  context,  two  suggestions  to  make.  First,  each 
event,  whether  it  is  a  seminar  or  an  exhibition  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  values  for  which  Nelson  Mandela  stands — freedom, 
equality,  justice  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  With  each  event 
we  should  also  try  to  reawaken  throughout  the  country,  an 
awareness  of  the  goals  for  which  we  fought  and  the  need  to 
continuously  defend  our  most  valued  possession,  our  independence 
and  freedom. 

My  second  suggestion  is  somewhat  more  specific.  You  will  all  be 
aware  that  in  1904,  Mahatma  Gandhi  founded  the  Phoenix 
Settlement  in  South  Africa,  as  a  non-racial  community  committed 
to  experimenting  with  satyagraha  in  the  personal,  social,  economic 
and  political  spheres.  This  Settlement,  later,  became  closely 
identified  with  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  Unfortunately  in 
1985,  the  Settlement  was  almost  destroyed,  in  attacks  incited  by 
the  Pretoria  regime.  The  buildings  were  very  severely  damaged.  I 
put  it  to  the  Comittee  to  determine  whether  India  should  now  step 
forward  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Phoenix  Settlement,  so 
that  it  may  rise  from  the  ashes  as  a  witness  to  India’s  continuing 
and  abiding  support  for  a  non-racial  and  democratic  South  Africa, 
as  a  memorial  to  Gandhiji  and  the  values  for  which  he  stood,  as  a 
salute  to  Nelson  Mandela  and  an  encouragement  to  him  on  his 
chosen  path.  If  you  agree,  the  Working  Committee  could  examine 
this  proposal. 


Partners  in  a  Common  Endeavour 


It  is  only  fitting  that  my  first  bilateral  visit  to  Malaysia,  a  country 
with  which  we  share  an  ancient  and  abiding  friendship.  Today, 
both  our  countries  are  a  rich  mosaic  of  diverse  cultures  coexisting 
in  harmony.  In  India,  as  in  Malaysia,  the  intermingling  of  different 
ethnic,  linguistic  and  religious  groups,  lends  a  unique  richness  to 
the  national  ethos.  We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  our 
diversity.  For  us  nationalism  does  not  mean  a  monotonous 
cultural  uniformity. 

We  meet  today  as  good  friends  linked  by  our  common  historical 
experience  of  colonial  subjugation,  our  Asian  ethos  and  our 
endeavour  to  bring  about  the  economic  transformation  of  our 
societies  through  participation  and  consent.  We  are  both  striving 
to  give  a  better  life  to  our  people  based  on  freedom  and  equal 
opportunity.  Our  democracy  is  vigorous  and  sometimes  even 
noisy.  But  it  is  this  which  gives  us  strength  and  resilience. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  we  have  great  admiration  for  the  manner  in 
which  Malaysia  has  overcome  serious  problems  rooted  in  its 
colonial  past  to  emerge  as  a  cohesive  and  confident  society. 
Malaysia  has  faced  the  political  challenges  of  integration  and 
emerged  stronger.  Malaysia  is  also  a  shining  example  in  our  region 
of  how  a  once  exploited  country  dependent  on  the  export  of  a  few 
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commodities,  can  be  tranformed  into  a  self-reliant,  technologically 
modern  economy. 

As  members  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  India  and  Malaysia 
are  partners  in  a  common  endeavour  for  peace  and  development. 
Our  sovereignty  is  assured  and  enhanced  through  our  adherence  to 
non-alignment.  We  believe  in  a  democracy  of  nations,  unfettered 
by  ideological  antagonisms.  We  stand  for  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  all,  for  global  cooperation  to  build  a  better  world.  We  are  firmly 
opposed  to  the  vain  and  dangerous  pursuit  of  confrontation  and 
dominance.  In  a  world  that  is  now  beginning  to  understand  the 
validity  of  this  approach,  the  Non-aligned  Movement  must 
continue  to  play  a  vital  role. 

Winds  of  change  are  blowing  across  the  world  sweeping  away 
many  cobwebs  of  the  past.  There  is  a  welcome  reduction  of 
tensions.  Democratic  values  and  respect  for  human  rights  are  being 
given  greater  importance.  There  is  a  new  openness  and  reduced 
emphasis  on  dogma.  Political  issues  are  being  resolved  through 
negotiations  and  there  is  a  better  recognition  of  institutional 
interdependence.  The  changes  are  most  visible  in  Europe  where 
President  Gorbachev’s  vision,  and  courage  are  transforming  a 
fractured  continent.  But  the  impact  of  these  changes  is  also  being 
felt  throughout  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  even  as  we  progress  in  some  areas  we  seem  to 
take  a  step  backward  in  others.  The  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
global  political  climate  is  not  reflected  in  the  economic  sphere 
where  disparities  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations  continue  to 
widen.  The  relentless  pursuit  of  affluence  by  a  few  is  perpetuating 
the  poverty  of  the  many.  In  the  final  analysis,  a  world  without  war 
can  be  sustained  only  in  a  world  without  want. 

We  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  a  world  of  innovation  and 
technological  progress,  a  world  of  rapid  economic  integration  and 
global  interdependence.  In  developing  countries,  industrialisation 
must  be  telescoped  to  narrow  the  gap  between  them  and  the 
industrialised  countries.  Economic  progress  demands  not  only 
greater  indigenous  strength,  but  greater  cooperation  amongst 
developing  nations  to  strengthen  collective  self-reliance.  Mr  Prime 
Minister,  we  applaud  the  lead  that  you  have  taken  in  this  sphere. 
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Y our  initiative  for  setting  up  the  South  Commission  was  welcomed 
by  the  non-aligned  nations.  You  have  just  hosted  the  first  summit 
of  the  Group  of  1 5  developing  nations.  We  consider  this  meeting  as 
a  very  important  step  in  furthering  the  common  objectives  of  the 
south.  India  peldges  its  commitment  to  this  cause. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  there  is  now  a  realisation  that  the  pursuit  of 
affluence  has  seriously  degraded  the  global  environment.  In 
developing  countries,  the  grim  struggle  by  the  poor  to  survive  has 
resulted  in  destruction  of  our  forests  and  of  our  land.  To  solve  this 
crisis,  whose  adverse  impact  knows  no  national  boundaries,  the 
effort  must  also  be  universal.  This  effort  must  focus  not  just  on 
curtailing  unsustainable  lifestyles  in  the  affluent  nations,  but  also 
on  fulfilling  the  basic  needs  of  the  poor  so  that  they  are  not 
compelled  to  cut  down  trees  for  fuel  or  ravage  the  land  for  their 
food  and  habitation.  It  must  encompass  the  development  and 
diffusion  of  environmentally  benign  technologies  which  will 
promote  better  standards  of  living  without  damaging  our 
environment.  The  developing  countries  would  need  non¬ 
commercial  access  to  such  technologies  and  additional  resources  to 
compensate  for  cost  of  switching  over. 

Peace  in  our  region  is  essential  for  development.  The  question  of 
Cambodia  is  of  concern  to  all.  The  people  of  that  unfortunate 
country  were  victims  of  the  most  cruel  genocide  known  to  history. 
They  have  the  right  to  determine  their  destiny,  free  from  foreign 
interference  and  coercion.  The  problem  should  be  resolved 
through  dialogue  to  ensure  the  sovereignty,  independence  and 
non-aligned  status  of  Cambodia. 

In  our  neighbourhood,  we  have  sought  to  foster  friendly  and 
cooperative  relations  through  the  South  Asian  Association  for 
Regional  Cooperation.  Through  a  healthy  process  of  give  and  take 
and  an  effort  to  find  solutions  which  contribute  to  the  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  we  are  seeking  to  evolve  a  meaningful  framework 
for  cooperation  in  our  region.  We  do  not  minimise  the  difficulties, 
given  disparities  in  strategic  perceptions  and  levels  of  economic 
development.  We  are  confident,  however,  that  over  a  period  of 
time,  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  There  is  much  that  we  can 
learn  from  our  experience  in  consolidating  ASEAN.  However, 
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both  our  efforts  must  be  shaped  by  the  compulsions  and  the  genius 
of  our  respective  peoples. 

Malaysia  is  a  very  important  economic  partner.  We  rely  upon 
Malaysia  for  the  supply  of  many  commodities.  We  are  also  glad 
that  Indian  enterprises  and  technology  are  playing  a  part,  albeit 
small,  in  Malaysia’s  development.  This  collaboration  must  be 
expanded  to  achieve  its  full  potential.  We  must  also  strengthen 
exchanges  between  our  peoples. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  visit  your  beautiful  country 
and  to  impart  a  few  impetus  to  an  old  friendship.  I  convey  to  you 
and  the  people  of  Malaysia  the  good  wishes  of  the  people  of  India 
and  express  the  hope  that  our  two  countries  will  continue  to 
strenghen  our  friendship. 
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With  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  Sahebzada  Yakub  Khan,  New  Delhi, 
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In  conversation  with  King  Jigme  Singye  Wangchuk  of  Bhutan,  New  Delhi, 
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With  the  Kenyan  President,  Mr  Daniel  T.  arap  Moi,  New  Delhi,  3  March  1990 


With  the  President  of  Maldives,  Mr  Maumoon  Abdul  Gayoom,  New  Delhi, 
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With  Mr  Yasser  Arafat ,  President  of  the  State  of  Palestine ,  New  Delhi, 
26  March  1990 


In  conversation  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Commonwealth,  Dr  Shridath 
Ramphal,  New  Delhi,  21  April  1990 


Receiving  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Toshiki  Kaifu,  New  Delhi,  29  April 
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Receiving  the  Nepalese  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Krishna  Prasad  Bhattarai,  New  Delhi, 
8  June  1990 


In  conversation  with  the  Namibian  President,  Mr  Sam  Nujoma,  Windhoek, 
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With  the  leader  of  the  African  National  Congress,  Dr  Nelson  Mandela,  Windhoek, 
Namibia,  21  March  1990 


Paying  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Unknown  Soldier,  Moscow,  23  July  1990 


Delivering  the  address  at  the  Moscow  State  University  on  being  conferred  an 
honorary  degree,  Moscow,  23  July  1990 
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Paying  homage  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Moscow,  24  July  1990 


Exchanging  books  on  the  Indian  and  Soviet  literature  with  the  Soviet  President, 
Mr  Gorbachev  at  the  Kremlin,  24  July  1990 


On  arrival  at  Tashkent  airport,  25  July  1990 


A  Bond  of  Shared  Democratic 

Values 


It  gives  me  special  pleasure.  Your  Excellency,  to  extend  to  you,  a 
most  warm  and  cordial  welcome  on  your  first  visit  to  our  country 
as  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal.  We  are  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of 
receiving  you  in  our  midst  so  soon,  after  you  took  up  your  new 
responsibilities. 

You  are  no  stranger  to  India.  Born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganga, 
and  nurtured  in  that  cradle  of  piety  and  learning,  Varanasi,  you 
are,  in  yourself  a  fine  example  of  all  that  binds  our  countries  and 
peoples  together.  In  your  spartan  simplicity,  your  devotion  to  duty 
unmoved  by  failure  and  success  alike,  we  see  an  embodiment  of  our 
own  ancient  values.  Ties  of  close  kinship,  of  a  proud,  shared 
culture,  of  history  and  geography  alike — these  set  our  relationship 
apart  from  others.  Politically,  we  are  two  nations,  two  peoples.  But 
in  the  more  important  geography  of  the  heart,  we  are  as  one. 

Today,  when  your  courageous  people  have  written  a  new 
chapter  in  their  history,  we  feel  still  closer  to  you.  Our  sages  always 
emphasised  one  basic  truth  of  statecraft — the  mandate  of  a  ruler 
lies  in  the  support  of  his  people.  Now  we  call  this  by  another  name, 
democracy.  The  soldiers  of  our  struggle  for  independence  served 
their  apprenticeship  under  great  stalwarts  like  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Jayaprakash  Narayan.  They  learnt  that 
freedom  does  not  simply  descend  to  a  people.  It  has  to  be  fought  for 
and  won.  Freedom  has  also  to  be  safeguarded  through  vigilance, 
and  preserved  through  sacrifice. 

We  will  never  forget  that  in  our  struggle  for  independence,  many 
great  sons  of  Nepal — Ganesh  Man  Singh,  B.P.  Koirala,  you 
yourself  and  many  others — stood  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us.  No  words,  however  heartfelt,  would  be  adequate  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  this  spontaneous  solidarity.  We  can 
only  pay  you,  Excellency,  and  through  you  to  the  people  of  Nepal, 
whom  you  represent,  the  ultimate  compliment  when  we  say  to  you 
‘Welcome  back  home’. 

We  welcome  you  today  as  the  representative  of  a  new  Nepal,  a 
Nepal  on  the  path  to  full  democracy.  Now  there  is  yet  another  bond 
that  links  us,  the  bond  of  shared  democratic  values.  What  you  have 
achieved  was  at  no  small  cost.  It  is  from  such  shared  suffering  and 
sacrifice  that  a  people  emerges  stronger.  We  are  convinced  that 
however  difficult  the  tasks  the  future  may  hold  for  the  people  of 
Nepal,  they  will  tackle  them  with  fortitude,  unity  and  success.  In 
this  new  crusade  that  is  just  beginning,  your  brothers  and  sisters  of 
India  offer  you  not  merely  sympathy,  but  solidarity. 

We  attach  high  priority  to  improving  relations  with  our 
neighbours.  In  this  Nepal  has  pride  of  place.  India  and  Nepal  share 
ties  that  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  recorded  history.  Today,  we 
owe  it  to  our  peoples — to  our  past,  present  and  future  generation  to 
ensure  that  this  legacy  of  brotherliness,  trust  and  understanding,  is 
not  squandered.  History  teaches  us  that  like  institutions, 
relationships  are  easy  to  damage,  but  difficult  to  build.  Let  us, 
therefore,  restore  what  we  had,  not  partially  but  in  its  entirety. 

This  is  a  task  that  requires  much  heart-searching,  a  real  desire  to 
understand  what  went  wrong  and  why.  Not  to  find  fault  or  assign 
blame,  but  to  learn  from  the  past.  We  must  not  merely  re-establish 
mutual  trust,  we  must  learn  to  understand  each  other’s  genuine 
concerns  to  appreciate  them  in  the  %  proper  spirit  and  to 
accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible.  Without  this,  any 
relationship,  however  old  and  however  strong,  will  always  be 
subject  to  recurrent  tensions.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  deep  into  the 
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past.  Let  us  work  to  resolve,  in  the  friendliest  possible  spirit  and 
with  a  sense  of  urgency,  all  the  outstanding  problems  between  us, 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  that  is  mutually  acceptable  and 
mutually  beneficial. 

Given  sincerity  and  goodwill,  this  is  no  impossible  task.  In  our 
national  identities,  in  our  independence  and,  above  all,  in  our 
friendship,  we  are  both  equals.  We  are  conscious  of  the  inherent 
asymmetries  and,  therefore,  do  not  seek  strict  reciprocity  in  our 
relationship.  We  only  seek  genuine  understanding  of  our  key 
concerns.  India  will  more  than  reciprocate  such  understanding. 

I  am  happy  that  we  have  made  a  good  and  promising  beginning 
in  this  joint  endeavour.  Let  us  go  further  and  build  on  this  till  our 
friendship  regains  its  old  lustre.  We  want  it  to  be  an  example,  to  our 
region  and  beyond,  of  what  true  friendship  between  nations  and 
peoples  should  and  can  be. 

We  must  look  to  the  future.  Let  the  new  decade  be  one  in  which 
we  work  together  to  better  the  lives  of  our  peoples.  The 
Government  and  the  people  of  India  stand  ready  to  cooperate,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  in  any  manner  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
do,  with  our  brothers  in  Nepal.  Let  us  go  beyond  mere  problem 
solving.  While  maintaining  intact  the  time-tested  foundation  of 
our  relationship,  let  us  strengthen  its  structure  by  adding  new 
dimensions  of  cooperation.  Together,  there  is  little  that  we  cannot 
achieve.  Let  us,  therefore,  begin. 

There  is  a  historic  inevitability  about  our  relationship. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  had  a  deep  and  abiding  affection  for  the 
land  and  people  of  Nepal,  put  it  most  aptly: 

“From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  look  at  it,  it  appears  that 
.as  in  the  past,  the  future  also,  of  Nepal  and  India,  lies  in 
cooperation  with  each  other  and  moving  ahead  together.  It  is 
obvious  that  sometimes  when  two  countries  are  faced  with 
different  problems,  such  problems  have  to  be  solved  by  them 
separately.  But,  as  I  have  said,  history,  culture  and  so  many 
things  have  so  moulded  us  together  that  the  tie  has  become 
unbreakable.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  broken  or  weakened  at 
someone’s  will.” 
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I  have  often  wondered  about  the  resilience  of  this  relationship, 
that  has  survived  many  ups  and  downs,  and  yet  emerged  stronger.  I 
now  realise  that  this  is  because  it  is  not  one  between  our 
Governments  or  our  leaders  alone.  It  is,  above  all,  a  relationship  of 
affection  and  belonging  to  the  people  of  Nepal  and  of  India. 


Furthering  Regional  Cooperation 


W  hen  i  was  here  four  years  ago,  I  was  captivated  by  the  beauty  of 
your  islands.  The  breathtaking  colours,  the  magnificent  corals,  the 
blue  lagoons  and  the  myriad  islands  that  your  people  inhabit,  all 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  I  had  resolved  then  that  I  must 
come  back  to  Maldives  again.  In  between,  1  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Your  Excellency,  as  also  other  friends  from  Maldives, 
and  renewed  our  contacts  from  time  to  time. 

I  consider  it  a  special  honour  to  be  the  first  Head  of  Government 
to  visit  your  country  during  the  25th  year  of  your  independence. 
We,  in  India,  look  back  to  our  own  struggle  for  independence  as 
the  formative  years  of  our  own  ideals  and  values — freedom  of 
thought,  expression  and  religion;  a  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
a  commitment  to  international  peace  and  friendship.  Both  our 
countries  recognise  the  supreme  importance  of  not  only  preserving 
our  freedom  and  national  independence,  but  of  nurturing  it 
carefully.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  both  Maldives  and  India  stand  by 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  We  both 
attach  fundamental  importance  to  retaining  our  complete  freedom 
of  judgement  and  action  in  international  relations,  unencumbered 
by  blocs  or  alliances.  In  recent  years,  we  have  watched  with 
admiration  the  way  you  have  safeguarded  your  national 
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independence  and  refused  to  compromise  on  your  sovereignty.  We 
have  also  admired  your  efforts,  Mr  President,  to  bring  to  your 
people  a  more  open  government,  more  responsive  to  the  urges  and 
aspirations  of  the  people. 

Mr  President,  we  stand  today  at  the  crossroads  of  history.  The 
antagonisms  between  the  major  powers  have  been  dramatically 
reduced,  even  if  they  have  not  disappeared  altogether.  There  is 
genuine  hope  that  the  fractured  continent  of  Europe  may  be  able  to 
move  towards  the  vision  of  a  common  European  home.  We 
welcome  these  changes.  Y et  we  feel  that  they  are  not  enough.  There 
can  be  no  lasting  peace  as  long  as  the  divide  between  the  rich  and 
poor  nations  continues  to  grow.  A  stable  world  order  cannot  be 
built  on  the  increasing  affluence  of  the  few  and  the  continuing 
impoverishment  of  the  many.  A  concerted  and  determined  effort 
by  the  international  community  is  required  to  eliminate  global 
poverty. 

Equally  compelling  is  the  need  for  international  cooperation  to 
arrest  the  degradation  of  the  global  environment.  It  is  only  now 
that  we  are  realising  the  organic  connection  between  all  aspects  of 
the  ecological  cycle.  Any  damage  to  one  link  affects  the  entire 
chain.  For  countries  like  Maldives,  their  very  survival  is  at  stake. 
The  rise  in  the  ocean  level  is  a  real  threat  and  one  which  no  country 
can  meet  on  its  own.  Your  Excellency  has  repeatedly  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  world  community  to  Maldives’  concerns  on  this 
score.  We  must  urgently  analyse  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
and  identify  remedial  measures  which  need  to  be  taken. 

Thus  South  Asian  region  is  rich  in  human  and  natural  resources. 
Yet  we  remain  amongst  the  world’s  poorest.  Peace  and  stability  in 
our  region  and  expansion  of  regional  cooperation  is  essential  to 
enable  us  to  rapidly  develop  our  economies.  In  the  last  six  months, 
in  keeping  with  the  mandate  given  to  us  by  our  people,  we  have 
tried  to  give  a  new  positive  thrust  to  relations  with  our 
neighbouring  countries.  We  have  been  successful  in  resolving 
difficult  problems  and  reviving  trust  and  confidence  with  others. 
We  will  continue  these  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  give  a 
collective  push  to  the  process  of  regional  cooperation  under 
SAARC.  We  need  to  work  together  more  effectively  to  curb  the 
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menace  of  terrorism.  We  need  to  expand  trade  and  economic 
cooperation.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  feeding  old 
antagonisms  and  letting  them  become  roadblocks  in  the  evolution 
of  our  region  into  a  community  of  prosperous  nations  at  peace  with 
themselves  and  with  the  world. 

Excellency,  the  relationship  between  India  and  Maldives  is 
exemplary.  There  are  no  problems  between  us.  Our  cooperation 
embraces  areas  of  direct  benefit  to  the  people,  such  as  health  and 
education.  There  is  growing  cooperation  in  the  field  of  culture  and 
in  preservation  of  national  treasures.  There  are  other  areas  in 
which  we  could  work  together,  such  as  tourism  and  fishing.  We 
greatly  value  our  close  friendship  with  Maldives;  a  friendship 
which  is  based  on  mutual  respect,  sensitivity  to  each  other’s 
concerns  and  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  our  people. 

Mr  President,  let  me  once  again  congratulate  your  Government 
and  your  people  on  the  completion  of  25  years  of  your 
independence.  I  greatly  look  forward  to  visiting  you  again  for  the 
SAARC  summit  which  will  be  a  fitting  finale  to  the  year-long 
celebrations  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  your  country’s  independence. 

I  wish  you,  Mr  President,  and  Madame  Gayoom  good  health 
and  success  in  all  your  endeavours  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  Maldvies.  May  the  friendship  between  Maldives  and 
India  continue  to  flourish. 


Indo-Maldives  Historic  Ties 


M  y  wife  and  I  bring  warm  greetings  from  the  people  of  India  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Maldives.  It  is  an  honour  for  us  to  be 
here  with  you  during  this  historic  year — the  Silver  Jubilee  of  your 
independence.  Please  accept  on  this  happy  occasion  our 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  and 
progress  of  your  country. 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  words  of  welcome.  Since  our  arrival 
in  Maldives,  my  wife  and  I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  love  and 
affection  showered  upon  us.  I  first  came  to  Maldives  four  years 
ago.  The  beauty  of  your  islands,  the  serenity  of  your  people,  and 
the  warmth  of  your  friendship  have  remained  fresh  in  my  memory. 
That  is  why,  when  your  President  invited  me  to  visit  Maldives  this 
year,  I  accepted  readily — and  very  happily.  This  is  my  first  foreign 
visit  within  the  SAARC  region  as  Prime  Minister,  and  1  think  it  is 
only  appropriate  that  it  should  be  to  the  Maldives. 

Relations  between  our  countries  stretch  back  into  the  mists  of 
history.  In  ancient  India,  our  people  knew  your  country  as  ‘Mala 
Dweepa’  or  a  Garland  of  Islands,  an  apt  description  of  your 
beautiful  country.  In  our  ancient  folklore  there  is  mention  of  the 
‘thousand  islands'  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  close  interaction 
between  our  countries  over  the  centuries  is  clear  from  the  many 
similarities  in  our  languages,  culture,  customs  and  traditions. 
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In  contemporary  times,  too,  India  and  Maldives  have  continued 
to  enjoy  very  friendly  and  warm  relations.  There  are  no  problems 
between  us.  Our  countries  may  be  very  different  in  size,  but  our 
relationship  is  based  on  equality  and  respect  for  each  other’s 
sovereignty  and  each  other’s  sensitivities.  It  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  relations  between  India  and  Maldives  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  relations  between  any  two  neighbouring 
countries.  The  close  understanding  between  us  has  been  helped  by 
frequent  contacts.  Your  President’s  visit  to  India  earlier  this  year 
was  the  first  State  visit  by  a  foreign  Head  of  State  after  my 
Government  assumed  office.  The  visit  of  my  colleague,  I.K.  Gujral, 
to  Maldives  in  January  this  year  was  his  first  visit  abroad  as  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  India.  These  visits  demonstrate  the  level  and 
extent  of  our  close  interaction,  understanding  and  friendship. 

In  January  this  year,  we  were  honoured  when  President  Gayoom 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Indira  Gandhi  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Male.  This  project  symbolises  in  concrete  form  the  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries  which  has,  as  its  basic  concern,  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  This  is  equally  true  in  the  field  of  education. 
We  are  glad  that  a  large  number  of  young  people  from  Maldives 
are  coming  to  India  for  education  and  training.  We  believe  that  the 
people  are  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation.  We  are  happy  to  cooperate 
with  Maldives  in  the  development  of  human  knowledge  and  skills. 
We  take  special  pride  in  our  cooperation  with  your  experts  in 
restoring  and  preserving  the  Hukuru  Miskiy.  Its  ancient  and 
beautiful  edifice  reflects  the  very  essence  of  your  culture  and 
civilisation. 

While  we  are  glad  to  share  our  expertise  in  these  and  in  other 
areas,  we  are  equally  keen  to  learn  from  you.  Your  precious 
ecological  system  of  Maldives  is  unique  in  the  world.  We  have 
much  to  learn  from  your  experience  in  tuna  and  skipjack  fishing, 
your  knowledge  of  rain  water  harvesting,  your  impressive 
development  of  tourism  on  your  islands,  while  preserving  their 
natural  beauty,  and  your  own  customs  and  traditions.  This  is  what 
gives  our  cooperation  that  special  quality.  It  is  not  a  one-way 
traffic.  We  both  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  each  other.  We  both 
benefit  from  our  cooperation. 
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It  was  in  this  spirit  of  friendship  and  mutual  respect  that  we 
responded  to  your  call  for  assistance  on  November  3,  1988,  when  a 
band  of  mercenaries  attempted  to  subvert  your  national 
independence.  It  is  an  article  of  faith  with  us  that  small  States  like 
Maldives  have  an  inalienable  right  to  live  in  peace  without  having 
to  divert  their  precious  resources  into  maintaining  large  armies. 
That  is  why  we  co-sponsored  the  resolution  brought  by  your 
Government  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  security  of  small  States. 
We  hope  that  the  U  nited  Nations  will  soon  evolve  a  system  that  will 
enhance  the  security  of  small  nations  and  reduce  their  vulnerability 
to  externally  sponsored  subversion.  We  need  to  create  a  global 
climate  in  which  nations,  irrespective  of  their  size  and  military 
power,  can  live  in  peace  and  pursue  their  economic  development 
and  a  better  life  for  their  people. 

Let  me  thank  you  once  again,  and,  through  you,  the  people  of 
Maldives,  for  the  warm  welcome  extended  to  me,  my  wife  and  my 
delegation,  and  the  friendship  extended  by  the  people  of  Maldives 
to  the  people  of  India.  As  you  embark  upon  your  next  25  years  of 
growth  and  development,  we  offer  you  our  continuing  friendship, 
our  wholehearted  cooperation  and  our  sincere  good  wishes  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  your  people. 


Developments  in  Relationship  with 

the  Neighbours 


1  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  perceptions  on  my 
recent  visits  abroad  and  developments  in  our  relationship  with  our 
neighbours. 

I  visited  Malaysia,  accompanied  by  our  Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  to  participate  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Summit-level 
Group  on  South-South  Cooperation  and  Consultation  (G-15) 
from  June  1  to  3.  Apart  from  Malaysia  and  India,  the  participating 
countries  from  five  continents  were  Algeria,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  Indonesia,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Peru,  Senegal, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia  and  Zimbabwe.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of 
its  kind,  representing  the  commencement  of  a  process  of  regular 
consultations  and  coordination  through  annual  Summit  meetings. 
The  next  Summit  will  be  held  in  June  next  year  in  Venezuela. 

All  of  us  recognised  that  it  was  in  our  respective  national 
interests  as  well  as  in  our  collective  interest  to  devise  common 
strategies  to  adjust  to  the  sweeping  changes  taking  place  at  an 
unprecedented  pace  in  the  world  economy.  Many  old  attitudes  and 
approaches  had  either  become  irrelevant  or  had  to  be  recast  taking 
into  account  existing  trends  and  realities.  The  movement  towards 
an  increasingly  interdependent  and  integrated  world  seems 
irreversible,  making  the  strengthening  of  the  multilateral  system  all 
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the  more  necessary.  We  agreed,  in  this  context,  to  promote  South- 
South  cooperation  and  to  coordinate  our  positions  on 
international  issues. 

We  emphasised  the  need  to  coordinate  our  efforts  to  achieve  a 
balanced  outcome  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations,  taking  into  account  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
developing  countries.  We  agreed  on  the  need  to  reverse  the  recent 
trends  towards  unilateralism  and  selective  bilateralism  which 
threaten  the  multilateral  trading  system. 

We  went  beyond  statements  of  intent  by  deciding  on  a  number  of 
concrete  projects  on  South-South  cooperation.  The  Summit 
accepted  India’s  proposals  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  solar 
energy  and  biotechnology.  We  will  be  convening  expert  level 
meetings  to  develop  these  projects.  Our  suggestion  about  a  second 
round  of  negotiations  on  the  Global  System  of  Trade  Preferences 
( C i S T P )  among  developing  countries  was  also  endorsed  by  the 
Summit.  A  financing  agreement  for  trade  would  be  adopted  by 
interested  countries  in  pairs  and  separately  an  expert  group  from 
Central  Banks  will  work  out  ways  to  expand  this  to  an  inter¬ 
regional  payments  arrangement.  A  South  Investment,  Trade  and 
Technology  Data  Exchange  Centre  will  endeavour  to  remove  the 
information  gap  for  facilitating  investment  and  trade  among 
developing  countries.  A  Business  and  Investment  Forum  will  bring 
businessmen  and  officials  together  for  promoting  trade  and 
investment  opportunities  in  developing  countries. 

The  G-15  Summit  provided  me  with  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
several  leaders  for  an  useful  exchange  of  views  on  bilateral  and 
international  issues.  Our  stand  on  Pakistani  aid  to  terrorism  and 
secessionism  in  Punjab  and  Jammu  and  Kashmir  was  appreciated 
by  all  the  leaders  1  talked  to. 

My  bilateral  meetings  with  the  other  Heads  of  State  and 
Government  also  gave  me  an  useful  insight  into  the  socio¬ 
economic  strategies  of  other  developing  countries  in  the  light  of 
global  changes.  The  tremendous  changes  that  I  saw  in  Malaysia, 
since  my  last  visit  to  that  country  as  a  junior  Minister  in  1975,  were 
also  revealing.  The  benefits  of  their  high  growth  rates  have 
percolated  to  all  levels  of  society  and  significantly  reduced  the 
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percentage  of  their  population  below  the  poverty  line.  One  result  of 
growing  prosperity  is  the  marked  reduction  in  ethnic  tensions  in 
that  country.  Experiences  in  other  countries  cannot  always  be 
emulated.  But  I  feel  that  rather  than  exclusively  looking  at 
industrialised  countries,  developing  countries  can  learn  much 
more  from  each  other’s  experiences  through  closer  interaction  than 
has  taken  place  hitherto. 

After  the  G-15  Summit.  I  paid  a  one-day  bilateral  visit  to 
Malaysia  on  June  4.  It  was  the  first  Prime  Ministerial  visit  from 
India  to  that  country  since  Smt  Indira  Gandhi’s  visit  22  years  ago. 
This  visit  has  helped  in  the  strengthening  of  our  ties  with  an 
important  South-East  Asian  country,  which  has  more  people  of 
Indian  origin  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Prime  Minister 
Mahathir  and  I  agreed,  in  principle,  to  upgrade  the  official  level 
Joint  Committee  to  a  Joint  Commission,  to  be  co-chaired  by  the 
Ministers  of  External  Affairs  of  the  two  countries.  We  also  decided 
to  enhance  trade,  promote  bilateral  and  third  country  tourism, 
increase  the  frequency  of  flights  between  the  two  countries  and 
enhance  our  cooperation  in  the  field  of  education,  particularly 
medical  education  for  Malaysians  in  India.  It  is  also  our  hope  that 
Malaysia  will  offer  more  projects  to  Indian  firms  on  a  negotiated 
basis  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  our  trade. 

My  visit  to  Maldives  from  June  22  to  24,  was  my  first  bilateral 
visit  to  a  South  Asian  country,  and  the  first  visit  to  Maldives  by  a 
Head  of  Government  during  the  Silver  Jubilee  year  of  their 
independence.  The  visit  helped  in  consolidating  our  traditionally 
close  ties  with  Maldives,  which  has  assumed  a  new  warmth  after 
our  assistance  in  foiling  the  mercenary  attempt  to  subvert  their 
independence  in  November  1988. 

During  my  talks  with  President  Gayoom,  we  reviewed  various 
ongoing  projects  of  cooperation,  including  the  setting  up  of  the 
Indira  Gandhi  Memorial  Hospital  in  Male,  and  fixed  target  dates 
for  their  completion.  In  addition,  we  agreed  to  assist  Maldives  by 
setting  up  a  Vocational  Training  Centre  and  a  Hotel  Training 
School,  both  of  which  would  contribute  directly  to  the  well-being 
of  their  people  and  help  their  economy.  We  also  reviewed  our 
ongoing  cooperation  for  strengthening  the  defence  capability  of 
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Maldives.  Our  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Tourism,  who 
accompanied  me,  had  useful  discussions  with  his  counterparts  for 
promoting  cooperation  in  tourism  and  enhancing  trade. 

In  my  letter  of  June  21,1  had  informed  you  about  the  successful 
outcome  of  Prime  Minister  Bhattarai’s  visit  to  India.  Since  then  we 
spared  no  efforts  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  our  commitments 
under  the  Indo-Nepal  Joint  Communique  of  June  10.  All  trade  and 
transit  routes  are  fully  operational;  supplies  of  POL,  coal  etc.  have 
been  resumed  and  trade  preferences  for  Nepalese  exports  restored 
and  enhanced.  The  Nepalese  Government  have  removed  Indian 
nationals  from  the  ambit  of  the  work  permit  scheme  and  restored 
agreed  tariff  preferences  for  our  exports.  The  implementation  of 
various  commitments  is  being  kept  under  regular  review. 

The  recurrence  of  violence  in  Sri  Lanka  has  caused  us  deep 
concern.  We  would  like  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  resumption 
of  negotiations  with  all  parties  concerned  for  fully  meeting  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Sri  Lankan  Tamils,  within  the 
framework  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  their  country.  Our 
concerns  regarding  civilian  casualties,  safety  and  security  of 
Tamils,  and  the  possible  involvement  of  foreign  countries,  have 
been  reiterated  to  the  Sri  Lankan  Government  during  the  visit  of 
their  Foreign  Secretary  to  New  Delhi  earlier  this  month. 

In  recent  months,  the  momentum  of  our  bilateral  exchanges  with 
China  has  been  maintained  and  there  has  been  growing 
cooperation  in  international  forums.  Our  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
made  a  successful  visit  to  China,  which  enhanced  mutual 
understanding  and  resulted  in  the  identification  of  areas  of 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Visitors  from  China 
included  the  Foreign  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Metallurgical 
Industry  and  the  State  Councillor  for  Economic  Restructuring. 
The  steady  improvement  in  our  relations  with  China  will  continue 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Our  relations  with  Pakistan  are  unfortunately  not  in  keeping 
with  the  general  positive  trend  in  our  relationship  with  our  other 
neighbours.  The  central  issue  is  Pakistan’s  aid  to  terrorism  and 
secessionism  in  Punjab  and  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  We  have  made  it 
clear  to  Pakistan  that  normalisation  of  our  relationship  will  not  be 
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possible  until  they  stop  their  support  to  terrorism  and  subversion 
in  our  country. 

We  remain  committed  to  the  Simla  Agreement,  which  provides 
for  all  differences  to  be  resolved  bilaterally  and  peacefully,  without 
bringing  in  third  parties.  In  spite  of  provocations,  we  have 
exercised  restraint,  while  ensuring  that  our  security  is  not 
compromised.  We  had  taken  the  initiative  and  proposed  a 
confidence  building  package  to  Pakistan,  comprising  both 
political  and  military  elements.  Though  the  Pakistani  Government 
did  not  react  fully  and  in  specific  terms  to  the  proposals  sent  by  us, 
we  have  agreed  to  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  two 
countries.  This  meeting  will  take  place  in  Islamabad  from  July  1 8. 1 
hope  that  these  discussions  will  result  in  the  defusing  of  tensions, 
and  that  the  Government  of  Pakistan  will  realise  the  need  to 
honour  the  Simla  Agreement  in  letter  and  spirit. 


Dawn  of  the  Golden  Age 


I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  honour  that  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  today.  We  in  India  have  envied  the  excellence  of  education  that 
you  have  been  able  to  impart  to  the  students  in  this  great 
University.  We  have  noted  the  high  and  sustained  quality  of  your 
research,  and  have  wished  to  emulate  you.  We  are  particularly 
impressed,  because  the  achievements  of  your  University  show  us 
what  is  possible  in  the  field  of  higher  education  under  the  guidance 
of  an  enlightened  State. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  for  another  reason.  This  is  one  of 
your  seats  of  learning  where  the  precepts  of  perestroika  are  being 
forged  in  the  heat  of  debate.  Perestroika  is  both  a  product  and  a 
prime  mover.  For  forty-five  years,  the  world  was  locked  in  a  cold 
war  that  forced  mankind  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  nuclear 
bombs.  For  two  hundred  years  before  that  the  world  had 
experienced  increasingly  bitter  conflicts  that  culminated  in  the  two 
most  horrifying  wars  in  human  history.  Yet,  today,  war  itself  is 
becoming  obsolete.  A  golden  age,  that  our  philosophers  and  saints 
yearned  after  for  three  millennia,  and  that  inspired  the  Father  of 
our  Nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  is  within  our  grasp,  if  only  we  have 
the  courage  and  vision  to  reach  out  for  it. 

Your  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  that  courage.  I 
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remember  the  disbelief  with  which  the  world  greeted  his  offer  to 
President  Reagan  of  a  nuclear-free  world  in  ten  years  at  Reykjavik. 
That  initiative  started  a  process  that  has  ended  the  cold  war  and  set 
off  an  explosion  of  peace. 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  about  perestroika,  know  that  your 
President’s  peace  initiative  was  not  a  limited  strategy.  It  was  one 
component  of  a  total  programme  whose  aim  was  “to  lift  the 
individual  spiritually,  respecting  his  inner  world  and  giving  him 
moral  strength”.  This  was  a  precondition,  as  he  put  it,  for  “making 
progress  in  production,  science  and  technology,  culture  and  art, 
and  in  all  social  spheres”. 

We  know  that  perestroika  touched  off  a  chain  reaction  across 
the  entire  globe.  But  we  may  not  know  precisely  why  it  did  so.  The 
answer  may  well  be  that  it  happened,  and  in  fact  symbolised,  the 
end  of  one  epoch  of  social  evolution,  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
What  we  may  be  witnessing  now  is  the  dawn  of  the  age  of 
technology. 

1  do  not  advance  this  thought  lightly.  Nor  do  I  present  it  to  you 
as  a  settled  conclusion.  It  is  a  hypothesis,  that  would  explain  many 
of  the  apparent  paradoxes  of  our  time.  I  have  chosen  to  share  it 
with  you  because  there  could  be  no  better  place,  or  more  learned 
and  receptive  audience. 

Technology  has  always  shaped  our  lives.  The  industrial 
revolution  came  of  age  with  the  discovery  of  the  steam  engine.  For 
the  first  time,  man  was  no  longer  dependent  on  wind,  water  and 
animal  power  to  accomplish  his  tasks.  Fossil  fuels  enabled  him  to 
concentrate  huge  amounts  of  energy  on  specific  tasks.  Productivity 
grew  and  grew.  The  mills  of  early  capitalism  were  hungry.  They 
had  to  be  fed  with  raw  materials  and  markets  had  to  be  found  for 
their  products.  The  search  for  raw  materials  and  markets  give  rise 
to  colonialism  and  the  race  to  acquire  colonies  led  to  war.  From  the 
exploitation  of  mother  earth,  the  industrial  revolution  led 
inexorably  to  the  exploitation  of  our  fellow  men. 

Today,  technology  promises  to  take  us  beyond  this  dismal  stage 
of  human  history.  The  keyway  once  again  lies  in  energy. 
Technology  promises  to  make  renewable  sources  of  energy,  cheap 
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and  viable  in  the  near  future.  Renewable  energy  will  make  possible 
decentralised  development. 

Decentralised  economy  could  mean  a  more  decentralised  and 
democratic  policy.  Side  by  side  technology  is  leading  to  new  forms 
of  unity.  The  revolution  in  transport  and  information  technology  is 
turning  the  world  into  a  single  integrated  market.  The  world  is, 
therefore,  becoming  truly  interdependent.  What  shape  this  unity  in 
diversity  will  finally  take  cannot  be  foretold  now.  But  the 
likelihood  of  war,  particularly  nuclear  war,  will  certainly  diminish. 

Technology  is  also  impelling  the  world  towards  peace  in  other 
ways.  It  has  been  obvious  for  many  years,  that  the  ability  to 
develop  and  apply  technology,  has  increasingly  become  the 
source  of  power  in  our  world.  What  was  not  equally  apparent 
earlier,  but  can  now  be  seen  with  hindsight,  is  that  shortly  after  the 
second  world  war,  the  relationship  between  capital  and  technology 
got  reversed.  Earlier  it  was  appropriate  to  say  that  every  piece  of 
capital,  for  instance  every  machine,  embodied  a  particular 
technology.  Today,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say  that  each 
technology  requires  some  capital  to  service  it.  Once  technology 
advances,  that  piece  of  capital  rapidly  loses  its  value  and  has  to  be 
thrown  away.  Technological  change  has  thus  acquired  a 
momentum  of  its  own. 

In  the  industrialised  nations,  the  growing  importance  of 
technology  in  relation  to  capital  is  reflected  in  the  rising  rate  of 
technological  obsolescence.  Chemical  plants,  in  which  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested,  are  entirely  replaced  in 
seven  to.  eight  years,  because  a  faster,  cheaper  or  more  energy 
efficient  process  has  been  developed. 

As  more  and  more  money  is  poured  into  research,  technology 
develops  faster  and  faster.  In  the  post-war  world,  technological 
change  has  acquired  a  life  of  its  own.  Today,  it  shapes  our  working, 
social  and  even  international  relations. 

In  the  post-war  world,  several  countries  have  developed 
impressive  technological  and  scientific  capabilities,  but  our 
experiences  have  shown  that  the  capacity  to  generate  technology  is 
not  sufficient.  To  reap  its  benefit,  we  must  harness  it  to  the 
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production  process.  The  only  sure  way  of  doing  this  is  to  encourage 
competition. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  true.  Those  who 
succeed  most  fully  in  harnessing  technological  innovation  to  the 
production  of  saleable  products,  are  the  ones  who  dominate  the 
market  place. 

It  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  technology  has  simply  replaced 
capital  as  the  “base”  of  all  human  relations:  that  just  as  dominance 
and  dependence,  both  within  a  nation  and  between  nations,  once 
centered  around  the  possession  of  capital,  in  the  years  to  come  it 
will  centre  around  control  and  deployment  of  technology. 

If  this  were  to  be  so,  the  world  would  simply  see  a  few  small 
movements  on  the  international  ladder  of  power.  Some  countries 
would  go  up  a  few  steps,  while  others  would  move  down,  but  the 
relationship  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  divide  between  the  ‘haves’ 
and  the  ‘have-nots’  would  not  change. 

There  is  a  genuine  apprehension  that  this  will  happen.  We  have 
seen  and  are  witnessing  even  now  attempts  to  turn  the  control  of 
technology  into  another  instrument  of  domestic  and  international 
dominance.  But  in  the  long  run,  I  do  not  think  these  attempts  will 
succeed. 

I  believe  that  in  the  age  that  is  dawning,  technology  will  shape 
human  and  international  relationships  in  a  very  different  way  from 
the  past.  Instead  of  sharpening  conflicts,  it  will  reduce  them. 
Instead  of  hardening  divisions  in  a  society,  it  will  soften  them. 

The  advance  of  technology  is  blurring  lines  of  conflict  between 
classes  within  each  nation.  Karl  Marx  had  postulated  an 
irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  owners  of  capital  and  the 
proletariat.  Instead,  today  proletariat  increasingly  has  college 
degrees  in  computer  sciences  and  sits  before  consqles  in  air- 
conditioned  rooms,  while  robots  do  the  actual  work  on  the  factory 
floor.  What  the  rise  in  importance  of  technology  has  done  is  to 
create  an  infinite  gradation  within  the  working  class,  so  that  the 
proletariat  whom  Marx  had  described,  the  unskilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  of  early  capitalism,  are  now  only  a  tiny  proportion 
of  the  work  force.  In  the  same  way,  technology  has  downgraded  the 
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importance  of  the  owners  of  capital,  and  of  the  old-style 
production  managers  on  the  shop-floor.  It  has  created,  instead,  a 
new  managerial  elite  of  designers,  materials  and  process 
technologists,  and  others,  who  bear  almost  no  relationship  to  the 
old  owner-capitalist  of  the  early  19th  century. 

Thus  society,  instead  of  being  divided  increasingly  into  two 
hostile  camps  around  a  single  central  line  of  conflict,  has  become 
an  infinite  gradation  of  talents  and  attitudes,  incomes  and  status. 
In  such  societies,  stepping  up  the  ladder  becomes  relatively  easy, 
and  conflict  becomes  unnecessary. 

Technology  is  also  reducing  conflict  between  nations.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  capitalist  epoch,  the  competition  for  colonies,  or 
‘spheres  of  influence’,  that  could  provide  both  raw  materials  and 
captive  markets,  led  countries  to  war.  In  sharp  contrast,  today  the 
imperatives  of  technology  are  propelling  nations  towards  peace. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  revolution  in  transport  and 
information  technology  has  turned  the  world  into  a  single  global 
market.  Dominance  in  this  global  market  is  the  true  measure  of 
power.  But  trade,  and  particularly  international  trade,  can  flourish 
only  when  there  is  peace.  Nothing  disrupts  it  as  completely  as  war. 
Thus,  today  the  dominant  trading  nations  of  the  world  have  a 
vested  interest  in  peace  that  is  as  strong  as  the  vested  interest  they 
may  have  once  had  in  war. 

Lastly,  in  the  age  of  technology  war  has  become  obsolete 
because  keeping  ahead  in  weapons  technology  has  become 
prohibitively  expensive.  As  technological  progress  has  speeded  up, 
each  new  generation  of  weapons  has  come  more  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  previous  one.  The  cost  of  staying  ahead  of  one’s 
adversary  has  grown  heavier  and  heavier. 

We  have  seen  nation  after  nation  fall  out  of  the  arms  race  and 
abandon  the  development  of  its  latest  generation  of  weapons.  We 
have  also  seen  how,  even  in  the  richest  countries,  proposals  to 
induct  yet  another  generation  of  missiles,  airplanes  or  ships,  have 
created  increasingly  bitter  controversy.  A  time  had  to  come  when 
world  leaders  realised  that  there  were  cheaper  ways  of  achieving 
world  peace.  I  believe  that  moment  came  at  Reykjavik  in  1986. 
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I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  age  we  are  entering  is  like  none  than 
humanity  has  known  before.  Every  relationship,  every  concept 
that  we  have  grown  up  with,  will  be  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
intellectual  challenge,  and  most  will  be  turned  upside  down.  The 
concepts  of  ‘big’  and  ‘small’  States  may  need  to  be  redefined. 

Although  full  of  promise,  the  age  that  lies  ahead  is  not  without 
its  dangers.  The  most  serious  is  that  the  human  mind,  human 
attitudes,  beliefs  and  prejudices  will  not  change  rapidly  enough  to 
grasp  the  opportunities  that  are  unfolding  before  us.  Minds 
conditioned  by  two  centuries  of  rising  conflict,  and  locked  into 
frozen  postures  of  confrontation  by  four  decades  of  cold  war,  are 
even  now  seeing  technology  only  as  another  instrument  to 
perpetuate  the  domination  of  the  industrialised  nations. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  deny  commercial  technologies  to 
countries  not  explicitly  allied  to  the  owners  on  the  pretext  that 
these  could  have  military  uses.  An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  get 
the  developing  countries  to  accept  a  trade  regime  that  will,  under 
the  guise  of  equality  and  reciprocity,  perpetuate  their  technological 
dependence  on  the  rich  nations.  These  efforts  will  not  succeed  in 
the  long  run.  Knowledge  cannot  be  imprisoned.  But  the  attempt  to 
put  it  in  chains  and  make  it  serve  narrow  political  ends  will  create 
new  and  avoidable  tensions  in  the  world. 

Another  serious  threat,  from  our  point  of  view  as  a  developing 
country,  is  that  once  again  the  opportunities  that  are  opening 
before  us  of  ending  poverty,  reducing  the  disparities  in  living 
standards  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  creating  a  world 
without  envy  and  malice,  will  be  allowed  to  slip  away. 

Till  the  other  day,  the  world  was  spending  over  1.2  trillion 
dollars  a  year  on  defence.  Now,  defence  budgets  are  being  cut  all 
over  the  world,  and  resources  are  being  released  to  meet  other  long- 
neglected  needs.  If  a  part  of  these  resources  are  channelled  to  the 
developing  countries,  they  would  make  poverty  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
10  per  cent  cut  in  defence  expenditure  would  be  sufficient  to  double 
the  flow  of  aid  to  the  developing  countries.  But,  although  much 
larger  cuts  are  being  made,  or  proposed,  by  the  industrialised 
nations,  too  few  of  their  leaders  are  proposing  increases  in  aid  to 
the  developing  countries. 
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There  is  also  a  real  danger  that  in  the  age  of  technology  that  lies 
ahead,  the  nature  of  man  will  increasingly  come  to  reflect  the 
machines  that  will  play  such  a  large  part  in  his  life.  As  we  build 
eternal  linkages  across  the  world,  we  stand  in  danger  of  losing  our 
historical  selves.  There  is  thus  a  special  need  for  us  to  consciously 
guard  our  cultural  heritage,  to  make  sure  that  music,  dance,  poetry 
and  the  theatre,  our  folk  songs  and  our  epics,  remain  a  part  of  our 
homes  and  our  daily  lives,  and  do  not  get  relegated  to  the  theatre 
alone  or,  worse  still,  to  the  electronic  media. 

1  will  end  my  address  therefore  with  an  appeal.  Let  not  the 
euphoria  of  peace  tempt  the  world  into  relaxing  its  vigilance.  The 
future  holds  not  only  unparalleled  opportunity,  but  also  unforeseen 
threats.  We  can  take  advantage  of  the  first  and  ward  off  the  second 
only  if  we  work  more  closely  and  vigilantly  together  than  ever 
before. 


Time-tested  Indo-Soviet  Friendship 


1  am  privileged  to  be  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time  of  its 
exciting  and  historic  evolution.  There  have  been  rare  moments  in 
history  when  the  people  of  a  country  take  their  destiny  firmly  in 
their  own  hands  and  change  it.  At  such  times,  the  placid  stream  of 
history  turns  into  a  roaring  torrent.  Few  leaders  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  unlock  such  elemental  forces  of  change,  and  fewer  still 
have  shown  the  sagacity  to  harness  popular  expectations  and 
aspirations,  not  only  for  the  well-being  of  their  people  but  for  a 
better  future  for  all  mankind.  The  fact  that  you  have  embarked  on 
this  noble  endeavour,  with  such  courage  and  foresight,  has  won  for 
you,  Mr  President,  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
India  and  the  entire  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  gave  birth  to  the  original  socialist  revolution. 
Today  it  is  experiencing  a  second  revolution,  which  is  as  exciting  as 
momentous.  We  in  India  wish  you  every  success.  We  have  an 
important  stake  in  the  success  of  perestroika  and  in  a  stable,  united 
and  prosperous  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  President,  your  courage  and  your  visionary  thinking  in 
international  affairs  has  brought  about  far-reaching  changes  all 
over  the  world.  Confrontation  is  being  fast  replaced  by 
cooperation.  Continuing  progress  is  being  made  in  the  field  of 
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disarmament.  Many  long-standing  regional  conflicts  are  well  on 
the  way  to  resolution.  The  imperative  need  to  create  a  new  world 
order  that  can  maximise  the  benefits  of  peace  is  beginning  to 
occupy  the  minds  of  leaders  all  over  the  world.  There  is  hope  that 
the  last  decade  of  this  century  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
that  is  safer,  more  humane,  more  prosperous  and  more  just. 

Indo-Soviet  friendship,  nurtured  by  consistent  efforts  of  both  of 
our  countries  and  frequent  high-level  exchanges,  has  developed 
and  diversified  rapidly  over  the  past  four  decades.  Ours  has  been  a 
uniquely  stable  and  resilient  relationship  that  has  weathered  many 
changes  in  the  international  situation.  Our  friendship  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  since  it  is  not  based  on  the  expediency  of  the  moment 
or  on  any  partisan  considerations,  but  on  the  fundamental  values 
cherished  by  both  our  peoples.  The  Soviet  Union  has  stood 
steadfastly  by  our  side  at  critical  times  for  us.  Friendship  with  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  psyche  of 
every  Indian.  It  is  now  beyond  partisan  consideration.  No  change 
of  government  or  policy  can  make  a  dent  in  it. 

Our  relationship  is  characterised  by  respect  and  an  understanding 
of  each  other's  interests.  The  Indo-Soviet  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  is  an  important  milestone  in  our 
relationship.  The  Treaty  fully  reflects  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  our  relationship  is  based  and  has  abiding  relevance  and 
validity. 

The  economic  and  commercial  ties  between  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  grown  and  diversified  rapidly.  They  have  admirably 
served  the  interests  of  our  two  countries.  Much  of  our  heavy 
industry  was  established  with  generous  Soviet  assistance.  I  am 
confident  that  our  cooperation  in  the  core  sectors  of  our  economies 
will  continue  to  be  strengthened.  New  forms  of  cooperation  are 
being  explored  and  will  no  doubt  fructify.  Perestroika  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  structural  changes  we  are  bringing  about  in  our 
economy  will  provide  new  challenges  and  fresh  opportunities  for 
diversifying  and  expanding  our  economic  relations. 

Our  cooperation  in  science  and  technology  has  yielded  very 
valuable  dividends,  with  increasing  practical  applications  in  areas 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  people.  The  Festivals  in  both  countries 
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exposed  our  peoples  to  the  rich  cultural  heritages  and  modern 
achievements  of  our  two  countries. 

We  strongly  support  and  wish  every  success  to  your  efforts  to 
integrate  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  mainstream  of  the  world 
economy.  Our  efforts  are  in  the  same  direction.  We  are  convinced 
that  greater  integration  and  recognition  of  interdependence  would 
contribute  not  only  to  economic  growth  and  well-being  but  also  to 
peace  and  stability.  We  believe  that  social  conflict  and  tension  in 
the  world  cannot  be  removed  unless  a  conscious  effort  is  made  to 
remove  inequalities  and  imbalances  and  to  integrate  developing 
countries  into  the  world  economy. 

Mr  President,  our  world-view  and  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
are  closely  akin  to  yours.  The  Delhi  Declaration  is  a  historic 
document,  representating  our  common  vision  of  a  non-violent 
world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  seek  to  end  conflict,  promote 
friendship,  trust  and  understanding  and  to  create  a  peaceful 
external  environment  in  which  we  can  devote  all  our  energies  to  the 
task  of  development.  Our  policy  is  fully  reflected  in  the  mandate 
that  we  have  received  from  our  people.  To  this  end,  we  attach  high 
priority  to  the  improvement  of  relations  with  all  our  neighbours.  In 
the  brief  period  that  we  have  been  in  Government,  we  have  made 
significant  progress  in  this  direction. 

Our  region  remains  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  though  we 
are  rich  in  natural  resources  and  the  creative  skills  and  talents  of 
our  people.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  our  energies  in  nurturing 
old  antagonism.  We  must  look  to  the  future.  Neighbours  should 
not  try  to  undermine  each  other’s  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity.  We  cannot  remain  out  of  step  with  the  aspirations  of  our 
peoples  for  a  better  life.  The  common  problems  of  poverty,  disease, 
environmental  degradation,  drug  trafficking  and  international 
terrorism  can  be  tackled  more  effectively  through  cooperative 
endeavour.  We  will  do  our  best  to  give  a  decisive  thrust  to  the 
process  of  regional  cooperation  under  SAARC  so  that  the  South 
Asian  region  can  become  a  model  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
years  to  come.  We  also  see  this  process  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  larger 
goal,  the  realisation  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  vision  of  interdependent 
and  resurgent  Asia. 
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Mr  President,  we  greatly  value  the  understanding  and  support 
which  we  have  always  received  from  the  Soviet  Union  on  issues  of 
concern  to  us.  This  deep  understanding  has  informed  and  enriched 
our  friendship  and  contributed  to  peace  and  stability  in  our  region 
and  the  world.  I  am  confident  that  the  common  perspectives  that 
we  share  on  key  issues  will  continue  to  impart  strength  and 
dynamism  to  our  friendship  and  cooperation. 


Indo-Uzbek  Links 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  today  in  this  ancient  and 
beautiful  city  of  Tashkent.  The  streets  of  your  city  have  echoed 
through  the  centuries  with  the  caravans  which  once  plied  between 
China,  Central  Asia,  India,  West  Asia  and  Europe.  A  skein  of  silk 
brought  together  our  peoples  and  cultures,  building  bridges 
between  nations  and  continents.  Today,  too,  Tashkent  is  a  meeting 
ground  of  many  cultures,  a  city  of  warmth  and  friendship. 

India  and  Uzbekistan  have  a  relationship  going  back  to  ancient 
times.  Trade  and  culture  have  forged  deep  links  between  our  two 
peoples.  An  important  phase  of  the  history  of  medieval  India  had 
its  origin  in  your  region.  Babur,  the  founder  of  the  Mughal  dynasty 
in  India,  came  to  India  from  Ferghana.  Over  centuries,  we  have 
enriched  our  heritage  by  generous  assimilation  of  each  other’s 
languages,  customs,  cuisine  and  music. 

Tashkent  has  special  significance  for  us  as  it  is  associated  with 
one  of  the  great  sons  of  India,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri.  Allow  me  to 
express  our  gratitude,  Excellency,  for  the  efforts  the  city  has  made 
to  preserve  his  memory. 

We  share  with  the  people  of  Tashkent  a  love  for  films.  Many  an 
Indian  film  star  has  gone  back  from  the  Tashkent  Film  Festival 
overwhelmed  by  the  affection  he  or  she  has  received.  Raj  Kapoor’s 
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song  from  Awara  is  perhaps,  as  popular  in  Tashkent  as  in  India. 
The  magic  of  the  cinema  has  replaced  the  skein  of  silk  in  linking  our 
diverse  cultures. 

The  Festival  of  India  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet 
Festival  in  India  brought  our  people  together  in  an  act  of  joyous 
celebration.  Tashkent  was  one  of  the  major  centres  for  the 
Festival  of  India.  We  need  to  build  upon  this  excellent  foundation 
by  encouraging  exchanges  of  students,  scholars,  artists  and 
tourists. 

The  world  today  is  undergoing  momentous  changes.  In  Europe, 
cold  war  divisions  are  being  replaced  by  the  vision  of  a  common 
European  home.  There  is  a  welcome  trend  towards  democracy, 
respect  for  human  rights  and  greater  openness  throughout  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  however,  these  rapid  changes  have 
generated  certain  negative  trends.  Narco-terrorism,  religious 
extremism  and  ethnic  chauvinism,  pose  a  challenge  to  the  stability 
of  many  a  nation  in  Africa  and  Asia.  We  need  to  meet  this 
challenge  through  collective  effort  and  cooperation. 

Like  the  Soviet  Union,  India  is  a  multiethnic,  multilingual, 
multireligious  country,  united  in  its  vibrant  and  many-splendoured 
diversity.  We  in  India  stand  united  in  our  commitment  to 
democracy  and  secularism.  We  derive  strength  not  just  from 
tolerance  of  diversities  but  profound  respect  for  all  beliefs.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  spirit  of  the  Silk  Route,  of  peaceful  commerce 
and  cultural  interaction  between  peoples  and  nations  should  be 
revived. 

The  Republic  of  Uzbekistan  has  made  admirable  progress  in  the 
agricultural,  economic  and  social  fields.  Y ou  have  set  new  goals  for 
yourselves.  We  are  ready  to  be  a  partner  in  the  development  of  your 
economy.  We  will  work  closely  with  you  to  evolve  new  systems  and 
procedures  to  remove  the  bottlenecks  in  our  trade  and  economic 
cooperation.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  first  three  hotels  in  the 
Soviet  Union  being  constructed  by  Indian  companies  and  Indian 
workmen  are  located  in  Uzbekistan.  There  could  be  more  such 
construction  projects,  involving  not  only  hotels,  but  airports, 
hospitals,  shopping  centres  and  apartment  blocks.  India  has  a 
stake  in  the  peace,  prosperity  and  progress  of  this  region.  We  wish 
you  all  success  in  your  endeavours. 


Peace,  Environment  and  Development 


A  s  we  enter  the  last  decade  of  the  20th  century,  we  marvel  at  the 
many  achievements  of  science  and  technology.  Human  beings  can 
reach  up  to  the- stars  and  descend  below  the  oceans.  We  have 
penetrated  the  secret  of  the  atom  and  of  genes.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  now  increasingly  aware  of  the  dangers  of  unchecked  growth 
and  unbridled  technology  for  growth  which  destroys  the 
environment  and  eventually  destroys  growth  itself. 

You,  Mrs  Brundtland,  have  made  a  distinctive  contribution  in 
shaping  global  awareness  of  the  need  to  adopt  paths  of  growth 
which  are  environmentally  sustainable,  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
common  inheritance  and  safeguard  our  common  future.  The 
Report  of  the  World  Commissipn  on  Environment,  which  you 
chaired,  has  deeply  influenced  attitudes  and  thinking  throughout 
the  world.  You  are  no  stranger  to  India.  We  have  earlier  welcomed 
you  in  Delhi  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Norway  and  Chairperson  of 
the  World  Commission  on  Environment  and  Development.  You 
have  earned  respect  as  a  political  leader  with  broad  humanitarian 
concerns  encompassing  the  critical  issues  of  our  time — the  issues  of 
peace,  of  removal  of  poverty  and  injustice  and  the  preservation  of 
the  environment. 
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Smt  Indira  Gandhi  too  had  a  passionate  concern  for  the 
environment.  She  remarked  that  as  a  child  she  had  felt  “a  closeness 
to  the  earth.”  Her  instinctive  affinity  for  nature  later  evolved  into  a 
sophisticated  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  environ¬ 
ment  and  development.  She  was  one  of  the  first  leaders  to  realise 
that  in  our  anxiety  to  meet  socio-economic  goals  quickly,  we 
should  not  create  more  serious  ecological  problems,  which  would 
have  an  adverse  long-term  impact,  especially  on  the  poorer  and 
weaker  sections  of  our  people.  She  was  clear  that  in  our  pursuit  of 
short-term  gains,  we  should  not  sacrifice  the  interest  of  future 
generations.  She  perceived  that  environment  conservation  was  not 
a  luxury  or  the  romantic  preoccupation  of  a  few  nature  lovers.  It 
was  critical  for  the  very  survival  of  the  developing  nations.  It  is, 
therefore,  particularly  appropriate  that  this  award  in  Indira 
Gandhi’s  memory  should  be  conferred  on  you,  Mrs  Brundtland, 
who  shares  her  deep  involvement  with  the  environment  and  with  all 
those  larger  issues  which  affect  our  future. 

The  environment  is  our  common  heritage.  It  knows  no  political 
boundaries.  Any  damage  to  the  environment  affects  us  all — rich 
and  poor  nations  alike.  Yet,  the  causes  of  environmental  stress  in 
the  industrialised  and  developing  nations  are  wide  apart.  As  Indira 
Gandhi  put  it — “the  rich  out  of  greed  and  the  poor  out  of  need  have 
been  reckless  in  plundering  the  earth’s  assets.”  A  strategy  which 
does  not  address  these  differences,  will  not  be  effective. 

In  developing  nations,  the  problem  of  environmental 
degradation  is  closely  interlinked  with  poverty  and  the  lack  of 
resources,  while  degradation  of  the  environment,  in  turn, 
impoverishes  us  further  locking  us  in  a  vicious  cycle.  Poverty  and 
population  pressures  lead  to  cutting  down  of  trees  for  fuel  wood 
while  the  diminishing  tree  cover  in  turn  causes  prolonged  droughts 
and  famine.  The  lack  of  resources  often  leads  to  sub-optimal 
choices  and  outmoded  technology  for  our  industrial  development. 
As  long  as  poverty  is  endemic  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  we  are  courting  ecological  disaster.  A  viable  global 
strategy  for  preservation  of  the  environment  must,  therefore, 
encompass  a  comprehensive  programme  for  elimination  of 
poverty,  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  all  and  encouraging  sustainable 
economic  growth  in  developing  nations. 
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M  rs  Brundtland,  your  report  recognises  that  the  issues  of 
environment  and  development  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation.  It  is 
futile  to  deal  with  environmental  concerns  without  a  wider 
perspective,  which  encompasses  the  factors  underlying  world 
poverty  and  the  growing  disparities  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
nations.  You  have  highlighted  that  a  new  approach  is  required 
which  can  sustain  human  progress  not  “just  in  a  few  countries  fora 
few  years  but  for  the  entire  planet  into  the  future.”  This  would 
involve  a  concerted  effort  to  redress  the  present  distortions  in  the 
world  economic  system,  including  low  commodity  prices,  adverse 
terms  of  trade,  the  problem  of  indebtedness  and  increased  financial 
flows. 

In  the  industrialised  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problems 
of  environmental  degradation  hinge  on  over  industrialisation  and 
high  consumption  lifestyles  which  can  only  be  sustained  by 
depleting  the  world’s  precious  resources,  leading  to  ecological 
disaster  for  all.  Such  consumption  patterns  would  have  to  change. 
The  resources  of  the  world,  the  earth,  water,  air,  space,  animals  and 
plants — have  to  be  protected  and  used  frugally.  We  have  only  one 
earth,  and  life  can  survive  only  through  harmonious  sharing  of  its 
riches  while  maintaining  the  essential  equilibrium  determined  by 
the  laws  of  nature. 

Development  and  environmental  conservation  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  A  major  dilemma  here  is  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  environmental  impact  of  development  discussions  or  how  best 
such  damage  can  be  avoided  and  overcome.  There  are  no  simple 
answers  and  we  have  to  try  and  find  the  right  balance  through 
better  knowledge  and  understanding.  This  is  not  an  easy  task, 
particularly,  for  the  developing  nations,  where  increased  costs  to 
offset  the  environmental  impact  on  any  one  project  means  that 
there  are  fewer  resources  for  other  essential  schemes.  Yet,  it  is 
essential  that  we  choose  paths  of  development  which  do  not  inflict 
long-term  ecological  damage  for  which  future  generation  will  have 
to  pay. 

The  spotlight  of  world  attention  is  increasingly  moving  to  issues 
such  as  ozone  depletion,  acid  rain,  global  warming  and  climate 
change.  The  importance  of  international  cooperatiion  on  policy 
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and  action  in  these  fields  cannot  be  denied.  However,  it  should  not 
divert  attention  away  from  pressing  environmental  problems  of 
particular  concern  to  many  developing  countries,  such  as  land 
degradation,  desertification  and  deforestation.  Another  problem 
which  is  already  becoming  acute  in  many  developing  nations  and  is 
likely  to  become  critical  in  future  is  that  of  unplanned 
urbanisation.  For  the  poor  in  developing  countries,  such  issues 
directly  and  adversely  affect  their  already  low  quality  of  life. 
International  cooperation  in  dealing  with  these  issues  would  not 
only  improve  the  environment  in  a  local  or  national  context  but 
also  at  a  global  level. 

A  major  issue  .currently  on  the  international  agenda  is  the 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  and  the  need  to  phase  out  substances 
which  cause  ozone  depletion.  We  are  glad  that  the  Montreal 
Protocol,  which  deals  with  this  issue,  has  recently  been  amended  to 
take  into  account  some  of  the  special  concerns  of  the  developing 
countries.  Developing  countries  should  certainly  participate  in  any 
effort  which  protects  and  sustains  the  health  of  this  planet,  but  such 
efforts  must  be  pursued  with  a  sense  of  equity  and  fairness. 

The  earth’s  climate  has  undergone  change  over  the  millennia  and 
life  on  the  planet  has  adjusted  to  it.  The  present  concern  arises  from 
the  fact  that  human  activity  may  induce  change  at  such  a  rapid  pace 
that  adjustment  could  become  difficult.  Multilateral  negotiations 
on  a  framework  convention  on  Climate  Change  are  scheduled  to 
begin  shortly.  These  should  take  into  account  the  existing  and 
historical  asymmetries  in  production  and  consumption  levels  of 
environmentally  harmful  substances.  Developing  countries 
contribute  little  to  this  problem  but  this  will  change  as  they 
industrialise.  Their  resources  are  scarce  and  they  need  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  adopt  environmentally  benign 
technologies.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  regulatory  measures 
are  accompanied  by  supportive  measures  by  way  of  additional 
resources  and  transfer  of  technology  on  a  preferential  and  non¬ 
commercial  basis  to  enable  developing  countries  to  shift  to 
environmentally  safe  technologies. 

Development  strategies,  in  pursuance  of  sustainable  develop¬ 
ment,  are  a  matter  of  national  decision-making.  The  role  of 
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international  cooperation  should  be  to  support  such  development 
efforts.  We  have,  however,  come  across  instances  where  additional 
conditionalities  in  the  disbursement  of  development  assistance 
have  been  sought  to  be  introduced  by  invoking  environmental 
concerns.  While  it  is  important  to  integrate  environmental 
concerns  into  policies  and  programmes,  this  should  be  done 
without  creating  a  new  form  of  conditionality  in  aid  or 
development  financing. 

World  peace  and  security  are  central  to  sustainable  development 
and  this  has  been  fully  brought  out  in  your  report,  Mrs 
Brundtland.  The  greatest  threat  to  the  environment,  perhaps, 
arises  from  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Their  use,  either  by  intent  or  miscalculation,  could 
cause  an  environmental  catastrophe  destroying  life  as  we  know  it 
on  the  planet.  We  find  today  that  barriers  and  curtains  which 
separate  people  and  countries,  are  being  dismantled  with 
astonishing  speed.  Old  antagonisms  and  animosities  are  gradually 
eroding.  This  opportunity  must  be  seized  to  ensure  a  phased 
elimination  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  durable  peace.  It  is  only  if  there  is  peace 
that  we  can  effectively  try  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty, 
underdevelopment  and  environmental  degradation  and  thus, 
enable  every  human  being  to  achieve  his  full  potential. 

The  environmental  crisis  that  we  face  is  very  grave  and  demands 
a  genuine  cooperative  effort  by  the  world  community.  But  such 
cooperation,  to  be  effective,  must  take  into  account  the  concerns  of 
both  the  industrialised  and  developing  nations.  Rich  and  poor,  we 
must  all  work  with  each  other  to  preserve  the  global  environment. 
Our  very  survival  is  at  stake. 

Mrs  Brundtland,  you  have  created  a  global  awareness  of  the 
interdependent  link  between  environment  and  development.  You 
have  also  enunciated  and  effectively  promoted  a  strategy  for 
common  survival  and  common  security,  a  strategy  for  a  common 
future  for  all  humanity.  While  others  may  have  dreamt  of  a  new 
world  order,  you  have  been  tireless  in  your  efforts  to  convert  into 
reality  your  vision  of  a  better  life  for  all,  in  a  healthier  global 
environment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India  and  on  my 
own  behalf,  I  extend  to  you  our  warmest  felicitations. 


Nelson  Mandela:  a  Symbol  of 
Supreme  Human  Spirit 


We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  with  us  this  evening.  On 
behalf  of  the  National  Reception  Committee,  I  once  again  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  you  on  your  first  visit  to  India. 

When  you  walked  out  of  prison  in  February  this  year,  you 
electrified  the  imagination  of  the  world.  You  strode  out  of  prison 
not  just  as  a  great  freedom  fighter  and  a  nationalist,  but  also  as  a 
shining  symbol  of  the  supremacy  of  the  human  spirit,  as  a 
messenger  of  hope  to  all  the  exploited  and  oppressed  people  of  the 
world.  You  have  shown  us  that  the  human  mind  cannot  be 
enchained  by  prison  bars  and  that  the  human  will  can  triumph 
over  the  severest  odds. 

Dr  Mandela,  through  your  years  of  struggle,  suffering  and 
imprisonment,  you  have  come  to  symbolise  the  struggle  of  your 
people  against  the  terrible  brutality  of  apartheid.  The  movement, 
which  you  helped  to  forge,  the  African  National  Congress,  has 
played  a  unique  role  in  arousing  and  mobilising  the  consciousness 
of  injustice  into  a  potent  political  force.  The  struggle  of  your  people 
is  a  saga  of  suffering  and  heroism;  of  rare  courage  in  the  face  of 
brutal  oppression;  of  perseverance  against  the  severest  odds.  There 
are  many  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  risking  their  lives, 
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so  that  their  fellow  citizens  could  one  day  lead  a  life  of  freedom  and 
dignity. 

Just  a  year  ago,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
bastion  of  racism  in  South  Africa  would  begin  to  crumble.  In  the 
brief  space  of  a  few  months,  there  are  many,  who  like  you,  have 
walked  out  of  prison.  There  are  thousands  of  others  who  are 
returning  home  after  years  of  struggle  in  exile.  There  is  the  heady 
exhilaration  of  families  being  reunited  and  of  friends  meeting  after 
many  years.  There  is  the  excitement  of  open  political  activity  and 
mass  mobilisation.  Yet,  only  the  first  steps  have  been  taken.  Many 
still  languish  in  prison  on  political  charges.  The  main  pillars  of 
apartheid,  such  as  the  Group  Areas  Act,  continue  to  stand. 

We  have  welcomed  the  understanding  reached  in  Pretoria 
recently,  paving  the  way  for  negotiations.  The  goal  must  be  the  full 
and  irreversible  end  of  apartheid.  The  process  will  not  be  easy  and 
there  are  many  hurdles  to  be  overcome.  We  are  confident, 
however,  that  the  people  of  South  Africa  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  ahead  with  courage  and  perseverance  and  achieve  the 
goal  for  which  they  have  struggled. 

We  in  India  have  had  a  unique  connection  with  South  Africa.  It 
was  in  South  Africa  that  Gandhiji  first  became  conscious  of  the 
terrible  indignity  of  racial  segregation.  It  was  in  protest  against  the 
injusice  of  the  “pass”  laws  that  Gandhiji  forged  his  political  tool  of 
satyagraha  which  he  used  so  effectively  in  India’s  independence 
struggle.  South  Africa  not  only  catalyzed  the  entire  life  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi;  it  also  widened  the  parameters  of  the  Indian 
freedom  struggle  which  increasingly  took  the  character  of  a 
struggle  for  human  dignity  and  justice,  rather  than  just  a  fight  for 
political  liberation. 

Although  we  gained  our  freedom  long  before  you  came  in  sight 
of  yours,  we  never  lost  our  sight  of  our  common  goal  of  ending 
apartheid.  For  us  in  India,  the  very  existence  of  a  legal  system 
which  discriminates  between  man  and  man  on  the  basis  of  the 
colour  of  his  skin  is  abhorrent  and  a  slur  on  the  world’s  conscience. 
Under  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  we  were  the  first  to  impose  a  boycott  of 
all  contacts  with  South  Africa  as  a  non-violent  means  of  exerting 
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pressure  for  ending  apartheid.  We  also  took  the  lead  in  seeking  to 
isolate  South  Africa  in  the  UN,  the  Commonwealth  and  other 
forums.  Today,  we  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we  will  be  able  to 
once  again  have  friendly  relations  with  a  free,  non-racial  and 
democratic  South  Africa.  That  is  the  vision  of  the  future,  a  vision 
inspired  by  your  release,  Dr  Mandela. 

Dr  Mandela,  the  struggle  against  apartheid  has  now  entered  a 
critical  phase.  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  that  our  Government  and 
people  stand  fully  behind  you  in  your  struggle  as  we  have  stood  all 
these  years. 

I  would  request  all  of  you  who  have  gathered  here  today,  to  join 
me  in  saluting  Dr  Nelson  Mandela,  the  African  National  Congress 
and  the  brave  people  of  South  Africa.  I  have  no  doubt  that  victory 
will  be  theirs.  As  Mahatma  Gandhi  said,  Satyameva  Jayate — the 
Truth  shall  prevail. 

Dr  Mandela,  as  a  token  of  the  solidarity  of  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  India  with  your  cause,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  a  cheque  of  5  million  dollars. 


Struggle  for  Social  Justice 


It  is  a  special  moment  for  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Centenary  Celebrations  of  Dr  Babasaheb  Ambedkar,  to  have  you 
in  our  midst.  You  are  not  only  a  great  leader  who  has  come  to 
symbolise  the  struggle  of  your  people  for  freedom,  justice  and 
dignity.  You  are  also  an  extraordinary  human  being  whose  life  is  a 
shining  example  of  the  indomitable  human  will  which  cannot  be 
broken.  Long  years  of  imprisonment  and  suffering  could  not  shake 
your  resolve  to  fight  against  the  cruel  inequities  that  the  system  of 
apartheid  had  inflicted  on  your  people.  Your  quiet  determination 
and  the  courage  of  your  convictions  has  triumphed  over  naked 
repression.  When  you  stepped  out  of  prison  this  year,  the  whole 
world  rejoiced.  The  people  of  our  country,  from  the  remotest 
villages  to  the  largest  cities,  were  filled  with  joy.  School  children 
and  old  farmers,  professors  and  soldiers,  wrote  to  me  to  share  their 
feelings.  You  became  for  them,  as  for  countless  others  in  your  own 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  the  harbinger  of  hope. 

Dr  Babasaheb  Ambedkar,  whose  centenary  we  are  celebrating 
this  year,  also  symbolised  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  millions 
in  India  who  were  treated  as  untouchables  for  thousands  of  years. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  their  struggle  and  emancipation.  He 
transcended  the  limitations  placed  upon  him  by  an  archaic  and 


Speech  while  Dr  Nelson  Mandela  met  the  Ambedkar  Centenary  Committee,  New  Delhi, 
1 7  October  1990 
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caste-ridden  society,  through  enormous  talent,  combined  with 
sheer  grit,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  fighting  spirit  which  refused 
to  be  cowed  down.  It  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  we  are 
celebrating  this,  his  centenary  year,  as  The  Year  of  Social  Justice, 
a  goal  to  which  Babasaheb  was  passionately  committed. 

Our  struggle  for  independence  was  not  just  a  struggle  to  free 
ourselves  from  colonial  rule.  It  was  as  much  a  struggle  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  terrible  social  evils  and  inequities  deeply 
entrenched  in  our  society;  to  lift  up  the  downtrodden  and  give  them 
a  stake  in  our  society  and  polity.  Mahatma  Gandhi  used  to  say  that 
what  he  wanted  even  more  than  independence  was  the  rebirth  of 
the  Indian  soul.  He  described  untouchability  as  a  “sin  against  God 
and  man”  and  made  the  campaign  for  the  removal  of 
untouchability  a  part  of  the  independence  movement.  He  said : 
“Independence  itself  will  turn  to  bitter  ashes  in  our  mouth  if  the 
most  useful  section  of  society  is  baulked  of  its  essential  rights”. 

In  free  India,  we  have  made  a  good  deal  of  progress  towards  the 
realisation  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  and  Babasaheb  Ambedkar’s 
goals.  Untouchability  has  been  abolished  and  its  practice  made  a 
criminal  offence.  A  programme  of  affirmative  action  for  the 
depressed  classes  was  started,  and  continues  to  this  day.  We  have 
undoubtedly  come  a  long  way.  Yet,  we  recognise  that  we  still  have 
many  promises  to  keep.  Social  prejudices  are  deep-rooted  and  do 
not  disappear  overnight,  or  through  State  fiat  alone.  Poverty 
reinforces  social  divisions,  which  continue  to  confront  millions  of 
our  people. 

Recently,  we  launched  the  second  phase  of  our  struggle  for  social 
equality,  by  offering  a  guaranteed  share  in  the  Central 
administration  to  the  socially  and  educationally  backward  classes, 
and  by  marshalling  our  economic  policies  to  make  growth  with 
employment  generation  their  central  focus.  But  we  recognise  that 
the  struggle  for  social  justice  will  have  to  be  waged  intensively  on 
all  fronts  for  many  more  years,  if  we  are  to  attain  our  objective  of 
creating  a  just  and  cohesive  society. 

The  apologists  for  apartheid  have  sometimes  sought  to  question 
the  credibility  of  India’s  opposition  to  that  iniquitous  system,  by 
pointing  to  the  deep  divisions  in  our  own  traditional  society.  Such 
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allegations  must  be  treated  with  the  contempt  that  they  deserve. 
Inequities  do  exist.  But  in  free  India,  the  State  has  worked 
relentlessly  to  overcome  them.  In  South  Africa,  on  the  contrary, 
racial  segregation  has  been  fostered,  entrenched  and  institutionalised, 
by  the  State  itself. 

Dr  Mandela,  today,  your  country  is  at  a  critical  turning-point. 
For  the  first  time  there  is  genuine  hope  that  before  long  apartheid 
can  be  consigned  to  the  dustbin  of  history,  the  task  before  you  is 
enormous.  You  have  not  only  to  dismantle  the  existing  system,  but 
also  to  build  a  democratic  and  non-racial  South  Africa  in  which  all 
communities  can  live  in  harmony.  We  are  confident  that  you  will 
succeed;  and  that  your  people  will  soon  emerge  from  the  shadows 
of  racial  segregation  into  the  sunshine  of  freedom. 

I  ask  all  of  you  here  to  join  me  in  conveying  our  firm  support  to 
Dr  Mandela  and  the  people  of  South  Africa  in  this,  the  final  phase 
of  their  struggle.  I  also  request  all  of  you  to  rededicate  yourselves  to 
the  goal  of  building  a  more  just  and  humane  society  in  India. 


TRIBUTES 


Maulana  Azad:  a  Symbol  of 
Tradition  and  Modernity 


I  am  very  glad  that  this  seminar  is  being  organised  as  a  part  of  the 
centenary  celebrations  of  one  of  modern  India’s  greatest  leaders — 
Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad.  It  is  fitting  that  the  theme  of  the 
discussion  is  “Tradition  and  Modernity”  for,  Maulana  Azad,  in  his 
own  life,  exemplified  a  rare  fusion  of  outlook,  combining  a  deep 
religious  faith  with  a  broad  learning  and  a  concern  for  the  critical 
questions  of  our  time. 

He  was  aware  that  tradition  which  was  not  constantly  tested  and 
redefined  in  the  light  of  experience  was  narrowing  and  limiting.  He 
was  equally  aware  that  a  mechanistic  belief  in  technological 
progress,  untempered  by  religious  and  moral  values,  would  be 
hollow  and  self-destructive.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
development  of  human  civilisation  required  a  synthesis  of  belief 
and  action  and  this  conviction  is  reflected  in  all  his  writings  and,  in 
fact,  governed  his  personal  and  political  life. 

As  we  enter  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  as  we 
see  the  winds  of  change  sweeping  several  parts  of  the  world — be  it 
Europe  or  South  Africa — modern  civilisation  seriously  needs  to 
reconsider  and  redefine  its  essential  goals.  In  understanding  the 

Address  to  the  international  seminar  on  Tradition  and  Modernity  held  to 
commemorate  the  birth  centenary  of  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  New  Delhi, 
14  February  1990 
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past  and  charting  out  their  future,  not  only  India,  but  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  would  find  an  enduring  validity  in  Maulana 
Azad’s  ideas. 

Maulana  Azad  saw  scientific  and  technological  progress  not  as 
an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  tool  for  the  happiness  and  fulfilment  of 
human  beings.  Science  could  enable  man  to  conquer  hunger  and 
disease,  to  bridge  geographical  and  cultural  distances  and  break 
down  barriers.  It  could  open  up  new  worlds,  pushing  the  frontiers 
of  understanding  and  human  endeavour  farther  and  farther.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pursuit  of  science,  without  a  moral 
motivation,  could  unleash  dangerous  forces  which  could  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  human  civilisation. 

Science  had  not  only  made  it  possible  for  human  beings  to 
explore  new  frontiers  but  had  also  brought  them  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipice.  The  answer  to  this  dilemma,  Maulana  Azad  felt,  lay 
in  “utilising  the  achievements  of  western  science”  within  the 
framework  of  the  “eastern  spirit  of  man’s  affinity  with  God”.  If  this 
were  done,  science  would  become  an  instrument  not  of  destruction 
but  for  the  establishment  of  human  prosperity,  peace  and  progress. 
This  is  still  the  central  issue  with  which  we  have  to  grapple  today — 
to  use  science  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
humanity,  while  eliminating  its  destructive  potential. 

Religious  faith  was  intrinsic  to  Maulana  Azad’s  world-view. 
Faith  lent  content  to  human  actions  and  gave  a  meaning  to  human 
existence.  In  the  absence  of  faith,  human  life  was  rudderless  and 
without  direction,  swept  along  by  every  passing  tide.  However, 
faith,  as  Maulana  Azad  saw  it,  should  not  be  distorted  by  the  dead 
weight  of  rituals  and  dogma.  Faith,  for  him,  should  foster  greater 
understanding  between  communities  and  not  divide  brother  from 
brother.  An  enlightened  faith,  Azad  believed,  should  be  governed 
by  tolerance  and  respect  for  all  religions. 

This  is  a  theme  which  keeps  recurring  in  all  his  writings.  In  his 
Tarjuman-al- Quran,  he  states  that  respect  for  all  religions  is 
Islam’s  basic  tenet.  The  din  or  essence  is  the  same  in  all,  while  the 
shara  or  practice  differs  from  one  religion  to  other.  Later  in  the 
same  book,  he  writes: 
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“The  mind  which  the  Surat-al-Fatiha  depicts  is  a  type  of  mind 
which  reflects  the  beauty  and  mercy  of  God,  of  universal 
compassion.  It  is  in  no  sense  fettered  by  prejudices  of  race  or 
nation  or  other  exclusive  groupings.  It  is  a  mind  imbued  with 
universal  humanism.” 

Maulana  Azad  was  passionately  opposed  to  the  politics  of 
communalism.  He  believed  that  the  main  task  before  India  was  to 
achieve  freedom  from  colonial  rule  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
communities  to  join  hands  in  this  sacred  task.  The  brilliant 
journals  Al-Hilal  and  Al-Balagh  which  he  brought  out  from 
Calcutta  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  played  a  crucial  role  in 
arousing  the  political  consciousness  of  the  Indian  Muslims  and  in 
inspiring  them  to  join  the  freedom  struggle. 

He  was  unsparing  in  his  criticism  of  those  who  sought  to  divide 
the  nation  in  the  name  of  religion  and  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
independence  was  a  national  mission  which  every  Indian  must 
fight  to  achieve.  He  set  a  personal  example  in  courage  and 
dedication  in  the  pursuit  of  this  mission.  His  journals  were  banned 
and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  jail.  He  joined  the  Indian  National 
Congress  and  was  twice  elected  its  President.  He  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  India’s  independence  and  in 
more  ways  than  one  he  was  Gandhiji’s  conscience-keeper.  Till  the 
very  last  he  opposed  the  partition  of  India,  in  the  name  of  religion. 

India’s  culture  is  the  result  of  a  unique  intermingling  of  peoples 
and  religions  and  it  is  this  which  makes  it  so  vibrant  and  resilient. 
Maulana  Azad  was  proud  of  this  cultural  diversity.  Islam  and 
Hinduism  had  intermingled  for  hundreds  of  years  to  produce  on 
Indian  soil  a  rich  new  synthesis,  assimilating  and  absorbing  the 
best  from  both  the  traditions.  Architecture,  music,  painting, 
literature,  language — had  all  felt  the  impact,  evolving  new  styles 
and  idioms  that  were  uniquely  Indian.  Azad  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  foolish  for  any  community  to  seek  to  undo  this  and  go 
back  to  the  times  before  this  joint  life  of  ours  had  begun. 

Today,  as  we  look  around  us  we  see  religion  used  as  a  pretext  to 
foster  hatred  and  to  whip  up  blind  passions  between  communities 
and  nations.  We  need  to  look  into  our  hearts  and  reflect  on 
Maulana  Azad’s  message  of  faith  guided  by  reason  and  tolerance. 
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Maulana  Azad  was  aware  of  the  acute  dangers  of  narrow 
nationalism.  He  saw  that  in  this  atomic  age  it  was  imperative  for 
nations  to  coexist  in  harmony  by  transcending  the  limitations  of 
race,  class  and  nationality.  He  spoke  of  a  new  world  which  we 
needed  to  build  based  on  the  principles  of  peace,  freedom  and 
justice.  With  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  problems  between 
nations  could  not  be  solved  by  war  which  risked  destroying  the 
whole  of  civilisation.  A  recognition  of  this  basic  truth  was  essential. 
So  also  was  the  right  of  each  nation  to  choose  its  own  path,  without 
compulsion  or  threat. 

For  Maulana  Azad,  it  was  equally  important  that  the  new  world 
he  envisioned  should  be  a  just  world  which  did  not  discriminate 
between  nations.  It  is  this  which  made  him  not  just  a  great  Indian 
but  a  world  citizen.  There  were  many,  at  that  time,  who  dismissed 
these  ideals  as  visionary.  But  the  visionary  of  today  is  the  realist  of 
tomorrow  and,  in  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  the  world  moving 
steadily  closer  to  Maulana  Azad’s  vision. 

It  was  evident  to  Maulana  Azad  that  while  we  should  preserve 
our  own  cultural  heritage,  this  should  not  be  equated  with  cultural 
isolation.  Each  nation  had  its  own  specific  culture  but  there  was 
also  a  shared  universal  inheritance  which  transcended  the  bounds 
of  nation  and  country.  To  close  our  eyes  to  this  would  be  to  deny 
ourselves  the  wealth  of  human  experience  and  achievement. 

A  cross-cultural  fertilisation  would  also  open  up  exciting  new 
possibilities  and  develop  understanding  among  nations  and 
peoples.  Maulana  Azad,  therefore,  felt  that  cultural  diplomacy  had 
a  superior  role  in  that,  while  political  alliances  were  like  bargains. 
Cultural  exchanges  were  less  concerned  with  the  hard  arithmetic 
of  costs  and  benefits  and  could  foster  genuine  friendship. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  Indian  culture,  Maulana  Azad  felt, 
was  that  art  was  recognised  as  an  essential  element  of  our  day-to- 
day  lives.  The  craftsman  producing  objects  of  daily  use,  the  village 
woman  making  ritual  drawings  outside  her  hut,  the  weaver 
producing  exquisite  fabrics  and  the  architectural  marvels  of  the 
temples  of  Mahabalipuram  or  the  Taj  Mahal,  were  to  him,  a  part  of 
the  unified  tradition  of  India  which  did  not  distinguish,  artificially, 
between  the  arts  and  crafts.  Today,  when  mass  produced  goods 
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proliferate  and  threaten  to  destroy  our  traditional  crafts,  we  need 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  preserve  this  unique  tradition. 

Maulana  Azad  was  convinced  that  education  was  essential  for 
human  beings  to  realise  their  full  potential.  Education,  to  him,  was 
not  a  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge  but  a  means  for  the  moral 
development  of  the  individual  and  the  refinement  of  his  emotional 
and  aesthetic  sensibilities.  His  educational  philosophy  was  rooted 
firmly  in  humanism.  He  felt  that  the  educational  system  and  higher 
education,  in  particular,  should  play  an  important  role  in 
preparing  youth  for  the  task  of  the  radical  reconstruction  of 
society,  through  peaceful  change.  T oday  we  shall  do  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  have  not  yet  achieved  the  goal  of  full  literacy  or 
been  able  to  provide  a  worthwhile  education  for  all  our  children. 
We  must  attach  the  highest  priority  to  achieving  this  objective  for  it 
is  basic  to  the  full  development  of  the  individual  and  society. 

Maulana  Azad  was  that  rare  individual  who  combined  religious 
faith  with  a  modern  scientific  outlook,  who  preserved  the  best  of 
tradition,  while  being  in  the  forefront  of  change.  His  ideas  and 
ideals  were  tested  in  the  crucible  of  political  action  and  throughout 
his  life  he  acted  according  to  his  conviction  and  beliefs.  Through 
the  trauma  of  partition,  he  remained  steadfast  in  his  commitment 
to  building  a  secular  and  tolerant  society  in  which  religious 
diversities  would  be  a  source  of  strength  and  not  a  cause  for  tension 
and  conflict.  This  commitment  of  Maulana  Azad  is  a  national 
commitment.  Let  this  seminar  be  an  occasion  for  all  of  us  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  his  ideals  and  to  making  this  commitment  a 
living  reality. 


Babu  Jagjivan  Ram 


Babuji  was  an  outstanding  nationalist  who  served  the  country 
with  steadfast  dedication  during  the  days  of  freedom  struggle  and 
in  independent  India.  He  was  a  true  friend  of  the  deprived  and  the 
downtrodden  and  a  champion  of  their  causes.  He  worked 
unremittingly  and  selflessly  for  the  socio-economic  emancipation 
of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  other  weaker  sections  of  the  society. 
His  realism  and  administrative  experience  and  a  deep 
understanding  of  economic  and  social  issues  contributed  greatly 
towards  India’s  modernisation. 

Above  all,  Babuji  will  be  remembered  for  his  deep  commitment 
to  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India.  His  vision  was  that  of  a  strong 
and  united  India  free  from  the  virus  of  communalism  and 
parochialism. 

On  his  birth  anniversary,  we  recall  his  many  contributions  and 
pay  homage  to  his  memory. 


Message  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  anniversary  of  Babu  Jagjivan  Ram,  New  Delhi, 
5  April  1990 


Indomitable  Fighter  for  Social  Justice 


T oday  is  the  day  of  fulfilment  of  years  and  years  of  hope  and 
yearning.  Yearning,  not  of  a  few  individuals,  nor  of  any  particular 
government,  but  of  all  those  weighed  down  by  toil  and  oppression. 
Dr  Ambedkar  will  forever  be  remembered  as  a  man  who  squarely 
faced  the  challenges  that  were  rampant  in  the  society  outside  the 
government's  sphere. 

Dr  Ambedkar,  in  his  fight  against  a  social  set  up  of  vested 
interests,  experienced  the  first  pricks  of  pain  in  his  early  childhood. 
At  school,  he  was  made  to  sit  apart  from  other  children.  When  he 
wanted  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  he  was  not  allowed  to  draw 
water  from  the  well.  He  was  isolated  from  other  members  of  the 
community.  That  isolation  was  carried  to  the  extent  of  his  being 
told  that  even  a  barber’s  ra/or  and  scissors  would  get  polluted  if 
they  touched  his  hair.  The  ghost  of  untouchability  did  not  leave 
Ambedkar  in  peace  even  when  he  went  to  Bombay  and  gained 
admission  in  a  college  there.  It  continued  and  he  had  to  fight  it  out 
all  the  way.  The  travails  he  had  to  undergo  at  every  stage  reveal  the 
cruelty  of  the  social  oppression  that  a  section  of  our  society  had  to 
suffer. 

That  child  Bhim,  overcoming  all  trials  and  tribulations,  emerged 
as  Babasaheb  Bhimrao  Ambedkar  whom  we  are  honouring  today. 
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It  was  he  who  alter  entering  the  portals  of  this  hallowed  chamber 
gave  India  her  Constitution.  Indeed,  it  is  an  irony  of  circumstances 
that  the  portrait  of  the  chief  architect  of  our  Constitution  could  not 
find  a  place  in  this  Hall  all  these  years  till  today. 

Babasaheb  Ambedkar  was  fully  aware  that  the  destiny  of  the 
poor  will  not  change  as  long  as  they  are  not  made  partners  in 
power.  That  is  why  he  made  suitable  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
for  the  participation  of  the  poor  in  the  governance  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  poverty  cannot  be  removed  by  merely  putting  up  a 
portrait.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  poverty  is  very  much  linked 
with  social  oppression. 

Our  exchequer  may  be  deficient  in  resources  but  our  hearts 
should  not  have  such  constraints.  We  have  to  give  due  respect  to 
the  downtrodden,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  deficiency  of 
resources  in  this  regard. 

Today,  in  this  Hall,  we  begin  an  era  where  man  can  live  like  man, 
with  human  dignity.  Families  thrive  on  human  feelings,  not  just  on 
funds.  So,  let  us  resolve  to  promote  the  right  feelings.  We  have  this 
portrait  of  Babasaheb  here  today,  but  I  feel  a  befitting  tribute 
would  be  to  make  a  sincere  attempt  to  banish  that  curse  which 
afflicts  a  class  of  our  people  from  birth  to  death,  just  because  they 
happen  to  be  born  in  a  particular  community.  We  must  give  them  a 
new  life.  When  we  have  people  pulsating  with  life,  that  itself  will  be 
a  true  memorial.  Our  pursuit  of  Dr  Ambedkar’s  principles  and  his 
ideals  would  be  our  best  tribute  to  him,  a  most  befitting  one. 


Sardar  Patel :  a  Colossus  among  Men 


1  am  very  happy  to  be  in  your  midst  today  to  honour  the  memory 
of  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  a  colossus  among  men.  The 
publication  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Sardar  Patel  is  a  befitting 
tribute  to  one  who  gave  his  all  for  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India. 

Sardar  Patel’s  role  in  our  freedom  struggle  was  of  crucial 
significance.  No  less  important  was  his  role  in  building  a  new  India. 
While  Gandhiji  gave  to  our  national  movement  a  strong  moral 
basis  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  imparted  to  it  a  historical  perspective, 
it  was  Sardar  Patel  who  gave  to  our  freedom  struggle  a  practical 
and  organisational  underpinning.  In  the  early  years  of  our 
freedom,  he  worked  with  all  his  acumen  and  tenacity  of  purpose  to 
maintain  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country.  The  merger  of  the 
Princely  States  in  the  Indian  Union  was  the  culmination  of  this 
work. 

Sardar  Patel  with  his  deep  understanding  of  men  and  matters 
ensured  that  the  merger  took  place  as  swiftly  and  as  painlessly  as 
possible.  Perhaps,  in  historical  terms  there  was  a  certain 
inevitability  about  the  merger  but  Sardar  Patel’s  greatness  lay  in 
the  finesse  with  which  he  accomplished  the  merger  and  the  relative 
absence  of  bitterness  and  animosity  which  followed  in  its  wake. 
The  Sardar  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  unity  of  the  country.  He 
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also  created  the  conditions  for  those  who  followed  to  build  upon 
it. 

The  Sardar’s  courage,  endurance,  iron  nerve,  scintillating 
brilliance  and  unflinching  determination  were  evidenced  early  in 
his  life  as  a  student  and  as  a  lawyer.  These  were  the  qualities  which 
made  him  a  great  campaigner  and  stood  him  and  the  country  in 
good  stead  when  the  challenges  came.  The  satyagraha  at  Kheda  in 
1918  which  he  organised  in  close  association  with  Mahatma 
Gandhi  brought  out  strikingly  the  multifaceted  character  and 
brilliance  of  the  Sardar. 

His  sense  of  organisation  and  his  ability  to  relate  a  local  struggle 
to  wider  principles  and  larger  causes  was  reflected  in  his  own 
words: 

“The  public  of  Kheda  have  rendered  great  service  to  themselves, 
to  the  struggle  for  Independence...  By  their  courage,  the 
agriculturists  of  Kheda  have  drawn  towards  them  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country. ..They  have  shown  great  loyalty  to  truth, 
fearlessness,  unity,  firmness,  and  self-sacrifice.’' 

Kheda  was  only  the  beginning.  It  showed  the  shape  of  things  to 
come. 

Time  and  again,  Vallabhbhai  Patel  displayed  his  great 
organisational  skill,  the  strength  of  his  character  and  his 
intellectual  brilliance.  A  striking  example  of  his  capabilities  was 
the  Bardoli  Satyagraha.  The  Satyagraha  was  marked  by  a  grim  and 
bitter  struggle.  The  peasants  who  waged  a  relentless  struggle  under 
the  leadership  of  Vallabhbhai  Patel  were  subjected  to  seizure  of 
property  and  livestock  which  went  for  days  on  and  on.  But 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  inspired  them  to  fight  on,  arrests  and  police 
brutalities  notwithstanding. 

To  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  the  peasants  it  was  a  struggle  for  a  just 
cause,  it  was  a  struggle  of  moralilty  pitted  against  oppression,  it 
was  a  struggle  being  waged  not  only  by  the  peasantry  of  Bardoli  but 
by  the  people  of  India,  it  was  a  struggle  for  restoring  dignity  to 
India  and  her  people.  With  his  iron  determination  Vallabhbhai 
Patel  led  the  80,000  peasantry  of  Bardoli  to  triumph.  T o  the  people 
of  India,  Bardoli  was  an  important  landmark  in  the  fight  against 
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British  rule  and  Vallabhbhai  Patel  became  the  Sardar  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  downtrodden. 

To  Sardar  Patel  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India  were  of 
paramount  importance.  This  was  the  very  foundation  on  which 
was  to  be  built  a  strong  India,  a  prosperous  India,  an  India 
committed  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  He  was  acutely  alive  to 
the  question  of  social  justice  and  wanted  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  to  play  an  acute  role  in  the  process  of  nation  building. 
He  wanted  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  to  stand  on  a  common 
platform  in  their  struggle  against  the  British  and  later  in  the 
struggle  to  build  a  new  India.  For  him,  religious  tolerance  and 
amity  were  not  merely  passive  virtues.  To  him,  these  were  moral 
concepts  and  they  required  the  active  involvement  of  the  people. 
The  importance  he  gave  to  the  active  involvement  of  people  for 
fostering  communal  amity  is  reflected  in  this  appeal  which  he 
issued  along  with  others  like  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  Hakim  Ajmal  Khan, 
Swami  Shradhananda  and  others.  The  appeal  made  it  clear  that: 

“If  any  person  perpetrated  atrocities  of  violence  on  the  member 
of  another  community  he  is  from  the  religious  point  of  view 
guilty  of  a  great  sin,  and...  it  is  the  duty  of  the  co-religionists  of 
such  offenders  to  stand  up  to  resist  these  miscreants  and  protect 
those  who  are  so  attacked.” 

The  call  for  active  involvement  was  very  characteristic  of 
Vallabhbhai  Patel.  Precept  to  be  meaningful  was  required  to  be 
translated  into  practice.  This  practical  approach  rooted  in  a  strong 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  rooted  in  a  strong  understanding  of  the 
Indian  reality,  made  the  Sardar  a  great  administrator. 

This  blend  of  morality,  idealism  and  down-to-earth  approach, 
each  complimenting  the  other,  has  continued  to  evoke  the 
admiration  of  the  generations  which  have  followed  and  secured  for 
him  a  unique  place  in  our  history.  It  is  indeed  a  deep  and  great  debt 
which  modern  India  owes  to  the  Sardar.  He  ensured  for  India  its 
unity  and  integrity.  He  saw  us  through  the  holocaust  of  partition. 
The  Sardar  left  behind  a  solid  foundation  for  us  to  build  upon. 

Today,  when  certain  disruptive  elements,  aided  and  abetted  by 
external  forces,  are  trying  to  tear  India  asunder,  we  draw 
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inspiration  from  the  stalwarts  of  yore,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  Sardar  Patel.  His  example  continues  to  inspire  us  to  build  a 
strong  India,  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  unity  of  India.  In  the 
strength  and  unity  of  India  lies  the  key  to  building  a  prosperous 
India,  a  progressive  India,  an  India  where  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
can  look  with  hope  towards  the  morrow. 

And  it  would  be  befitting  for  all  of  us  to  build  something 
appropriate  in  the  memory  of  Sardar  Patel  and  I  am  in  consonance 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  various  speakers  here  and,  may 
I  assure  Shri  Nijalingappaji,  that  what  you  have  expressed  is  very 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  and  we  will  agree  with  you  in  your 
endeavour. 


Ho  Chi  Minh :  a  Devotee  of 

Freedom 


WE  have  gathered  here  today  to  commemorate  the  birth 
centenary  of  a  great  son  of  Asia.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  passed  away,  but  his  memory  remains  and 
will  remain  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  not  only  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam  and  their  friends  in  India  but  for  all  mankind. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  once  worte ,  “I  have  only  one  desire,  a  most  earnest 
desire  to  achieve  complete  independence  of  our  country,  complete 
freedom  for  our  people  and  opportunities  for  all  our  countrymen 
to  have  adequate  food,  clothing  and  education”.  These  simple  but 
profound  words  are  reminiscent  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Father  of 
our  own  Nation — Mahatma  Gandhi.  The  two  of  them,  in  spite  of 
apparent  differences,  were  kindred  souls.  Through  their  sacrifice 
and  devotion,  they  not  only  inspired  and  led  their  respective  people 
in  their  historic  victories  over  colonialism  and  imperialism,  but 
through  their  own  example  represented  the  spirit  and  the 
determination  of  all  freedom  loving  peoples  to  choose  their  own 
destiny. 

We  remember  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  dictum  that  “nothing  is  more 
precious  than  freedom”.  The  courage  and  heroism  of  the  people  of 
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Vietnam  in  achieving  arid  safeguarding  their  hard-won  freedom 
had  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  world.  For  many  of  us  in  India, 
as  for  many  others  across  the  world,  Vietnam  symbolises  the 
indomitable  will  of  a  proud  and  independent  nation,  which  could 
not  be  bent  by  military  might. 

Today  ideological  conflicts  have  become  less  strident.  The 
antagonisms  of  a  divided  world  are  breaking  down.  There  is  a 
welcome  effort  to  find  solutions  to  problems  through  dialogue  and 
negotiation.  It  is  important,  however,  in  this  process,  to  ensure  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  countries  and  regions  concerned 
are  not  overlooked.  In  Cambodia,  for  instance,  it  would  be  a 
travesty  of  justice  and  a  slur  on  the  world’s  conscience,  if  a  political 
solution  does  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  genocidal  policies 
of  an  earlier  regime. 

Vietnam  and  India  share  a  close  friendship  extending  over 
centuries.  In  modern  times,  our  relationship  has  been  cemented  by 
our  anti-colonial  struggle,  our  commitment  to  non-alignment  and 
our  determination  to  follow  our  own  paths  as  independent  nations, 
without  succumbing  to  external  pressures.  Now,  even  as  old 
political  and  military  conflicts  are  being  moderated,  economic 
levers  are  being  increasingly  used  as  instruments  of  dominance. 
Our  two  countries  must  cooperate  even  more  closely  with  each 
other  in  responding  to  these  challenges. 

This  function  for  releasing  special  stamps  to  commemorate  the 
birth  centenary  of  President  Ho  Chi  Minh,  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  year-long  celebration  in  India.  I  am  happy  to  inaugurate  the 
activities  of  the  centenary  year  with  the  release  of  these 
commemorative  stamps  and  the  First  Day  Cover. 


Nehru’s  Vision  of  a  New  India 


T  wo  days  from  now  the  country  will  be  observing  the  26th  death 
anniversary  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Twenty-six  years  is  a  long  time. 
And  yet,  it  almost  seems  like  yesterday.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s 
passing  away  has  left  a  deep  void  in  our  lives.  It  has  left  a  deep  void 
because  he  was  so  warm  and  so  human.  It  left  a  deep  void  because 
his  life  and  work  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  struggle  to  build 
a  new  India.  Endowed  with  tough  moral  fibre,  deep-rooted 
idealism,  a  strong  sense  of  history  and  a  profound  understanding 
of  India  and  her  people,  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  contribution  to 
building  a  new  India  was  a  lasting  one. 

Conscious  of  the  great  diversities  which  made  India,  he  also  saw 
from  the  vantage  point  of  history,  the  fundamental  unity  of  the 
Indian  people.  He  saw  from  the  vantage  point  of  history  the 
capacity  of  her  people  to  assimilate  and  synthesise  different 
influences  and  live  together  as  one.  This  unity  of  India  was  also 
something  to  be  steadfastly  preserved  and  essential  to  her  very 
survival.  It  was  both  a  precious  heritage  and  a  key  to  her  future 
greatness.  In  his  words: 

“Thousands  of  years  of  history  have  conditioned  our  people  and 
made  our  country  what  it  is,  an  abiding  unity  and  at  the  same 
time  great  diversity.  People  of  many  religions  live  in  this 
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country.  Many  great  languages  flourish  among  our  people.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  variety,  there  has  been  a  deeper  unity  which 
has  held  us  together.  Each  one  of  us  must  realise  that  the  only 
future  for  India  and  her  people  is  one  of  tolerance  and 
cooperation,  which  have  been  the  basis  of  our  culture  from  ages 
past.” 

Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  understanding  of  India  and  her  people,  his 
understanding  of  history  gave  him  his  vision  of  a  strong  India,  an 
India  built  upon  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  an  India  which 
would  stand  for  justice  and  lend  her  voice  to  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  world,  an  India  which  would  contribute  to  peoples  and 
nations  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
cooperation.  Thanks  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  in  our  efforts  to  build  a 
new  India,  the  principles  of  democracy,  socialism  and  secularism 
became  the  pillars  of  our  nation.  The  nurturing  and  strengthening 
of  these  principles  in  the  early  years  of  our  nationhood  owe  not  a 
little  to  the  caring  hand  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

A  democrat  by  temperament,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  helped  in 
strengthening  the  institutions  of  democracy — Parliament,  Press 
and  the  Judiciary.  His  role  as  a  great  parliamentarian  with  his 
emphasis  on  discussion  and  debate  is  well-known.  To  him, 
democracy  and  socialism  were  inextricably  linked.  Each  drew 
sustenance  from  the  other.  Each  strengthened  the  other.  Together, 
they  would  help  build  a  strong  India,  an  India  where  the  socially 
oppressed  and  the  economically  weak  could  derive  full  benefits  of 
the  fruits  of  development.  Democracy  would  enable  the  full 
flowering  of  the  human  personality.  Socialism  would  carry  to  the 
downtrodden  and  the  poor  a  better  deal  in  life.  On  the  close 
relationship  between  democracy  and  socialism,  between  political 
and  economic  democracy,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said: 

“ . the  method  of  peaceful  progress  is  ultimately  the  method  of 

democratic  progress.  Keeping  in  mind  the  ultimate  aim  of 
democratic  thought,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  should  simply  give 
our  votes  and  leave  everything  else  to  look  after  itself.  The 
ultimate  aim  is  economic  democracy.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  differences  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
the  peoples  who  have  opportunities  and  those  who  have  very  few 
or  none.” 
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Steeped  in  history  and  culture,  even  while  emphasising  the 
importance  of  science  and  technology  for  development  and 
progress,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  realised  the  importance  of  secularism 
to  India,  as  a  sheet  anchor  of  our  nation.  To  him,  secularism  did 
not  mean  non-religion.  It  in  fact  meant  the  flowering  of  all 
religions.  This  was  a  concept  of  secularism  which  was  suited  to  the 
Indian  context,  to  the  needs  of  her  people.  The  innate  spiritualism 
of  the  Indian  people  would  ensure  that  all  faiths  would  be 
respected.  This  would  strengthen  the  national  fabric. 

The  profound  impact  of  Indian  culture  and  thought  on  systems 
of  thought,  the  world  over  was  not  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  a  thing 
only  of  the  past.  India,  with  its  cultural  roots  in  ethics  and  the  time- 
cherished  values  had  much  to  give  to  the  modern  world,  in  the 
modern  age  also.  A  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  thinkers  with  non¬ 
violence  at  its  core  and  the  message  of  brotherhood,  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  The  concept  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  non-alignment  which  is  sculped,  owed  much  to  the 
message  of  peace  and  non-violence  given  to  us  through  the 
centuries.  Linked  to  the  past,  they  were  even  more  relevant  to  the 
modern  world  recovering  from  the  horrors  of  the  Second  World 
War  filled  with  tensions  steaming  from  the  cold  war  and  bloc 
politics  and  balanced  precariously  on  the  edge  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  Over  the  years,  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  non-alignment  have  gained  in  strength.  India’s  lone  voice  has 
not  only  now  been  joined  by  others  but  even  the  Super  Powers  have 
come  together  and  bloc  politics  is  gradually  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  world  has  come  to  realise  the  differences.  The 
differences  can  and  should  be  settled  through  dialogue,  that 
relations  between  nations  must  be  informed  by  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  accommodation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  always  was  emphatic  that  peace  and  freedom 
was  indivisible.  Hence  his  world-view  of  freedom  and  dignity  for 
all  the  oppressed  people  wherever  they  lived.  India  under 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  raised  a  voice  on  the  side  of  those  engaged  in  the 
struggle  against  apartheid,  colonialism,  imperialism  and  oppression. 
This  commitment  we  have  continued  to  honour  to  this  day.  For 
this  commitment  is  an  article  of  national  faith,  going  beyond  the 
realms  of  party  politics;  the  dismantling  of  apartheid,  colonialism 
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is  a  vindication  of  our  nation’s  faith  in  the  indivisibility  of  peace, 
freedom,  justice,  morality  and  truth. 

I  congratulate  the  Lok  Sabha  secretariat  on  their  publishing  of  a 
book  on  the  Life,  Work  and  Legacy  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  This  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  great  administrator,  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
litterateur,  a  great  philosopher  and  above  all,  a  great  humanist. 


Tagore:  a  Renaissance  Man 


I  am  greatly  honoured  to  be  here  today  at  this  ceremony  to 
commemorate  the  great  sage,  patriot,  and  national  poet  of  India, 
Rabindranath  Tagore. 

Tagore  was  in  every  sense  a  renaissance  man;  poet,  novelist, 
composer  and  painter;  his  was  a  completely  rounded  creative 
personality  that  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  well-spring  of  Indian 
tradition,  but  filtered  it  through  an  aesthetic  perception  that  owed 
a  great  deal  to  the  west. 

Tagore  also  embodied  the  Indian  concept  of  the  complete  artist. 
Our  culture  has  always  aimed  at  a  synthesis  of  the  creative  and 
performing  arts.  More  than  fifteen  centuries  ago,  the  Natyashastra, 
laid  down  a  universal  aesthetic  system  for  the  performing  arts,  that 
bound  music,  dance,  sculpture,  and  theatre  together  in  a  single 
system.  Tagore’s  own  creative  work  embodies  that  synthesis.  He 
not  only  wrote  the  song  that  became  India’s  national  anthem,  but 
also  the  music.  Indeed,  he  is  probably  the  only  poet /  composer  who 
can  claim  the  distinction  of  having  given  not  one,  but  two  countries 
their  national  anthems.  The  other  is  Bangladesh. 

Tagore  belonged  to  the  whole  of  mankind.  The  profound 
philosophy  contained  in  his  masterpiece  Geetanjali,  created  a  stir 
all  over  the  world.  He  preached  the  oneness  of  mankind,  and 
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dreamed  about  the  emergence  of  the  Universal  Man.  His  vision  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  our  increasingly  interdependent  world. 

Rabindranath  Tagore  visited  the  Soviet  U  nion  in  1 930.  He  met  a 
number  of  Soviet  artists,  authors,  poets,  educationists  and 
intellectuals.  Although  it  was  barely  13  years  since  the  Great 
October  Revolution,  Tagore  was  impressed  by  the  great  strides  the 
Soviet  Union  had  taken  in  eliminating  illiteracy.  His  study  of 
Soviet  educational  methods  encouraged  him  to  set  up,  at 
Santiniketan,  an  institute  of  learning  that  laid  equal  stress  on 
knowledge,  creativity,  and  curiosity. 

The  installation  of  Gurudev  Tagore’s  statue  today  symbolises 
the  friendship  and  closeness  of  our  two  peoples.  We  have  built  a 
tradition  of  interaction  between  our  intellectuals,  poets  and  artists, 
that  has  enriched  our  cultures.  By  this  act  of  consecration  today,, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  strengthening  our  cultural  relations  still 
further,  and  to  continuing  to  learn  from  each  other  in  the  exciting 
and  eventful  years  that  lie  ahead. 
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